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McCarty, Chas. A., 252. 
McClumpha, 298. 
McConnell, S. D., 375, 404. 
McCook, J. J., I, 2. 
McGowan, W. F., 172. 
McLaughlin, Edward T., 64. 
McMaster, John B., 19, 376, 404. 
McMurrich, 28. 

Media centre, U. E. course at, 15. 
Mehskam, A. M., 25. 
Mental discipline and U. E., 104, . 

105. 
Mercer, Geo. G., 404. 
Merriam, Cecelia C., 223. 
Methods of Teaching, Geddes on, . 

122-123. 
Michael, M. J., 410. 
Mifflin, Houston, 25. 
Midler, 120. 
Millner, S. G., 62. 
Mills, Geo. F., 223. 
Mills, H. E., 299. 
Miner, Sydney, R., 32, 
Minneapolis and U. E., 408. 
Monaghan, James, 32. 
Montgomery, T. L., 32. 
Moody, D. L., 253. 
Moore, D. F., 32. 
Moorestown, N. J., centre, courses 

at, 15-16, 400. 
Mor^^an, Lloyd, 388. 
Morley, E. W , 126. 
Morlcy, J., quoted, 381-382. 
Moses, Prof., 233, 235. 
Motter, M. G., 195; Hygiene as an 

Extension study, 210-212. 
Motley, 73. 
Moulton, R. G., 26, 159, 180, 195; 

on Local Committees, 197-202; 

340, 34i» 342, 37». 394» 397. 405- 
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Moapt HoUy, N. J., centre, courses 
at, 1 6. 

Mumford, Jean, 126. 

Mtunford, Mary E., 126. 

Monro, Dana C, 157, 344. 

Mnnro, Wilfred H., 195. 

Murray, J. O., 9, 18. 394. 

Music, courses in, at Summer Meet- 
ing, 262. 

Myers, Prof., 27, 2^. 

National Conference of U. £. pro- 
ceedings of, noted, 26 ; second 
National Conference, 1 78-1 So; 
193-196. 

Natural Sciences, Academy of, 263. 

Newark, Del., centre, course at, 16. 

Newbold, 344. 

Newcomb, 388. 

Newhall, W. R., 223. 

Newtown, courses at, 16, 400. 

New Century Guild, Philadelphia 
centre, 16. 

New Hope centre, course at, 190, 
400. 

New Jersey and U. E., J. B. Thomp- 
son on, 54-59- 

New York, U. E. in, 27, 160, 224; 
progress of U. E. in, 131 ; con- 
vocation of U. E., 92-94. 

NicoUs, 344. 

NicoUs, F. W., 64, 157. 

Nixon, J. C, 126. 

Norristown U. E. courses at, 16, 17, 
400. 

North, H. M., 25. 

Northampton, Mass., U. E. course 
at, 400. 

Nordi Wales centre, course at, 17. 

Norton, 27, 28. 

Oakland, Cal., and U. E., 233. 
Olnect of education, Geddes on, 1 24. 
Oil Gty, U. E. course at, 400. 
Olney, Charles F., 126. 
Openings in the teaching profession, 

106-113. 
Oppenheim, S. D., 344. 
Opportunity for the Seminary, M. G. 

Brumbaugh on, 208, 209. 
Organization, benefits of, in U. E., 

167, 168. 
Original authorities quoted in Syl- 

l^i, 270, 271. 



Originals, Authorities use of, 225- 
227. 

Orr, Jr., William, 223. 

Outlook for U. E., 129-133. 

Over-eagerness of students at Ox- 
ford Summer meeting, 116. 

Oxford, U. E. courses at, 65 ; charges 
for lectures, 108; conference 
and workingmen, 66-67 ; Sum- 
mer Meeting, 102-103, 114-116 ; 
Americans at, 126. 



Paget, Francis, 50, 142. 

Palmer, 83. 

Palmer, George H., 87. 

Palmer, Walter, 49, 83, on first 

extension college, 138-144. 
Panooast, H. S., 9, 12, 13, 344; on 

representative English literature, 

411-412. 
Pannebecker, I. H., 25. 
Paper work, 270-273. 
Parallel readings, 269. 
Park, 126. 

Pason, Margraret E.,95. 
Patten, Simon N., 165, 182, 183,. 

184, 185, 251, 288, 344, 367- 
Pattison, Mark, 353. 
Peck, A. L., 160, 
Pedagogy, courses in, at Summer 

Meeting, 262. 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua and U. E. 

day, 63. 
Penniman, J. H., ii, 15, 17, 60, 

64; on literature in America, 71- 

76 ; on class work in U. E., 92 ; 

126, 194, 254, 340, 374, 376, 396,. 

397» 399» 400. 

Pepper, William, 178, 179, 342, 405. 

Perkins, Emma M., 126. 

Perrine, Enoch, 20, 403. 

Pcny, A. T,, 2. 

Petersen, 252. 

Philadelphia centres, courses at,. 
Association Local, 8, 393-394; 
Frankford, 12, 396; German- 
town, 12, 397; New Century 
Guild, 16; Roxborough, 17; 
United Club and Institute, 18; 
West Philadelphia, 19, 402 ; Wis- 
sahickon, 20 ; Women*s Christian 
Association, 20; Summer Meet- 
ing, courses at, 403; advantages 
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of Philadelphia for Summer Meet- 
ings, 263-264. 

Philips, George M., 64, 165. 

Physiology, English student on, 99. 

Phoenixville centre, U. E., courses 
at, 17, 400-401. 

Pillsbury, J. H., 223, 253, 396,400, 
404. 

Plymouth centre, U. E., course at 

Politics and U. E., 323. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and U. E., 27. 

Porter, 28. 

Potter, A. K., 223. 

Pottstown centre, U. E., courses at, 

17. 401. 
Powell, Lyman P., 196, 250, 251, 

340, 342, 344, 376, 394, 396, 400, 

406-7. 
Practical man, the rival of the U. 

E. lecturer, 112. 
Prentiss, Robert W., 54. 
Prescott, 73, 226. 
Price, T. R., 298,411. 
Primary sources and study of His- 
tory. 225, 226. 
Prizer, Charles S., 32. 
Proper, E. E., 344. 
Psychology and U. E., G. S. Ful- 

lerton on, 5-6. 
Publications of American Society, 

U. E., 161-164. 
Public School teachers and U. E., 

377-379- 
Purinton, D. B., 196. 



Quiz, remarks on, 268-269 



Randolph, 344. 

Randolph, Harriet, 353 ; on biol- 
ogy. 355-360. 

Randolph, Louisa, 31. 

Reading. England, and U. E., 50- 
52, 77, 78, 80-81 ; U. E. college, 
138-144 ; scholarship, 84. 

Reading, Pa., and U. E. centre 
courses, T7, 77, 401 ; finances of, 
143-144, 221, 222. 

Reading, parallel, 269. 

Reed, David Allen, 223. 

Reed, George E., 371. 



Reeve, Miss Elizabeth C, 31. 

Reformation and Shakspeare, Bev- 
erly E. Warner on, 242-248, 278- 
285. 

Religion and the student, 326-330. 

Review of Reviews, article on U. E. 
in, noted and quoted from, 222, 
223. 

Reynolds, H. B., 31. 

Reynolds, J. T., 31. 

Rhawn, William H., 62. 

Rice, William, 223. 

Riils, Jacob, 376. 

Roberts, R. D., 374, 375. 

Robinson, 6. L., 375, 404. 

Robinson, J. H., 260, 343, 375, 404. 

Robinson, W. Clarke, to, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, i8, 20, 25, 63, 221, 254, 
297. 374» 376, 393. 394, 39^, 
397, 398. 400, 401, 402, 404. 
405, 406. 

Rochester, N. Y., and U. E., 27 ; 
Library and U. E., 340. 

Rogers, Henry Wade, 179, 193. 

Rogers, Robert W., 376. 

RoUe, H. SV., 10, II, 12, 17, 19, 20, 
25 ; on Oxford Summer Meeting, 
114-116, 126, 158, 165, 174; 
accident to, 249-250, 254, 400, 
401, 402, 406. 

Rome, N. Y., and U. E., 410. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 376. 

Rosa, 297. 

Rose, J. H , on U. E. in England, 
299-301. 

Ross, E. A., 299, 340, 374, 375, 

376. 
Rothrock, J. T., 19, 20, 61. 
Rowland, O. L., 252. 
Roxborough centre, Philadelphia, 

course at, 17. 
Rutgers College and U. E., 131. 
Rural centres, 175-177, 190. 



Sadler, M. E., 8, 10, 12, 19, 26, 66; 

on a step forward in U. E., 77- 

84; 95; replies to criticisms, 127, 

162, 221. 
Safford, 204. 
Saint Simon, 226, 229. 
Salaries, English, given by county 

councils, 108-109. 
Sand, George, 321. 
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San Francisco and U. E., 231-233. 
San Jose, Cal., U. £. Club, the 

finances of, 61. 
Saunders, M. P., 344. 
Sanford, Maria, 408. 
Schaeberle, 230. 

Schaeffer, N. C, on U. £. and pub- 
lic schools, 377-378, 405. 
Schedule of courses, advantages of, 

407. 
SchcUing, Felix E., 9, 16, 251, 374, 

376, 404. 
Schively, Rebecca H., Literature, A 

Criticism of Life, 47. 
Schlegelmilch, G. K. 158, 344. 
Schmauk, Theodore £.,31. 
Schofield, Cora L., 126. 
School of Science and Art, Reading, 

England, and U. £., 140-141. 
Schumacker, £. H., 160. 
Schwartz, H. S., 31. 
Science and every day life, Ida 

Wood, Harriet Randolph, Helen 

Tuxbury on, 353-355. 
Science and art work, 1 10, 1 1 1. 
Scott, W. B., 18.401. 
Scott, O. C, 296. 
Scranton centre, courses at, 18. 
Scudder, Ida, 341. 
Sea Isle City centre, N. J., U. E. 

course at, 18. 
Searle, A. T., 252. 
Seaman, Owen, 85, 86. 
Secretaries, of English County Coun- 
cils, salaries of, 108, 109; local, 

list of, 31-32. 
Self-culture, duiy of, E. J. James, 

306-307. 
Self-education and Social Reform, 

121-122. 
Seligman, E. R. A., 23. 
Seminary, U. E., 25, 134-137; 

American Society, 136; members 

of, 157; work of, 158; 164-166; 

its opportunity, 208, 209 ; Johns 

Hopkins, 61. 
Sequence in U. E. work, S. Wagner 

on, 203-207. 
Sewall, A. C, 126. 
Sexton, P. T., 94. 
Seybold, 28. 
Shakspeare and Reformation, B. £. 

Warner on, 242-248, 275^-285. 
Sharp, 222. 



Sharpless, President, 158, 165. 188, 

376. 
Shaw, W. Hudson. 26, 48, 66, 67, 

80; characterized, 128, 251-252; 

165, 299, 318, 342, 343, 344, 371, 

393, 397, 398, 400, 401, 402, 403. 
Shaw, Walter M., 32. 
Shirley, Frederic, on U. E. at New 

York, convocation, 92-94, 160; 

death of, 409. 
Sherman, Lillie L., 2.' 3. 
Sherwood, Sidney, v; course on 

money, 62-63, 341. 
Shipley, J. L., 223. 
Shorey, Paul, 20. 
Shreve, B. F. Hey wood, 31. 
Significance of name U. E , 200-202. 
Skameateles, N. Y., and U. £., 27. 
Skidmore, S. T., 165, 1 94, 297, 

343- 
Smart, Wm., 181, 293. 

Smith, G. W., 299, 375, 404, 410. 

Smith, S. R., 31. 

Smyth, A. H., to, 12, 19. 

Social Improvement and U. £., E. 

J. James on, 307-3 11. 
Social Problems and U. £., 323-325. 
Social Reform and Self-education, 

121-122. 
Somerset centre, course at, 401 . 
Somerset, M. F., 31. 
Spangler, H. W., 8, 393. 
Sparks, E. £., 254, 296, 393. 
Speirs, F. W., 341. 
Spence, 299. 
Spirit Money and Technical Educa- 

aon, 141, 143. 
Sprague, Homer B., 374, 376, 404. 
Spring, Leveretl W., 64. 
Springfield, Mass., centre, U. E. 

course at, 401. 
SprouU, W. O., 27, 28, 88, 90, 194. 
Stace, Elizabeth, 62. 
Stanton, Albert N., 2. 
State College of N. J. and U. E , 54. 
Stebbins, Horatio, 238. 
Steiner, B. C, 60. 
Step Forward in U. E., 77-84. 
Stephanson, W. Roy, 32. 
Stevens. E. O., 195. 
Stevens, W. D., 62. 
Stewart, George B., 125. 
Stewart, John L., 395, 404. 
Stewart, W. S., 32. 
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Stokes, Joseph, 31. 

Strabell» Zela C, 126. 

Stringham, Irving, 232, 234, 235. 

Stuart, 98. 

Students, duties of, Wilson on, 318- 

330- 
Student exercises and local com- 
mittees, R. G. Moulton on, 197-- 

199. 
Study of History, suggestions for, 

J. H. Robinson on, 225-229. 

Student and Religion, 326-330. 

Suggestions for Study of History, 
225-229. 

Sullivan, John, 196. 

Summer Meeting, plans for, 257- 
264; courses at, 259-262, 373- 
376, 414-416; at Edinborough, 
121-124, 387-391; at Oxford, 
1 02-103, 1 14-1 1 6 ; overeager- 
ness of htudents at, 116. 

Sutton, 83. 

Sutton, Miss, 252. 

Sims, Chancellor, 298. 

Swarthmore College, U. E., course 
at, 401. 

Syllabuses and original authorities, 
270^ 271. 

Symondjt, 226-228, 229. 



Taft, Mary L., 341 . 
Talbot, 408. 
Tappan, Lucy, 127. 
Teachers obtained through U. E. 
office; public school and U. E., 

377-379. 
Teaching, correspondence, O. J. 

Thatcher on, 274-277; methods 
of, Geddes on, 123-124; the pro- 
fession of, new openings in, 106- 
113; oral, defects of, 275 ; U. E., 
of botany, 33-38. 

Technical education, and U. E., 108- 
112; and English spirit money, 
141 ; and women, 112. 

Thatcher, O. J., on correspondence 
teaching, 274-277. 

Thomas, 93. 

Thomas, H. G., 344. 

Thomas, Ralph W., 224. 

Thomson, J Arthur, 390. 

Tliompson, J. B., on U. E. in N. J., 

54-59- 



Thompson, R. E., 8, 10, ii, 14, 15, 
16, 18, 19, 125, 296, 394, 400, 
401, 402. 

Thorpe, F. N., 9, to, 1 1, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 125, 194, 296, 340, 

343. 344, 396, 400, 401. 
Thwing, President, on How to make 

U. E. harder, 86-87, 90, 126. 
Toronto and U. E., 343. 
Tojmbce, Arnold, 324. 
Traveling library, cost of, 21. 
Trent, W. P., 374, 376, 404. 
Trenton, N. J., centre, U. E. courses 

at, 18,401. 
Tunelle, Mary, 31. 
Turner, E. S., 32. 
Turner, F. J., 251. 
Turk, 299. 
Tuxbury, Helen, 353; on botany, 

360-364. 
Twitmcyer, G. W. 252. 
Tyler, Henry M., 223. 

United Club centre, Philadelphia, 

courses, 18. 
University of California and U. E., 

230-241 ; regulation of courses, 

234-241. 
University of Chicago and U. E., 

132. 
University convocation of New York 

State and U. E , 92-94. 
University Extension and, — the 
American Society, 1 61-17 ; 
benefits of, 305-307; teaching 
of Botany, 33-38; class work, 
J. H. Penniman on, 92; col- 
lege, Reading, Eng., 138-144, 
192; college classes, 147-149; 
the conmiunity, 313-315; con- 
ference at Chautauqua, J. H. 
Vincent on, 85-91 ; courses in 
England, cost of, 108 ; criticised 
by Espmas, defended by Sadler, 
1 27-1 28; Extension Day at Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua, 63 ; depart- 
ure in, 48-53 ; examinations, E. T. 
Devine on, 345-352, English, 
347-348, American, 349-351; 
purpose of, 351, at Chicago, 252 ; 
English County Councils, 65-66 ; 
English defects, 79 ; general con- 
siderations, E. J. James, 305-317 ; 
How to make tuirder. President 
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Thwing, $6S'j; High Schools, 
241 ; Hygiene, 210-212; In- 
stniction, 159, 380-3S1 ; lecturers, 
training of, 103-104 ; lectures 
and ciUture, 100; supplementary 
to college classes, 147; Mathe- 
matics, E. S. Crawley on, 92-93 ; 
mental discipline, 104-105 ; mis- 
conception of, E. J. James on, 
380-386 ; in the Novel, 301-304 ; 
Object, 82, 89-90, 383 ; organi- 
aUion needed, 135-136; benefit 
of, 167-168; outlook for, in 
America, 129-133; Oxford sum- 
mer session, 102-103; Politics, 
323; Public School Teachers, 
377—379; Science and Art school 
at Reading, Eng , 140-142 ; Bern- 
MMtfy, 25, 134-1 37» 164-166; 
Sequence in work, S. Wagner on, 
203-207; significance of name, 
200-202 ; Social Improvement, 
E. T. James on, 307-311 ; Social 
Problems, W. Hudson Shaw on, 
323-325 ; a step forward, M. E. 
Sadler on, 77-84; and the pro- 
curement of good teachers, 107 ; 
teaching of botany, J. M. Mac- 
farlane on, 33-38; erroneous 
notions of U. E. teaching, 134; 
instruction in U. E. teaching, 164- 
166; the University on wheels, 
97; can it duplicate University 
work, W. H. Mace on, 88-89, 
94; extra University work, 169; 
Universities, 3 1 2, 3 1 3 ; Women, 
98-99; Workingmen, 300; Ox- 
ford resolution and workingmen, 
66; attendance at lectures, 67, 
100. 

University Extension, official organ 
of American Society, 163-164. 

University Extension in — ; Brown 
University, 13 1; Buckingham, Pa., 
^7S~^77't California, 230-241; 
regulations of courses in, 234- 
237 ; difficulties of, 236 ; remedies, 
236-237; attendance at courses, 
240, and high schools, 241, at 
Oakland, 233 ; at San Frandsco, 
231-233; University of Chicago, 
132; Cincinnati, 27-28, 132- 
133; Cleveland, 96, 132; Col- 
gate University, 224 ; in England, 



E. T. Devine on, 65-70, Harriet 
S. Blatch on, 97-105 ; 299-301^ 
Reading, 50-52, 80; Hagers- 
town, Md., 173-175; Kansas, 

F. W. Blackmar on, 119-120; 
Kentucky, E. W. Bemis on, 21- 
24; New Jersey, J. B. Thomp- 
son on, 54-59; New York, 27, 
131, 160,409-411 ; at University 
of New York, 298-299, at Con- 
vocation, Frederic Shirley on, 
92-94; Reading, Pa., 221, 222; 
Rutgers College, 131 ; Warren, 
Pa., 171-173; Wisconsin Stale 
University, 132, 298; Peoples 
Institute, Milwaukee, 341 ; Wil- 
son College, Pa., 147-149. 

Valpy. Dr., 82. 
Van Dyck, F. C, 56, 58. 
Vansant, Belle, 31. 
Van Vliet, Jessie L., 408. 
Vincent, John H., 86 ; on U. E. at 
Chautauqua, 85-91 ; 96, 178, 296. 
Vineland, N. J., U. E. course at, 18. 
Voorhees, Edward B., 55. 

Wagner Institute, Philadelphia, cen- 
tre courses, 18. 

Wagner, Samuel, 194; on sequence 
in Extension work, 203-207. 

Walker, C. S., 22 ^ 

Ward. Robert, 127. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, 103. 

Ware, Richard, 158, 344. 

Warfield, E. D., 63, 95, 296, 402. 

Warren, Pa., U. E. m, 1 71-173, 401. 

Warren, H. P., 160. 

Wanner, A., 32. 

Warner, B. E , i, 2, 64; on Shak- 
speare and Reformation, 243- 
248, 278-285; 343, 374, 394, 

395. 401, 402, 403. 
Waters, Wm. E., 28, 127. 
Watson, W. F., 158, 344. 
Wayne centre courses, 19. 
Wajmesboro U. E. courses, 402. 
Webster, W. Clarence, 95, 255, 397, 

399, 402, 403. 
Weeks, Stephen B., 376, 40.}. 
Welsh, Mary, 31. 

West Chester centre courses, 19, 402. 
West Philadelphia centre courses, 

19, 402. 
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Wheeler, B. I., 299. 
•White, Laura W., 32. 
White, Theodore, 84. 
White, Sir Thomas and Reading, 

England, scholarship, 84. 
Whitney, E. R., 27, 410. 
Widdcomb, William, 62. 
Wilkesbarre centre courses, 20, 402. 
Williston, 120. 
Williams, Talcott,344, 376. 
Williamsport centre cuurse, 402. 
Wilmington, Del., cen'.re courses, 

20, 403. 
Wilson, 37. 
Wilson, Archdeacon, on duties of 

the student, 318-330. 
Wilson, H., 252. 
Wilson, R. B., 31. 
Wilson, W. P., 33, 376. 
Wilson College, U. E. courses, 147- 

149, 402. 
Winchester, Va., centre courses, 20. 
Winchester, C. T., 19. 
Winship. A. E., 343, 374, 376, 404, 

405. 
Wissahickon Heights, Phila., centre 

courses, 20. 
Wiihcrspoon, Mrs. Edna, 31. 



Witmer, Lightner, 188. 

Women's Christian Association cen- 
tre courses, 20. 

Women and technical teachin;;, 1 12.. 

Women and U. E., 98-99. 

Wood, Ida, 344, 353-355- 

Wood, J. II., 32. 

Woods, R. A., 376, 404. 

Woodberry, George E., 298, 411. 

Woodle, A. S., 254. 

Woodward, A. Y , 125. 

Workingmen and U. E., 300; Ox- 
ford resolution, 66-67 ; attend- 
ance at lectures, 67, too. 

Wright, George W., 31. 

Wright, S^imuel, 25. 

Wright, Theodore L., 127. 

Written exercises, 270-273. 

Wyncote centre courses, 402. 

Wyoming centre, course, 20, 403. 

Yonkers, N. Y., U. E. at, 27. 

Young, C A., 64, 394, 

York centre, U. E. courses at, 20, 

403. 
Zeublin, Charles, 127. 



THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY FOR UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION. 



T N December of last year preliminary correspondence and 
^ interviews were held between President Hartranft, of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the officers of the 
American Society, relating to the establishment of a State 
Society for Connecticut. The interest in the lecture courses, 
opened at Hartford on November 4th, 1891, to continue 
until April 9th, 1892, had been so general that the local 
Executive Committee felt that the time had come for organ- 
izing on a firm basis, looking towards some sort of relation- 
ship with the American Society. 

About this same time a remarkably successful Extension 
course in Bridgeport, given by Mr. Edward T. Devine, due, 
it must be said, to the zeal and energy of the Rev. Beverley 
E. Warner, suggested to the latter gentleman, also, the idea 
of organizing a State Society. Mr. Warner had numerous 
conferences with Mr. Devine, and on the suggestion of the 
American Society, the Secretary of the Hartford Centre met 
both Mr. Devine and Mr. Warner. As a result of these in- 
terviews. President Harlranft issued a personal call to vari- 
ous professors in the higher institutions of Connecticut, 
calling a meeting for Saturday, April 30th, at the Hartford 
Theological Seminar}'. The following were present : Rev. 
Beverley E. Warner, Bridgeport; Dr. Ir\nng Fisher, Yale 
University ; Mr. Henry Bourne, Norwich Free Academy ; 
Prof. J. J. McCook, Trinity College; Prof. Edw. K. Mitchell, 
President C. D. Hartranft, and Mr. F. B. Hartranft, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Warner received a letter from the American Society, 
giving a plan for union between the two societies. Presi- 
dent Hartranft then submitted a tentative constitution, 
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which was, after discussion, adopted with some changes. 
Several by-laws were also passed. The following thereupon 
were chosen a Council of the Connecticut Society for Uni- 
versity Extension : Rev. Beverley E. Warner, Bridgeport 
Centre; Dr. Irving Fisher, and Prof. Edw. S. Dana, Yale 
University ; Prof. J. J. McCook, and Prof. F. S. Luther, 
Trinity College ; Prof. A. T. Perry, and Mr. F. B. Hart- 
ranft, Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Officers were then elected as follows : President, Prof. 
Edw. S. Dana ; Treasurer, Prof. A. T. Perry ; Secretary, 
Mr. F. B. Hartranft. 

The Executive Committee comprises the above officers, 
ex officio^ and Dr. Irving Fisher. 

One membership on the Executive Committee was left 
vacant for the appointment of a representative by the Ameri- 
can Society. The Secretary was instructed to suggest the 
name of Rev. Beverley E. Warner as such representative. 
Hartford was chosen as central office for the State. 

The next meeting of the Council was held June 4th, at 
the newly-acquired offices of the Societj^ 625 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Prof. Atwater was elected chairman, and 
presided at the meeting. 

The following were present : Prof. W. O. Atwater, 
Wesleyan University ; Prof. H. W. Conn, as proxy for 
Prof. Armstrong, Wesleyan University; Rev. Beverley 
E. Warner, representative of the American Society ; Dr. 
Irving Fisher, Yale University; Mr. Colton, as proxy for 
Prof. Albert S. Cook, Yale University ; Prof. A. T. Perry, 
and Mr. F. B. Hartranft, Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Rev. Mr. Warner held also the proxy of Mr. Albert N. 
Stanton, Bridgeport Scientific Society. Rev. John H. Bar- 
ber, of the Berkely Divinity School at Middletown, had 
accepted membership on the Council, but was not able to be 
present. 

Prof. Edw. S. Dana, being unable to accept the office of 
President, as already overburdened with other duties, Prof. 
Albert S. Cook, of Yale University, was unanimously chosen 
to that office. Prof. Perry also resigned his position as 
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Treasurer, and Prof. Atwater, of Wesleyan University, was 
chosen as his successor. 

The Constitution was discussed, and the Council then 
adjourned. 

As amended, the Constitution and Bylaws read as fol- 
lows : — 

I. The name of this Society shall be the Connecticut Society for 
University Extension in affiliation with the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. 

II. The purpose of this Society shall be the encouragement of 
Extension teaching throughout the State by the establishment of a 
central office for organizing local centres and diffusing literature. 
For accomplishing this work, the aims and methods of the American 
Society shall be followed. 

III. The government of the Society shall be vested in a Council 
composed of two representatives from each co-operating university^ 
college, or professional school, and one representative from each active 
Extension centre. The American Society shall be allowed one repre- 
sentative in the Council, said representative to be named by the Ameri- 
can Society, and to be at the same time a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

IV. The Council shall elect, at its annual meeting, a President^ 
Secretary, and Treasurer. These officers, together with one member 
appointed by the Council from its own number, and the representa- 
tive from the American Society, shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee. 

V. The President and Treasurer shall fulfil the duties usual to 
such offices. The Secretary shall keep the minutes, conduct the cor- 
respondence, and, under tlie advice of the Executive Committee, 
.attend to the establishment and carrying forward of Extension centres 
¥dthin the State. The Executive Committee shall have power to 
carry out the instructions of the Council, and to transact all business 
in the interim. 

VI. The Council shall meet annually on the first Saturday in 
May. Special meetings may be called by vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

VII. This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting 
of the Council by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 

By-Laws. 

I. Any person paying an annual fee of two dollars shall become a 
member, and shall be entitled to a copy of University Extension and 
the annual reports of the State Society. 
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2. Any person paying an annual fee of ten dollars or over shall 
become a member and a patron of the Society, and shall be entitled to 
all its publications. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Council the 
Executive Committee held a meeting, with Prof. Atwater in 
the chair. 

The Secretary submitted estimates of printing, etc., and 
was authorized to have immediately the necessary circulars, 
blanks, etc., prepared. To facilitate matters of business, 
the Secretary was given the power of Assistant Treasurer. 
The President was appointed a committee of one to examine 
candidates for lecturing. After discussion of methods, and 
openings for the beginning of work, the Committee ad- 
journed. 

F. B. HARTRANFT. 
Hartford^ June 13th, i8g2. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

A FEW days since I was so incautious as to speak with 
high praise, in the presence of the President of the 
American Society, of the result of an examination in Psy- 
chology at a centre near Philadelphia— that at Norristown. 
He promptly insisted that such good work should be 
brought to public notice, and asked for a brief paper on the 
work so far done in Psychology. I do not propose to make 
this a chronicle, or to enter into wearisome details, but a 
few words from one who was not particularly anxious to 
enter into this field of work, nor particularly hopeful that 
his subject would appeal to Extension classes, may be not 
without interest. 

I must frankly admit that when I was asked to prepare 
a syllabus on Psychology, I prepared a very dry one, and 
that of malice afore-thought. Extension work of course 
draws one awaj', to some extent, from one's college work 
and writing, and one does not wish to be drawn away with- 
out good reason. The privilege of speaking to an audience 
of a hundred or more persons really anxious to learn some- 
thing about Psychology is, to be sure, a very good reason ; 
but the opportunity of lecturing to persons who wish merely 
to be entertained is not. Those who really wish to learn, I 
reflected, will not be deterred by the fact that my syllabus 
resembles a table of contents, and others I am too busy to 
teach. In this reasoning I was quite wrong, I am now con- 
vinced, for one has no right to increase the disrepute of a 
science enjoying in the popular estimation a reputation as 
unmerited and as unsavorj' as that of Job's wife or Xantippe 
— a science as interesting as any, if properly taught, and in 
which every parent and every teacher ought to be interested 
if he is not. 

Undeterred by the syllabus, several centres asked for a 
course in Psychology. A large number of teachers was in 
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each case present. Some of the students were professional 
men, and some I recognized, from the fingers upon which I 
experimented in demonstrating the presence of ** sensation 
•circles," as mechanics. Some, and these were not the least 
interesting members of the class, had evidently come in 
their capacity as mothers. The audiences were most atten- 
tive, and evidently took an intelligent interest in the sub- 
ject. Their questions showed that a number of them, at 
least, faithfully followed the course of reading recommended 
by the lecturer. In the class there was some hesitation in 
asking questions, and I suggested that those unwilling to 
speak before others should write out questions and send 
them to me. Some modest souls sent anonymous requests 
for explanations on points not clearly understood. A num- 
ber — not so large a number as I should have liked — wrote 
answers to the questions accompanying each lecture. Where 
any misunderstanding of some point discussed in a lecture 
showed itself in several papers, the point was more fully ex- 
plained in class for the benefit of all. 

The examination papers were, as a rule, surprisingly 
good. It is true that most of those who presented them- 
selves for examination wer^ teachers — a class from whom a 
good deal may be expected. Yet the greater part of these 
teachers had had but little opportunity for instruction in 
Psychology, and in this branch good instruction counts for 
very much, as the text books are not always clearly under- 
stood by those who work alone. A few simple experiments 
or blackboard illustrations may throw light at once on what 
the student has fruitlessly labored at for hours. In view of 
these facts I think no little credit is due to those who passed 
the examinations so successfully, and I take pleasure in 
bearing testimony to their good work. At least five of the 
papers from the Norristown Centre would have been credit- 
able to seniors in any American College. 

GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 

University of Pennsylvania, May i8, i8g2. 




THE COURSES AND CENTRES OF 1891-1892. 



'T'HE courses given under the direct auspices of the 
* American Society during the first year, from October, 
1890, to June, 1 89 1, numbered forty- two, and were delivered 
at twenty-three centres. During the second year, from Oc- 
tober, 1891, to June, 1892, the number of centres has been 
almost tripled, and the increase in the number of courses 
given, and of certificates awarded, has been in the same pro- 
portion. From the first no special effort has been made to 
establish centres, and no steps taken on the part of the So- 
ciety except in answer to requests from places offering such 
conditions as to indicate probable success. The wisdom 
shown in the establishment of the centres during the first 
year, is seen in the fact that twenty out of the twenty-three 
centres formed have continued the work during a second 
season. At the same time the thorough organization of the 
Society, and the enthusiastic support of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, have made possible during the past winter the ex- 
tension to many more towns of the educational advantages 
which the Society offers. 

In all, thirty-six new centres have been organized in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Virginia. Many 
of these centres have been successfully established and car- 
ried on through a feature of the Extension system introduced 
for the first time this year. This is the circuit, the nature 
of which has been fully explained in an earlier number of 
this magazine.* 

The experience of the first year showed the need of men 
able to give their entire time to Extension lecturing, and, 
accordingly, during the past season, the American Society 
has commanded the services of two staff lecturers, in addition 

♦Compare ** The Circuit,*' in ** University Extension,*' May, 1892, 
p. 344. 
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to a large number who devoted themselves at the same time 
to regular college duties. Many demands for Extension 
courses the Society has not been able to satisfy, on account 
of the limited number of men ready to do this work. 
Through the Seminary, authorized by the meeting of the 
Society on June 6th, opportunity will be offered of adequate 
preparation for this difficult but attractive field of educa- 
tional effort, and a supply of carefully-trained lecturers and 
organizers will be secured. 

The following list of courses, delivered during the past 
winter, and of certificates granted to successful students, is 
complete, with the exception of a few courses in natural 
science and in literature, which, for special reasons, have 
extended beyond the usual period :^ 

Association Local Centre, Philadelphia. 

The courses marked with a * were not followed by an examination. 

The results of the courses marked with a f h&ve not yet been reccired. They 
will be printed in an early number of the magrazine. 

Course VI. —Mathematics, by E. S. Crawley. Twelve lectures, be- 
ginning October 15, 1891. 

H. Gretmar, Jumatsu Matsuo, Robert McLaughlin, F. Piers, 
William H. SchallioU, Charles H. Thumlert, G. P. Tustin, E. M. 
Venables, Peter Wright 

Course VII. — Economics, by P. H. Giddings. Three lectures, be- 
ginning November 9, 1891.* 

Course VIII. — English Literature, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning November 11, 1891. 

Lucy C. Conard, F. H. Maclntire, Lucy P. Maclntire, M. M. 
McCollin, E. L. G. Thomas, Mary P. Tunnelle, K. Fuller Walker. 

Course IX. — Socialism, by M E. Sadler. Three lectures, beginning 
December 21, 1 89 1.* 

Course X. — Political Economy, by M. E. Sadler. Three lectures, be- 
ginning December 22, 1891.* 

Course XI Strength of Materials, by H. W. Spangler. Six lectures, 

beginning January 22, 1892. 

Jumatsu Matsuo, Charles H. Thumlert. 

1 The courses at each centre are numbered from the beginning, 
and thus in the case of the centres established during the first year, 
indication is given of the total number of courses delivered during the 
two seasons. Unless otherwise stated, the centres are in Pennsylvania 
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Course Xll.—Robert Browning, by H. S. Pancoast. Six lectures, be- 
ginning January 27, 1892. 

Lucy C. Conard, Margaret Ely Paxson, Emma L- G. Thomas, 
Maxy P. Tunnelle. 

Course XIII. — History and Theory of Money, by Sidney Sherwood. 
Twelve lectures, beginning February 17, 1892. 

W. H. Hamed, James D. Kane, Isaac Roberts, William H. 
Smith, Jr., T. Frank Woodside. 

Course XIV. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
March 11, 1892. 

Lucy C. Conard. 

Course XV. — ^Revolutions in Commerce, by H. J. Mackinder. Six 
lectures, beginning March 17, 1892.* 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Centre. 

Course 1. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
February 14, 1892. 

Lucy A. Barbour, George J. Brown, Mrs. George F. Cook, 
Thomas Fish, Mattie E. Gilmore, Elbert A. Hubbell, M. Agnes 
Kerr, Mrs. A. R. M. Lathrop, Mrs. Frank W. Marsh, C. B. More- 
house, Fannie L. Worden. 

Bridgeton (N. J.) Centre. 

Course 1. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
February 24, 1892.* 

Bristol Centre. 

Course I. — ^Epochs in American History, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
tures, beginning October 9, 1891. 
Louisa A. Iredell. 

Course 11. — ^Administration of Government, by F. N. Thorpe. Six 
lectures, beginning January 8, 1892. 
Bessie Newbold Iredell. 

Bryn iWawr Centre. 

Course 1. — ^Typical English Poets, by H. S. Pancoast Six lectures, 
beginning October 22, 1891.* 

Course II. — ^Earlier Plays of Shakespeare, by J. O. Murray. Six lec- 
tures, beginning January 14, 1891.* 

Burlington (N. J.) Centre. 

Course I. — Modem Novelists, by F. E. Schelling. Six lectures, be- 
ginning November 9, 1891. 

Margaret M. Gummere, Elizabeth D. Howell, Margaret Marrs, 
Anna G. Redmond. 
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Course II. — Epochs in American History, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
tures, beginning January 4, 1892. 

Josephine M. Haines, Miner Knowlton Phillips. 

Course III.— Electricity, by A. W. Goodspeed. Six lectures, begin- 
ning March 14, 1892. 

Charles King, D. Porter Oliver, Miner Knowlton Phillips. 

Camden (N.J.) Centre. 

Course II.— Civil Development of the United States, by P. N. Thorpe. 
Six lectures, beginning October 3, 1891. 

G. Buckwalter, Mary A. Burrough, Lidie Corbon, Anna Far- 
rell, Jessie Fulweiler, Loretta Irland, Margaret T. Mag^ee, Emma 
Thegan, Clara R. Titus. 

Course III. — Change in Political Economy, by M. E. Sadler. Two 
lectures, beginning December 21, 189 1.* 

Course lY. — English Literature, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning January 9, 1892. 

Anna Farrell, Jessie Fulweiler, Margaret T. Magee, Emma 
Thegan, Clara R. Titus. 

Course Y. — ^Revolutions in Commerce, by H. J. Mackinder. Six lec- 
tures, beginning March 14, 1892.* 

Carbondaie Centre. 

Course I.— English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson. 
Six lectures, beginning November 18, 1891.* 

Course 11. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
January 29, 1892.* 

Chambersburg Centre. 

Course I. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W. 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning January 21, 1892, 

Thomas S. Blair, Leila Ada Gillan, Katherine E. Heyser, F. 
May Hockenberry, Rebecca Hamilton Schively. 

Course 11. — Shakespeare, by W. C. Robinson. Six lectures, begin- 
ning May 5, 1892. t 

Chester Centre. 

Course i. — American Literature, by A. H. Smj-th. Six lectures, be- 
ginning November 2, 1891. 

Mrs. T. M. Gilbert, Mrs. Sarah DuBois Mowry, Charles Pal- 
mer, Walter L. Phillips, Louise Stem, William H. Stewart, Aida 
Pearl Urie, Royal W.. Urie. 
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Course II. — English Literature, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning February 18, 1892. 

Mrs. T. M. Gilbert, Rachel P. Leys, Mary B. Luckie, Sarah 
DuBois Mowry, Louise Stem, Aida Pearl Urie, Elias H. West, J. 
Edwards Woodbridge, Louise D. Woodbridge. 

Chester Springs Centre. 

Course I. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
November 5, 1891. 

Annie J. Davis, William S. Davis, Sherman G. Keeler, Esther 
Moser, J. Warren Prizer, George R. RoUton, Harriet C. Shafer, 
Alfie Snyder, William H. Snyder. 

Coatesville Centre. 

Course I. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W. 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning January 8, 1892. 
Loraine Stine, Virginia Taylor. 

Columbia Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson. 
Six lectures, beginning January 15, 1892. 

Eleanor B. Amermar, Lidie I. Baker, Emilie Bucher, Eliza- 
beth Craig, Edith M. Hoffman, Sarah Kemer, Annie L. McCauley, 
Margaret McManus, Emily Oberlin, Myrtie N. Oberlin, Lily 
Wilson. 

Course II. — Shakespeare, by W. C. Robinson. Six lectures, begin- 
ning March 18, 1892. 

Emilie Bucher, Mrs. M. Hoagendobler, Sara Kemer, Annie 
L. McCauley, Margaret McManus, Emily Oberlin, Myrtie N. 
Oberlin, Lily M. Wilson, Raymond A. Wilson, Van Lew Wilson. 

Conshohocken Centre. 

Course I. — American History and Government, by F. N. Thorpe. 
Six lectures, beginning October 6, 189T.* 

Course II. — English Literature, by R. ^. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning February 23, 1892.* 

Doylestown Centre. 

Course I. — Representative American Authors, by J. H. Penniman. 
Six lectures, beginning November 10, 1891. 

Anna S. Atkinson, Mary W. Atkinson, Hannah A. H. Beans, 
Elizabeth C. Cox, Cynthia Doane, Julia Van Horn, Miriam Wat- 
son, George Wheeler. 
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Course II. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W. 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning February 12, 1892. 

Anna S. Atkinson, Mary W. Atkinson, Elizabeth C. Cox, 
Cynthia Doane, Emma Fell, Marj- E. Griest, Ellen D. Smith, 
Anna J. Williams. 

Downlngtown Centre. 

Course II. — English Literature, by A. H. Smyth. Six lectures, be- 
ginning November Jo, 1S91. 

Mary S. Ingram, Anna Worrall Kerr, Martha G. Thomas. 

Frankford Centre, Philadelphia. 

Course III. — Political History of Europe, by C. M. Andrews. Twelve 
lectures, begiuniug October 5, 1891. 

Mary Ekwurzel, Elizabeth Hale, Hannah M. Jones, Susanna 
S. Kite, Mary Rollins Murphy, Benjamin C. Tillinghast, Eleanor 
E. Wright 

Course lY. — Electricity, by A. W. Goodspeed. Six lectures, beginning 
February i, 1892. 

Richard Boyle, Albert J. Elliott, P. J. Lauber, Charles P. 
Markley, Sidney F. Morris, Hugh Munro, John S. Shaw, Benja- 
min C. Tillinghast. 

Course V.— Renaissance, by C. M. Andrews. Six lectures, beginning 
March 21, 1892. 

« 

Helen I. Burns, M. Elizabeth Ekwurzel, Elizabeth Hale, 
Anna M. Mackie, Benjamin C. Tillinghast, Eleanor E. Wright 

Germantown Centre, Philadelphia. 

Course lll.—Modem Industrial History, by E. P. Cheyney. Eight 
lectures, beginning October 20, J891. 

L. Balderston, Jr., Edward I. H. Howell, Charles F. Jenkins, 
G. R. Nichols. 

Course lY.— Robert Browning, by H. S. Pancoast Four lectures, 
beginning November 4, 1891. 

Jennie T. Borton, Mrs. L. L. Reger. 

Course Y.— Socialism, by M. E. Sadler. Three lectures, beginning 
December 26, 1891.* 

Course Yl.— Revolutions in Commerce, by H. J. Mackinder. Six 
lectures, beginning March 15, 1892.* 

Gettysburg Centre. 

Course I.— English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson, 
Six lectures, beginning January 16, 1892. 
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George Michael Doffenderfer, Emily B. Horner, Marion Jus- 
tus Kline, Sarah McPherson, Sumner Roscoe Miller, Sarah Cas- 
sab Neeley, Kate Hay Nixon, Herbert Franklin Richards, Julius 
Frederick Seebach. 

Green Ridge Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson. 
Six lectures, beginning November 20, 1891.* 

Haddonflcld (N. J.) Centre. 

Course II. — Typical English Poets, by H. S. Pancoast. Six lectures, 
beginning November 9, 1891. 

Mary A. Crawley, Carrie Stiles, Mary P. Tunnelle. 

Course III. — Civil Development of the United States, by F. N. Thorpe. 
Six lectures, beginning January 12, 1892. 

Mary A. Crawley, David Davis, Mary Eva Moore, Minnie 
Moore, Mary P. Tunnelle. 

Course^lV. — Botany, by J. M. Macfarlaue. Six lectures, beginning 
May 3, 1892.1 

Harrisburg Centre. 

Course I. — English Literature, by W. C. Robinson. Six lectures, 
beginning January 12, 1892. 

Maude E. Baldwin, Mary E. Beatty, Julia Bishop, Ethel Bot- 
teriil, Anna Buckbee, Helen C. Clark, John B. Corl, Earl W. Cox, 
Louise M. Crabbe, S. Elizabeth Croft, Carola S. B. DeVout, 
Florence E. Diven, Anna E. Downie, Mary Dunlap, Phila M. 
Ewing, Clara M. Fisher, Emma M. Fisher, Lillian Fitzimmons, 
Claudia Flender, Laura A. Forney, Ethel Fortney, May H. Frantz, 
Annie M. Freebum, Jennie F. Givler, Edith G. Grant, Julia Gray- 
don, Jeremiah Krause Grcenawalt, Anna F. Groves, D. Daniel 
Hammellbaugh, Katharine Hargest, Sallie E. Hellerman, Jose- 
phine Hepford, Minerva S. Hepford, Virginia Hoagland, Gertrude 
H. Hoffhian, Annie R. Horting, L. Minnie Hursh, Carrie E. Hut- 
ton, Marion Kennedy, Elizabeth H. Kerpcr, Lillie B. Knoche, 
Mary V. Knoche, Lily E. Kurzenknabe, Alda Leedy, C. M. Lesher, 
Elizabeth Lynch, Jennie W. Lynch, Edith MacBickham, Cora E. 
Martin, Laura S. Martin, Lottie McClune, M. Katharine McNiff, 
Emma W. Murphy, Cornelia W. Newby, Georgia W. Nieman, 
Mary C. Orth, J. Frank Palmer, J. Walter Park, Mary Pilkay, 
Jeanne Pratt, Alice Robertson, Belle F. Sample, Minnie E. Sample, 
Virginia E. Sample, Marion W. Sayford, Emma R. Seidel, W. H. 
Shaffer, William S. Shaffer, Jr., Cora L. Shafner, Fannie M. 
Shearer, Ida Shipley, Edith C. Sible, Mar>' Sullivan, Mrs. B. M. 
Truby, Sadie B. Truby, Martha Van Rensselaer, Nettie M. Walken- 
meyer, Annie Wert, Marguerite E. Williams, Annie L- Young. 
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Course II.— Shakespeare, by W. C. Robinson. Six lectures, begin- 
ning March 15, 1892. 

Maude E. Baldwin, Eliza A. Bishop, Julia Bishop, Ethel 
Botterill, Florence Braine, Anna Buckbee, Helen C. Clark, Louise 
M. Crabbe, Florence E. Diven, Jennie T. Givler, Virginia Hoag- 
and, Edith MacBickham, Bessie A. Muench, Kate M. 0*Connell,» 
Mary C. Orth, Jeanne Pratt, Alice Robertson. Nettie B. Roop, 
B. M. Truby, Sadie B. Truby, Martha Van Rensselaer, Annie L. 
Young. 

Honcsdalc Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson. 
Six lectures, beginning November 17, 1891. 

Lucy B. Edgett, Sophie C. Hall, Jennie Lee, R. Bruce Wilson. 

Jen kin town Centre. 
Course I. — English Literature, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning January 7, 1892. 

Emma J. Broomell, Helen H. Ely, Eliza R. Hampton, Annie 
Heacock, Elizabeth W. Heacock, Belle Van Sant, Robert C. 
Woodman. 

Course II. — Epochs in American History, by F. N. Thorpe. Six 
lectures, beginning March i, 1892. 

Laura B. Atkinson, Emma J. Broomell, Helen H. Ely, J. 
Russell Smith, Belle Van Sant, Hansen Wilson, Robert C. Wood- 
man. 

Kingston Centre. 
Course I. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
January 13, 1892.* 

Lancaster Centre. 

Course I. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
November 5, 1891. 

Emma S. Brimmer, Mary Byrne, E. L. Downey, William S. 
Gleim, Elizabeth H Hager, Ida R. McMillan, Emma Powers,. 
Adaline B. Spindler, Belle M. Weitzel, Maty E. Zohn. 

Course II. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson. 
Six lectures, beginning January 14. 1892. 

John S. Breneman, Naomi Eberman, Susan C. Ellmaker, 
Emma B. Hoch, Ida R. McMillan, Emma Powers, Mary McC. 
Peters, Mary N. Rohnson, Emily Snydam, Adaline B. Spindler,. 
John Philip Stein, Mary E. Zohn. 

Course III. — Shakespeare, by W. C. Robinson. Six lectures, begin- 
ning March 17, 1892. 

Naomi Eberman, Susan C. Ellmaker, Bruce Griffith, Emma 
B. Hoch, Emily Snydam, Adaline B. Spindler. 
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Langhornc Centre. 

Course I. — Representative American Authors, by J. H. Penniman. 
Six lectures, beginning January 11, 1892. 

Elizabeth Shoemaker Allen, Juliet Bassett, Maud Begley, 
Anna E. Comfort, Hannah G. Comly, Anna Eastbnm, Elizabeth 
Maude Eastbum, Esther Bunting Justice, Alda D. Lean, Sarah S. 
Lorenz, Anna Jane Moore, Minnie W. Newberry, Trusten P. New- 
berry, Emily Pickering, John Rowlett Pickering, Cassandra Rice, 
Margaret M. Rice, Ella Croasdale Ridge, Anna Wildman. 

Lansdale Centre. 

Course I. — Economics, by E. T. Dcvine. Six lectures, beginning 
March 15, 1892. 

Mary Dowlin, Esther A. Newliu. 

Lansdowne Centre. 

Course II. — English Literature, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning November 17, 1 89 1 . * 

Course III. — Botany, by J. M. Macfarlane. Six lectures, beginning 
February 22, 1892. 

Henry S. Conard, Thomas P. Conard, Marion A. Cooke, 
Elizabeth W. Hunt, Aldrich J. Pennock, George L. Pennock, 
Olivia C. Pennock, Ethel A. Shrigley. 

Lebanon Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson. 
Six lectures, beginning January 13, 1892. 

Ida J. Batdorf, Ettie Evans, George W. Hayes, Ida W. Hayes, 
David J. Leopold, Gertrude Light, William B. Linn, Mary M. 
Shenk, Margaret S. Urich, H. Grace Weaber, Gertrude M. 
Weaver, Elizabeth Yordy. 

Course If. — Shakespeare, by W. C. Robinson. Six lectures, begin- 
ning March 14, 1892. 

Ida J. Batdorf, Ettie Evans, George W. Hayes, Ida M. 
Hayes, W. B. Linn, M. E. Rise, Gertrude M. Weaver, K. Grace 
Weaver, Elizabeth Yard^. 

Media Centre. 

Course II. — Epochs in American History, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
tures, beginning December 4, 1891.* 

Moorestown (N. J.) Centre. 

Course I. — Epochs in American History, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
tures, beginning November 5, 1891. 
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John C. Beans, Mary S. Beans, Irene H. Benyaurd, Leone E. 

Benyaurd, Nathan H. Conrow, Sarah H. W. Conrow, Annie 

Daugherty, Emily E. Herr, Frank S. Herr, EHwood HoUingshead, 

- Jr., Martha H. Hollingshead, Elizabeth A. Moore, Jennie H. 

Morris, Lydia H. Morris, Helen F. Wilson, Mary R. Wilson. 

Course II.— Poets of America, by Willis Boughton. Six lectures, 
beginning January 14, 1892. 

John C. Beans, Mary S. Beans, Leone Benyaurd, Frank S. 
Herr, Martha Hollingshead, Jennie H. Morris, Lydia H. Morris, 
Helen F. Wilson, Mary R. Wilson. 

Mount Holly (N. J.) Centre. 

Course II. — Modern Novelists, by F. E. Schelling. Six lectures, 
beginning October i, 189 1.* 

Course III. — Central Europe in the Nineteenth Century, by E. P. 
Cheyney. Six lectures, beginning November 12, 1891. 

Ida R. Buzby, J. Barclay Hilyard, Charles Evan Merritt. 

Course lY. — ^Administration of Government in the United States, by 
F. N. Thorpe. Six lectures, beginning February 25, 1892. 
Charles Evan Merritt 

New Century Guild Centre, Philadelphia. 

Course I. - English Literature, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning November 9, 1891. 

E. G. Banes, Adele Lutor, Mary J. Thompson, Frances L. 
Wise, Florence Yaple. 

Newark (Del.) Centre. 

Course II. — Modern Novelists, by F.'E. Schelling. Six lectures, 
beginning November 3, 1891.* 

Newtown Centre. 

Course I. — Epochs in American History, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
tures, beginning November 17, 1891. 

Fredda H. Bryan, EHia J. Burroughs, Hanna E. Holcomb, 
Laura L. Rose, A. S. Williamson. 

Norristown Centre. 

Course III. — Political Economy, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning October i, 1891. 

A. D. Eisenhower, Esther B. Eisenhower, Claudia B. Guie, 
Lidie R. Jones, Emma J. Kuder, Frederick I. Naile, Mattie J. 
Zimmerman. 

Course lY.— Civil Developmcntof the United States, by F. N. Thorpe. 
Six lectures, beginning November 9, 1891. 
Harriet E. Hallmau. 
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Course Y. — Psychology, by G. S. Fullerton. Six lectures, beginning 
February i, 1892. 

Ida M. Ebert, A. D. Eisenhower, Esther B. Eisenhower, 
Claudia B. Guie, Harriet E. Hallman, Lidie R. Jones, Emma J. 
Kuder, Helen R. Potts, Emily R. Richardson. 

North Wales Centre. 

Course I. — Europe Finds America, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lectures, 
beginning November 4, 1891. 

Lizzie A. Brooke, Mary Davlin, Carrie A. Lukens, Esther 
Newlin. 

Phosnixville Centre. 

Course I. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W. 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning January 6, 1892. 

Emma K. Bo&sert, Nellie H. Gilkyson, Ottilie A. Lippert, D. 
F. Moore, Margaret Pennypacker, Annie O. N. Refenyder, Emma 
A. Rcfsnyder, J. Wbitaker Thompson. 

Course II. — Representative American Authors, by J. H. Penniman. 
Six lectures, beginning February 24, 1892.* 

Plymouth Centre. 

Course I. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
January 11, 1892.* 

Pottstown Centre. 

Course I. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W. 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning March 17, 1892. 

Mrs. E. H. Rudy, M. Effie Starrett. 

Reading Centre. 

Course I. — Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
November 3, 1891. 

William T. Arnold, George Auchy, Henry T. Connard, Minta 
Fulton, Bessie H. McLenegan, May Miller, William H. Price, 
Charles S. Prizer, Mary S. Thomas. 
Course II. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W. 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning January 12, 1892. 

Arthur S. Brooke, Minta Fulton, Bessie H. McLenegan, Mary 
S. Sheek. 

Course III.— Unity of Histor>', by H. J. Mackinder. Two lectures, 
beginning March 25, 1892.* 

Roxborough Centre, Philadelphia. 

Course III. — People of the United States, by J. B. McMaster. Six 
lecture?, beginning November 5, 1891.* 
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Scranton Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson. 
Six lectures, beginning November i6, 1891. 

Mary E. Brainard, Winfred J. Northup, Harry P. Stevens. 

Course 1 1. ~ Economics, by E. T. Devine. Six lectures, beginning 
January 28, 1892.* 

Ses Isle City (N. J.) Centre. 

Course I. — Europe Finds America, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lectures, 
beginning March 18, 1892. 

Alfred W. Reeve, Willetta Richards, Martie Townsend, Emma 
Wittington. 

Trenton (N. J.) Centre. 

Course 11. — Earlier Plays of Shakespeare, by J. O. Murray. Six 
lectures, beginning October 6, 189 1.* 

Course III.— Geology, by W. B. Scott Six lectures, beginning 
November 17, 1891. 

William R. Wright. 

Course IV.— Political Economy, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning January 12, 1892.* 

Course Y. — Light, by A. W. Goodspeed. Six lectures, beginning 
February 23, 1892. 

Cleaveland Hilson, Jr. 

United Club snd Institute Centre, Phils. 

Course II.— American History, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lectures, 
beginning September 28, 1891.* 

VIneland (N. J.) Centre. 

Course I. — Electricity, by A. W. Goodspeed. Six lectures, beginning 
November 4, 1891.* 

Wagner Institute Centre, Phila. 

Course IV. — English Literature, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning October 6, 1891. 
Martha de Pierra. 

Course Y. — Poets of America, by Willis Bough ton. Six lectures, 
beginning November 17, 1891. 

Lucy C. Conard, M. V. Haigh, E- L. G. Thomas. 

Course Yl. — American History, by F. N. Thorpe. Six lectures, 
beginning January 7, 1892. 

Lucy C. Conard, Zeta B. Cundy, E. L. G. Thomas. 
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Wayne Centre. 

Course L — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W, 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning November 10, 1891. 

J. Charles Aiken, Elizabeth C. Crumley, Mary S. Dunn, 
Caroline S. Martin, Mary L. Roberts, Etta M. Stauffer, Leila 
Wetherill, Ella W. WilKams. 

Course II.— Bird's-Eye View of Euxopeun History, by Ida M. Gardner. 
Six lectures, beginning January 12, 1892. 

J. Charles Aiken, Mary L. Dunn, Elizabeth W. Morris, Etta 
M. Staufifer. 

West Chester Centre. 

Course II. — American Literature, by A. H. Smyth. Six lectures, 
beginning September 25, 1891.* 

Course III.— United States History, by J. B. McMaster. Six lectures, 
beginning November 6, 1891.* 

Course IV. — English Literature, by R. E. Thompson. Six lectures, 
beginning March 25, 1892. 

Helen Bechtel, Elizabeth Black, Clara Hemphill, Emily 
Hoopes, Elizabeth Downing Pinkerton, Frances Canby Thomas, 
Rachel Miller Thomas, Margaret Gibbons Townsend, Anna 
Brinton Walter. 

Course Y. — Botany, by J. T. Rothrock. Six lectures, beginning May 
6, 1892.1 

West PhiUdelphia Centre, Phils. 

Course III. — Modem Views of Energy, by G. P. Barker. Six lectiu-es, 
beginning November 2, J 891.* 

Course lY. — Psychology, by G. S. Fullerton. Six lectures, beginning 
November ^, 1891. 

Mary A. Albertson, Ella C. Alloway, Annie L. English, Sue 
E. Strever. 

Course Y. — Change in Political Economy, by M. E. Sadler. Three 
lectures, beginning December 22, 1891.^ 

Course Yl. — Central Europe in the Nineteenth Century, by E. P. 
Cheyney. Six lectures, beginning January 7, 1892. 

Mary A. Albertson, Ella C. Alloway, Laura J. Ashmore. 

Course Yl I.— Literature of Queen Anne Period, by C. T. Winchester. 
Six lectures, beginning February 6, 1892.* 

Course Ylll. — Poets of America, by Willis Bought on. Six lectures^ 
beginning March 3, 1892.* 
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Wilkes- Barrc Centre. 

Course I. — Economics, by E. T. Deviue. Six lectures, beginning 
January 12, 1892. 

A. M. Howes, Leonore Perry, W. E. Preston, Charles 
Streccher. 

Wilmington (Del.) Centre. 

Course II. — France During the Struggle for Conscience, by W. H. 
Johnson. Six lectures, beginning October 20, 1891. 

Gertrude C. Pyle, Isabel B. Wales, Mary R. D. Withers. 

Winchester (Va.) Centre. 

Course 1. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by H. W 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning December 11, 1891.* 

Wissshickon HeighU Centre, Phils. 

Course III.— Studies in English Poetry, by Paul Shorey. Six lectures, 
beginning November 10, 1891. 
Jennie J. Borton. 

Course lY. —Chemistry, by Henry I/;ffnian. Six lectures, beginning 
January 5, 1892.* 

Course Y. — Botany, by J. T. Rothrock. Six lectures, beginning 
April 19, 1892. 

Minnie K. Faught, Emma N. Garrett, M. E. Miles, Anna 
Wharton Smith, Benjamin R. Smith. 

Women's Christian Association Centre, Phila. 

Course II. — Constitution of the United States, by F. N. Thorpe. 
Six lectures, beginning November 14, 1891. 

Jessie h. Bagg, Blanche Baldwin, Antha Knowlton. 

Course III.— Brook Farm Community, by Willis Boughton. Six 
lectures, beginning January 14, 1892. 

Laura T. Steelman, E. L. G. Thomas. 

Wyoming Centre. 

Course I. — ^The United States, by Enoch Perrine. Six lectures, 
beginning January 11, 1892. 

William Futhey Gibbons, A. F. Krout, Ida C. Kuntz, Harry 
Daniel Laycock. 

York Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. C. Robinson. 
Six lectures, beginning January 11, 1892. 

Sadie Free, Minnie W. Gotwalt, Mary E. Lily, F. L. Spangler, 
Katherine Vandersloot, Lottie Vandersloot. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN KENTUCKY. 



UNIVERSITY Extension in the South labors under 
serious disadvantages as compared with similar work 
in many parts of the North. An important drawback is the 
almost entire absence in the former section of public libraries 
or of the public spirit, and the means to start such libraries. 

Every one at all acquainted with the subject of Univer- 
sity Extension is aware that no considerable reading and 
study can be done in connection with it from the resources 
of the average private library. It is decidedly up-hill work 
also to get a sufficient library together for a course by the 
contributions of those who desire a chance to do some 
special study. 

Not much study in connection with the courses seems 
possible in the South, or in most parts of the North, until 
some university shall be able and willing to set aside part of 
its income, as will Chicago University, for a travelling li- 
brary, to accompany each course of lectures. Such a library 
would doubtless cost from $50 to $150, according to its ful- 
ness and the nature of the course. 

It should also be noticed that, aside from a very few 
manufacturing and commercial centres, the South is still 
too predominantly agricultural and conservative to quickly 
and easily take up such a new system of popular education 
as University Extension. That union of public spirit, with 
moderate or abundant means, which, in some parts of the 
country, vastly assists broad schemes of public elevation, is 
largely lacking in the South. Improvement in these re- 
spects in the South is not denied, nor is it claimed that 
University Extension has no immediate future here. It 
has, but we must, however, not expect quite the same re- 
sults as elsewhere. 

At present there is much more interest in University 
Extension in Kentucky than in Tennessee. At Louisville, 
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courses with most of the characteristics of Extension v/ork 
have been given for two or three years in natural science at 
the rooms of the Polytechnical Society by Professor James 
I/Cwis Howe, a leading officer of the Society, as well as dean 
of a large medical school of the city. During the past 
winter, also, very successful University Extension courses 
in botany by Dr. John M. Coulter, President of Indiana 
University, and in literature, by Professor O. B. Clark, of 
the same institution, were given in Louisville. These 
cotn-ses, I have been told, were under the auspices of, and 
chiefly attended by, the public-school teachers. 

It devolved upon the writer to give four courses of six 
lectures each the past winter in Kentucky, in addition to 
one at Evansville, Ind., and one at Nashville, Tenn. At 
Louisville the course was under the auspices of the Woman's 
Club, which, in fact, inspired at least two of the other 
courses, and which was led to undertake this work through 
the publications of the American Society. Women are 
taking the lead in Kentucky, as elsewhere, in social move- 
ments. 

The other courses were at Bowling Green, Frankfort, 
and Lexington. At each place, between loo and 200 course 
tickets, at $1.00 tO$i.5o, were sold, and all expenses were 
thus paid. The attendance usually included most of those 
who held course tickets, and from one-third to nearly all of 
the audience would remain to a half-hour's discussion of the 
lecture. At Louisville and Bowling Green a dozen of the 
most interested came also to a half-hour class before each 
lecture. The subject of Ihe previous lecture, and the read- 
ing and investigation suggested in the syllabus, so far as 
done by the class, were then considered. 

At Bowling Green the class purchased about fifteen 
dollars* worth of books, monographs and magazines, and 
secured some public documents. 

The Polytechnic Library at Louisville already possessed 
a few, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
placed thirty dollars* worth in the Capitol Library at Frank- 
fort. 
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The lecturer had an amusing experience, however, be- 
fore securing the latter. Referred first to the State Libra- 
rian, then to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the Governor, and, finally, back again to the librarian, 
I was at last referred to the judges of the State Supreme 
Court as empowered to purchase at least some classes of 
books. 

Before this learned body I proceeded to unfold the de- 
sirability of having books for the use not only of those 
taking the course, but of the legislature, on the topics about 
which they were then and had been for months contending, 
such as local taxation, factory legislation, railroad regula- 
tion, etc. 

After a brief talk, one of the judges was found to have 
gone to sleep on the sofa, and another revealed by his ques- 
tion, that he thought me a book agent, and when unde- 
ceived, asked my views of free coinage. On finding me 
skeptical as to the wisdom of national bi-metallism, he con- 
cluded that none of the books I might recommend would be 
desired by the Court ! The Chief Justice was more friendly, 
but, as remarked above, the books were secured in another 
way. Six weeks later, it developed that a long and bitter 
legislative fight over local taxation was about closing, with- 
out any of the legislators as yet, despite many notices, 
having looked into one of the authorities thus purchased, 
among which were Professor Seligman*s articles from the 
** Political Science Quarterly," and Dr. Ely's book on 
*' Local Taxation.*' Such are many — shall we say most — 
American Solons ! 

To return to the course, the subjects treated were too 
large for anything exhaustive ; but the attempt was made 
to open up what to many was an entirely new field of study, 
and to shed new light on several current problems of the 
day. The subjects were, ** Immigration,*' ** Child Labor," 
* * Compulsory Education, * ' * * The Labor Question , ' * * * The 
Money Question," ** Monopolies," and '' Reforms in Taxa- 
tion." 

Appended to the syllabus of each lecture were questions 
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to be answered by any in writing, or orally at the preliminary 
meeting of the special class before the following lecture. 
Some came to the class in I/)uisville and Bowling Green 
prepared to answer the questions, but few replies were made 
in writing, and no examination was held at the close, though 
both ought to be and can be had where a society or univer- 
sity stands ready to supply travelling libraries, and to give 
some recognition by certificate for the successful passing of 
examinations on the course. Vanderbilt University, though 
glad to furnish the lecturer, was not able to give the other 
assistance. 

These Kentucky centres propose other courses next 
winter, while indications point to the formation of other 
centres. The four in Kentucky, it should be added, formed 
a circuit, and enabled the lecturer to visit three on a single 
trip on successive nights every two weeks, and the fourth 
on the alternate week. A fifth city, Madison, Ind., not far 
above I^ouisville, on the Ohio, raised the money for the 
course, but the lecturer was unable to arrange a convenient 
time for the lectures. No town in this part of the country, 
it was found, would take Wednesday night, if it could avoid 
it. Prayer-meetings on that night keep away many of the 
class who would otherwise attend, as experience proved in 
Lexington, the centre of a part of the State which we more 
often hear of as famous for its blue grass, its whiskey, and 
its fast horses. 

The courses were attended chiefly by representatives of 
the most intelligent and leading classes, and by more women 
than men. The importance of good business management 
in arousing public interest in the course was demonstrated 
by its presence in the committees of some circles, and its 
partial absence in others. 

EDWARD W. BEMIS. 
Vanderhili University^ Nashville, Tenn. 



NOTES. 



The Columbia Centre after a successful year's work has organized 
for the coming season and chosen the following oflScers : — President, 
Hon. H. M. North ; Vice President, Samuel Wright ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Alfred C. Bunner ; Executive Committee, Prof S. H. Hoff- 
man, Rev. I. H. Pannebecker, S. S. Detwiler, Rev. G. W. Ely, Houston 
Mifflin, Rev. A. M. Mehskam, William O. Clark. 

The American Society will be well represented at the Oxford Sum- 
mer Meeting in August. President Edmund J. James is one of the 
leading speakers on August ist Mr. Edward T. Devine and Mr. 
Henry W. Rolfe will each give a course of lectures, and Dr. W. Clarke 
Robinson, who has won such distinction by his courses before the 
largest centres in Pennsylvania, will lecture on Shakespeare during 
the second part, from August loth to August 26th. 

The announcement of the University Extension Seminary has 
called forth most favorable comments from leading newspapers and 
reviews, which unite in emphasizing the importance of this step in 
the history of the movement. That the Seminary will be of equal 
advantage to all sections of the Union is seen in the applications which 
have already been received from more than a dozen States from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. Several colleges and universities 
have already appointed formally members of their faculty as fellows 
in the Seminary, who through the training here given will prepare 
themselves for taking charge of the Extension work in their own in- 
stitutions. Graduates of Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins and other 
leading universities will be among the members of the Seminary, the 
full complement of which will soon be reached as the number of 
students to be admitted is limited. 

A notable Extension course is being given in Denver, Colo., before 
the Electrical Society, an organization composed of the employes of 
the Tramway Company. The subject of the lectures is " The Elements 
of Electrical Science. ' ' The members of the Society being engaged in 
practical electrical work began a short time since a study of the prin- 
ciples of electricity. After interesting lectures by leading engineers 
of Denver they determined to take a regular course of instruction and 
applied to the University for it. Dr. H. A. Howe agreed to give a 
course and has been lecturing each Monday evening at 8.30 p.m. at 
University Park, to which the members of the Society go by special 
electric train. This is one of the most practical Extension courses 
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which have so far been given and reaches directly the working men 
who for many reasons have thus far failed in a degree to reap the 
benefits of this system. 

The Proceedings of the National Conference on University Ex- 
tension, held in Philadelphia last December, has been issued from 
the press of J. B. Lippincott Company. It contains many important 
addresses delivered before the Conference, notably those of Hon. 
William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, on "The Place of 
University Extension in American Education,*' Mr. Michael E. Sadler 
on "The Development of thfe University Extension Idea,'* and Presi- 
dent Edmund J. James on **The University Extension Lecturer." 
The first part of the volume includes a full discussion of the entire 
system of University Extension. and its relation to the various educa- 
tional needs of this country. The second part gives full reports of 
the progress of the work up to January ist of this year in the various 
States of the Union and in Canada. The volume is certainly the best 
that has yet appeared on this subject and will be indispensable to all 
those desiring an adequate idea of the system and of the best means 
of adapting and establishing it as an efficient factor in American edu- 
cation. It will be found increasingly valuable as the work progresses 
in this country, and should be in the hands of every one interested in 
the movement. 

Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, whom the American Society is fortunate 
in having secured for lectures during January, February and March, 
will offer three courses of six lectures each on Florentine History, 
The Puritan Revolution and The History of Venice. The first course 
includes lectures on the Early History of Florence, Dante, Florence 
during the Fourteenth Century, The Medici and the Renaissance, 
Savonarola, and the Fall of the Republic. Six lectures on The Puritan 
Revolution discuss *' The Seed Time of the Great Rebellion — the Duke 
of Buckingham and Sir John Eliot;" "The Experiment of Absolute 
Rule— lyord Stratford and Archbishop Laud;" "The First Civil War 
— Pym and Hampden ; Hyde, Fairfax and Cromwell ;" " Represen- 
tative Men— Falkland, Milton, Sir Harry Vane, George Fox ;" "The 
Second Civil War and the Fall of the Monarchy — Charles I. and Crom- 
well;" "Cromwell." The third course on the History of Venice is 
one of the most popular which Mr. Shaw offers and has been given 
repeatedly at the leading Oxford Centres. Mr. Shaw is a Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and the one man who with Mr. Moulton has 
made the University Extension movement a success in England. 
While he has had much to do with the organization of the movement, 
he is pre-eminently a lecturer and has won an enviable reputation as 
a speaker of great power. 
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The courses at Albany, Albion, Ballston, Watertown, and Yonkers, 
liave closed, and the examinations have been held. The papers 
submitted evince much thought and study, and reveal clearly the high 
character of the work done. At all of the centres resolutions have 
been passed expressing the heartiest sympathy with the work, and the 
strongest appreciation of the instruction given by the various profes- 
sors. At Albany the students formed a Local Science Club, to con- 
tinue permanently the work in which they became so much interested. 
Other centres expect to organize similar clubs. 

At Binghamton Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, has been 
delivering a course on practical economic questions before an audience 
of about 250. The class discussions have been very spirited and in- 
teresting. The President of the centre is Principal C. O. Dewey ; 
the Secretary, Prof. E. R. Whitney. 

Prof W. H. Mace, of Syracuse?, has given his course on the 
American Revolution at Rochester, Skaneateles, and Poughkeepsie, 
after finishing at Watertown and Albion. The enthusiasm which Prof. 
Mace has carried into his work is shown from the &ct that these cen- 
tres are in widely distant parts of the State, and necessitate several 
hundred miles of travel each week. The attendance at Poughkeepsie 
has been about 125 ; that at Skaneateles about 100. 

The centre at Rochester is very large and enthusiastic, numbering 
about 400 members. Its President is Hon. Charles E. Fitch ; its Sec- 
retary, Samuel P. Moore. 

At the conclusion of Prof. H. H. Boyesen*s course at Yonkers, a 
course on '* Popular Astronomy ** was given by Prof. J. K. Rees, of 
Columbia College. The work has been largely aided by visits to the 
Columbia College observatory. The attendance at the lectures was 
between 300 and 400. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK IN CINCINNATI. 

The Extension work in Cincinnati is unique in several respects. 
First, its object is to extend the university ; that is, to have the 
work that is done approach as near to college or university work as 
possible. Moreover, the lectures or exercises have been this year con- 
ducted on Saturday mornings in the University building, and espe- 
cially for the benefit of teachers, as well as others of mature years. The 
three classes carried on were as follows : ** Lectures on Experimental 
Chemistry," by Prof. Norton ; " Mediaeval and Modern History,*' by 
Prof. Myers; **A Critical and Exegetical Study of the ^neid," by 
Prof. Sproull. The total enrolment was eighty. 
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It is doubtful if anywhere else arrangements for next year have 
been more systematically planned than in Cincinnati. Courses in all 
preparatory college work will be offered on Saturdays by the faculties 
of the two High Schools. Courses in advanced work will be offered 
by the faculty of the University as follows ; ** Analytics,** Prof. Hyde ; 
** Horace,'* Prof. SprouU ; "Sound,** Prof. French; "Experimental 
Chemistry,'* Prof. Norton; "Descriptive Astronomy,*' Prof. Porter; 
"Advanced Greek, or Greek Archaeology," Prof. Waters; ** English 
Literature," Prof. Brown; "Greek and Modern Histor>',** Prof. 
Myers ; " Mechanics and Bridge Building,** Prof. Baldwin ; " Bacteri- 
ology," Prof. McMurrich; "French Literature," Prof. Seybold.'* 
These courses will vary in length. Circulars will be" issued shortly, 
giving full particulars. The organization has a joint committee, con- 
sisting of three members, representing the students and three mem- 
bers of the faculty. Of this organization, Prof. SprouU is Chairman, 
and Prof. Norton Secretary. 

The influence of this work has been most marked. One proof is 
the fact that the Union Board of High Schools will hereafter elect no 
one as teacher in the High Schools unless the applicant is a graduate 
of some reputable college or university. This is not to apply to the 
present force of teachers. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY. 



At a meeting of the Council of the American Society, held in 
Philadelphia on December 31st, 1891, a recommendation was made to 
the Society providing for the incorporation of a body of trustees to 
hold in trust funds for the promotion of University Extension. It was 
further recommended that an Executive Committee of twelve in addi- 
tion to the officers should take charge of the educational work of the 
Society. Six of these it was recommended should be caosen by the 
Council and six by the Corporation. On January 6th the Executive 
Committee of the Society seconded these recommendations. On June 
6th a called meeting of the American Society was held in Philadelphia 
to make the necessary modifications to the constitution. The follow- 
ing revised constitution was first read as a whole and then read and 
adopted section by section : 



Artici^B I. 

The name of this Society shall be the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. 
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ARTICI.IC II. 

The objects of the Society are : — 

1. To collect information in regard to the progress of University 
Extension work in all countries, and through its publications make the 
results readily accessible to those interested in this system of instruc- 
tion. 

2. To carry on the work of University Extension Teaching, aim- 
ing especially at a solution of the difficult problems involved in it. 

3. To co-operate, as far as possible, with all institutions and or- 
ganizations in their efforts toward the Extension of University 
Teaching. 

Artici^e III. 

Every donor of fifty dollars is a life member, and every subscriber 
of five dollars is a member for one year. 

Each member is entitled to attend the meetings of the Society, 
and vote upon all questions submitted to such meetings. 

Article IV. 

The government of the Society is vested in the Corporation, 
assisted by the Council and the Executive Committee. 

The Corporation, created by the charter, is empowered to hold 
in trust and administer for the Society the funds placed at its disposal 
for the promotion of University Extension. It is the legal representa- 
tive of the Society. 

The Corporation may at its discretion create other forms of mem- 
bership in addition to the above, and fix the conditions connected 
therevdth, and appoint such Auxiliary Committees as may be necessary 
to assist in the work of the Society. 

The Council is made up of the President and one delegated mem- 
ber of the faculty or other representative of each Association, College 
or University engaged in University Extension and co-operating with 
the Society, and shares with the Corporation the appointing of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee has charge of the administrative and 
educational work of the Society. It is composed of the officers of the 
Society, and twelve other members, six of whom are chosen by the 
Council and six by the Corporation, two by each yearly, for a term of 
three years. 

The officers of the Society are an Honorary President, President, 
Treasurer and General Secretary. They are chosen by the Corpora- 
tion which may create and fill other offices as the exigencies of the 
work demand. 
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Article V. 

The Society shall take measures to form a library of such books 
as are likely to be of use to the members of the Society, to teachers 
and students engaged in UniTersity Extension, and to secure funds for 
the endowment and maintenance of such a library, which shall be 
opened to members and the public, under regulations to be made by 
the Executive Committee. 

A librarian shall be appointed when the Corporation may so de- 
termine, and a school of instruction established in library work as con- 
nected with University Extension. 

Articxb VI. 
The Society shall publish a Journal as its official organ. 

Artici,K VII. 

The Society shall establish and maintain a Seminary for the train- 
ing of University Extension lecturers and organizers. 

Article VIII. 

The Society shall hold one annual meeting and such other meet- 
ings as may be called by the Corporation on the recommendation of 
the Council or the Executive Committee. 

Notices of such meetings and of the business to be brought before 
them shall be sent to every member on postal card or through the 
Journal of the Society. 

Article IX. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee or of the Cor- 
poration, this Constitution may be amended at any meeting of the 
Society called for that purpose, at least ten days' notice thereof 
havi ng],been*given. 
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SOME AIMS AND ASPECTS OF UNIVERSITY EX- 
TENSION TEACHING IN BOTANY. 



THE very complete and suggestive paper, by Prof. W. P. 
Wilson, that appeared in the October number of Univer- 
sify Extension, discussed the development of botany in 
Summer Schools. The writer desires to touch on certain 
phases of Extension teaching in its more stereotjrped sense. 

It passes without sajdng, that one great aim of all Exten- 
sion teaching is to bring dwellers in our non-university cen- 
tres into touch with recent work in each department, and to 
inspire them with the desire to look deeper into the subject 
when the lecturer has left them. If this is accomplished, 
even in the case of a few, one important result has been 
achieved, and the value of University Extension teaching 
has been vindicated. 

If our imiversities, academies, and other learned institu- 
tions are to be — as we assume they aim at being — directors 
and custodians of advancing knowledge, it behooves them 
to foster all possible sources from which such knowledge can 
come. Biology, alike on its botanical, zoological, and eth- 
nological sides, is a limitless field for human inquiry, and 
stands in need of every true worker. Never has the search 
into life's mysteries been more keen than now, and never 
has the harvest of truth been more plentiful. 

The desire expressed by several Extension centres, during 
the past couple of sessions, for lecture courses in botany and 
kindred branches of science, is the best possible proof that 
a taste for natural science is becoming general and perma- 
nent. Hitherto, it can fairly be said, the teaching of it has 
been pushed into the smallest available comer in the school 
curriculum, or has been entirely excluded from it, with the 

(33) 
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natural result that the human intellect from the age of seven 
to ten years and upwards has become blinded in most in- 
dividuals to all that is best in the living world outside it. 

One can watch the process going on. Every average 
child shows a natural desire to become acquainted not only 
with the men, women and children that he meets day by 
day, but with the animals and plants that he sees moving 
and growing. This tendency is usually encouraged by the 
parents if they are sensible, and know something of the facts 
of Nature. In the majority of cases, however, through pure 
ignorance they stifle the budding qualities of the child. 
And as school education advances the stifling process is 
completed, for the child is silently taught that all know- 
ledge can only come from books or the talk of his teachers ; 
and that to acquire knowledge through the tongue, by 
touch, from the sounds of natural objects, or by an eye-to- 
eye study of them, is a waste of time. 

It need not be a matter for wonder therefore that students 
who come to our universities and are required to pass an ex- 
amination in botany or zoology as a requisite for graduation 
view these subjects with indififierence, and even — ^we venture 
to say after considerable opportunities forjudging — ^with dis- 
gust. This state of afiFairs can only be altered by the de- 
velopment of a wider sympathy for natural science. To 
effect this we must largely look to University Extension 
teaching. It is equally as important a branch of educa- 
tion, that men and women should be taught how to spend 
their leisure hours in healthy recreative study or observa- 
tion, as that they should be taught to earn a livelihood. 
But we all know how a trip to the seaside, to the mountains, 
or to some pleasant coimtry haunt, instead of being utilized 
for expanding a knowledge of natural objects already ac- 
quired, is often synonymous with weariness on the part of 
those that are well educated, or with noisy uproar — if noth- 
ing worse — on the part of those that are less so. 

A well-known English surgeon, who spent a few weeks in 
this country a year ago, said to the writer, ** I have had a 
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good time here, and have enjoyed myself greatly, but the 
more I travel the more keenly do I feel that a knowledge of 
botany, zoology, or geology can add imtold pleasures to a 
holiday. My intention is to recommend such studies more 
strongly than ever. They deserve a good share of every 
person's attention." 

No apology therefore is needed for placing such studies in 
the front rank of Extension subjects, for then the University 
will be setting the high example which colleges and schools 
will gradually learn to imitate. Given an audience, how- 
ever, it should at once be emphasized that should the lec- 
turer attempt the teaching of these by the mere reading of 
the most carefully prepared manuscript, the result can only 
be failure. He should aim not so much at speaking to his 
hearers for nature, as to try to make nature speak to them. 
And for this end every possible practical appliance is desir- 
able. Not only a good stock of large illustrative wall dia- 
grams, but microscopic specimens, lantern demonstrations, 
and, above all, real objects, should be used to draw out the 
powers of observation of the students. 

The method is a laborious one, but the results will justify 
the labor. That inherent interest which has been slumber- 
ing in many from their earliest days will be revived, and 
they will apply themselves with zest to the study. If from 
the new school of training for Extension lecturers, under 
the direction of the American Society, a race of successful 
biological teachers is sent out, who will prove their success 
by presenting the facts of natural science in a manner 
that will interest students, this will be coimted by future 
educationists one of the institution's highest achievements. 

We come now to the main objects of this paper. As 
already said it must at once be acknowledged that Extension 
courses of a half dozen or even of a dozen lectures are all too 
short to give more than a brief outline of recent progress in 
any department, and with this must be coupled the fact that 
unless earnest students are directed in their future studies, 
they may drift into irregular and desultory methods. Speak- 
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ing from a pretty wide personal experience, the writer be- 
lieves that the only true solution of the diflBiculty lies in 
combining correspondence with class work. 

Hitherto, in England, Extension classes have been con- 
ducted by universities ; correspondence classes by colleges 
and by private enterprise. That correspondence classes at- 
tain the most permanent, most thorough, and most elevated 
results the writer is prepared to prove from experience and 
statistics. But they lack the personal contact of teacher 
with student which is so powerful a part of all education. 
A true solution of the difficulty lies in a properly balanced 
combination of Extension lectures with correspondence 
teaching. 

It may be supposed by some, on first thought, that botany 
and zoology of all studies are those least adapted to corre- 
spondence teaching, but actual experience has proved the con- 
trary. For eight years the writer directed the work of stu- 
dents hundreds of miles apart, and not a few of these advanced 
to the study of the highest works on the subject. But beside 
the use of books and hand-diagrams he fortnightly for- 
warded from ten to thirty fresh specimens to each, and these 
they were required to examine, describe, and classify. For 
those possessed of microscopes slides or material for micro- 
scopic study were similarly provided. The positions now 
held by many of these as successful teachers of biology in 
schools and colleges is the best proof that the method was a 
success, while the establishment by two of them of school 
botanic gardens in which a thousand to fifteen hundred plants 
are cultivated is proof that their practice accorded with their 
preaching. 

A course then of Extension lectures to begin or terminate 
a correspondence course would bring the teacher into living 
contact with his students, and enable him fully to estimate 
the capabilities and peculiarities of each. Such would 
prove also to the student that our universities are truly de- 
sirous of stretching out a helping hand to all who have as 
their motto ** alta petens.*' 
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The limits of this article will* only permit of our touch- 
ing on another possible phase of Extension work in natural 
science. 

At the present time extraordinary efforts are being made 
by naturaHsts to garner facts pertaining to the structure, 
functions, distribution, and environmental relations of plants 
and animals. Americans have the responsibility of possess- 
ing a flora and fauna, the investigation of which will yield 
substantial — may we not rather say enormous — additions to 
our knowledge, but which may at no distant date become so 
altered that it will be hard to dovetail facts together. The 
lecturers and investigators of our universities, academies, 
colleges, and experimental stations, are doing their utmost 
to gather and classify data, but the energies of many who 
would prove excellent observers are lost because their efforts 
are not fostered or directed. Nothing is more to the credit 
of American science than that its botanical and zoological 
treasures have been made known to the world by the labors 
of many who have been Httle indebted, in their earlier 
career at least, to learned institutions. Such men as Bar- 
tram the botanist, Wilson the ornithologist, and Frost the 
mycologist, and last, not least, Meehan the practical gardener 
and observant botanist, are outstanding types of many that 
might be named. 

Can the number of such workers not be greatly in- 
creased? To effect this would, we believe, be the highest 
function of University Extension teaching. 

After enlisting the most zealous and careful workers by 
the combined aid of Extension lectures and Extension cor- 
respondence classes, it should be the special aim of the lec- 
turer to bring these together in each centre as a local nat- 
ural history society. But, alike for the good of universities, 
of academies, and of the members, they cannot be left then. 
A syllabus indicating special lines of reading for each 
should be prepared. The main results, illustrated practi- 
cally by specimens, could be presented at evening meetings 
of the society, and these communications could be followed 
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by independent investigations on similar lines. If such in- 
vestigations prove to be accurate and additions to our knowl- 
edge, it should be the duty of the Extension lecturer to 
bring them to the light. The scheme involves considerable 
responsibility, but confers thereby the higher honor in its 
worthy accomplishment. That the above is not an im- 
practicable scheme the writer has largely verified. 

Two Extension classes that he conducted during the past 
session have already organized, and good work is being 
done, while other small beginnings of a like kind are now 
flourishing societies. In places where the admirable Agas- 
siz sections or chapters exist, the committee of these can 
co-operate with the lecturer for the desired result. In any 
case the scheme involves a corps of enthusiastic and earnest 
teachers who have already acquainted themselves with the 
best methods of advancing their disciples step by step. 

With the editor's permission we may be able in a future 
article to open up some lines of study that might be 
pursued. 

J. M. MACFARI.ANE, SC. D. 

Philadelphia, July i8, 1892 . 



" LITERATURE, A CRITICISM OF LIFE/' * 



THIS formula briefly conveys the teaching of Matthew 
Arnold concerning the place which literature holds in 
the economy of the world's life. The doctrine stands 
opposed to any theory which would dispense with literature 
as an essential element in progress, or reduce it to the rank 
of a mere ornament, a pastime for leisure hours, without 
higher utility or significance. That literature is such criti- 
cism seems too self-evident to require proof, or even explana- 
tion. Literature represents the collective thought of man- 
kind ; and upon what would that thought be occupied, if 
not upon life in all its various phases and relations ? Life 
and the living ; pain and pleasure ; labor and sport ; love 
and hatred ; tears and laughter ; the origin and the aims of 
life ; its environments, natural, political and social ; its in- 
finite ramifications ; over all these things the mind of man 
bends intent, as the cherubim gazed down upon the ark 
which enshrined the Divine mysteries. 

The law of Life is Change ; under its unvarying opera- 
tion, new forms, new institutions, new customs are perpetu- 
ally evolved. Human judgment, ever alert, pronounces 
upon these, as they arise ; such and such principles are 
sound, or they are dangerous ; such institutions, such cus- 
toms, are wholesome, are educational, are picturesque, or 
the opposite ; in this thing is wonder and mystery, in an- 
other is beauty, elsewhere is deformity ; here is food found 
for lamentation, there for mirth ; every one judges as his 
natural bent of mind, or as heredity or education inclines 
him. Nothing is more natural to us than criticism, — noth- 
ing more difficult to suppress. Let there be ever so little 
intention to give forth a judgment, — nay, even with posi- 

*Thij paper wa3 prepared for the Studenta' Association of the Chambersburg, 
Pa., Centre. 
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tively reticent purpose, the very manner of telling a story 
will cx)nvey some bias ; what is told, what is omitted, on 
what stress is laid. For the most part, the fittest of these 
manifold judgments survive, and those which have in them 
enough of genius to withstand the wear of time, we call 
literature. 

This embodied thought of mankind, at first slow in its 
diflfusion, laboriously and imperfectly transmitted from mouth 
to mouth, has in these later days taken unto itself wings, and 
daily approaches nearer and nearer to the instantaneous in- 
tercommunication which we are fond to imagine when we 
speculate upon the spirit world. Let one print a book in 
Europe, in India, in the Isles of the Sea, — to-morrow it is in 
your hand ; nay, let him but breathe a new thought any- 
where under the blue canopy of heaven, and the winds that 
come laden with the rich breath of the salt sea and the 
odors of far-away lands, will bear it on their wings. 

Literature is not Action, but it stands in the closest re- 
lation with Action : the relation is mutually that of Cause 
and Effect. Literature grows out of Action, and in its turn 
produces and stimulates it. A stagnant world could have 
no literature, and on the other hand, we could not conceive 
of a world of action without literature. If at one sweep all 
the literature of the most prosperous nation could be de- 
stroyed, without hope of revival, what would be the fate of 
that nation ? Perhaps no symbol would so well shadow it 
forth as that of a tree hopelessly stripped of its leaves. The 
foliage is neither flowers nor fruit ; it is not the reason of the 
tree's being ; but check its growth, and what becomes of 
blossoming or fruitage ? 

The necessity for literature seems interwoven with the 
very nature of our progress. As early as a nation begins to 
make history, so early the green shoots of literature begin 
to appear, soon to take fast root in its soil. Every nation 
which, like England, has risen from obscure beginnings, in 
the misty dawn of civilization, has had its Homers of more 
or less renown, its skalds, its wandering harpers. Their 
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songs sprang from the toils, the sufferings, the triumphs of 
the people's heroes, — the Jasons, the Achilles, the Rolands, 
the Arthurs. This primeval literature was objective, not 
dealing in argument or analyzing motives ; anything but 
didactic or professedly critical ; simple, vivid narrative only. 
But such tales, heard amid the wild thyme on the sunny 
hillside, under the free-blowing wind, or in the long winter 
nights by the firelight that flashed and gleamed like swords 
leaping from their scabbards, kindled the imagination and 
challenged the daring of the youth ; like Sir Philip Sidney, 
when he heard ** the old story of Persie and Douglas," they 
** found their hearts moved more than with a trumpet.*' 
Aspirations so keen, yearnings so intense, were not long in 
being transmuted into action. These early ballads were 
indeed, in all their rudeness and simplicity, the most potent 
and effectual criticisms on life. Why, not to speak of the 
tremendous influence of the ancient classics, nor to go be- 
yond the English tongue, the echoes of the old border min- 
strelsy, of Chevy Chase and the Battle of Otterboume, have 
not ceased ringing ! Their martial numbers stirred the 
blood of Walter, son of the ancient Scotts of the border ; 
and so long as his wizard harp shall ring, so long shall a 
remnant of the old spirit survive. 

No professed history can so magically transport us into 
the days of old, as a song or a book may do, written by a 
hand long stilled in the dust. We hear it in the voice of 
the elder ages, challenging us, and saying, **Are ye as 
earnest, as brave, as single-hearted as the children of our 
day ? What has the experience of centuries wrought for 
you ? How much better are ye, how much wiser ? With 
all your brilliant theories, have ye builded nearer to 
heaven ? Are ye more moderate in your desires, — more 
lofty in your ideals ? or do you ye but live amid newer and 
more intricate modes of self-seeking ? Do your singers and 
players upon harps discourse nobler music than ours, who 
warbled like the cheery lark, rising with the sun from the 
dewy meadow?" 
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The beginnings of literature belong to the childhood of 
the nation, the season of passions strong and uncontrolled, 
of careless glee, of simple motives, and life unfettered by 
conventionalities. What a contrast do the times of Chaucer 
present to these of ours ! How like a throng of children, 
accidentally met, his Pilgrims go laughing along the road 
from the Tabard to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, be- 
guiling the way by telling stories, — while Chaucer nods and 
laughs aside to you, as much a child as any of them, and 
tells you in a stage whisper his little jokes about the dainty 
prioress's **smale houndes,'* or the friar's easy absolution, 
**then as he wist to han a good pitance," — or about the 
sergeant of lawes, how ** nowher so besy a man as he ther 
nas, — and yet he seemed besier than he was ; " or about the 
**doctourofphisik," how because **goldinphisikisacordial, 
therefore he loved gold in special.*' Compare all this with 
a tale of the nineteenth century ; not to speak of those mar- 
vellous productions of our times in which profound ethical 
and theological questions are gravely begged, — ^let us say 
one of Thackeray's, with its artistic perspective, its little 
cosmos of characters, that shade into one another, dis- 
tinguished by nice differences of quality and expression ; 
some placed in the sharp light of the foreground, others less 
distinctly outlined, still others vaguely sketched in the dis- 
tance. The mirror is held up, not now to a world simple 
and frank, but to a society refined, self-conscious, self-re- 
pressive, trained to a thousand graceful hypocrisies, seeming 
to justify Talleyrand's dictum that ** language was invented 
to conceal thought." 

To compose the whole mass of criticism upon a life so 
complex as ours, there is demand for an endless diversity of 
gifts. There is abundant room for the moralist, the satirist, 
the story-teller, and the poet, for the laughing and the weep- 
ing philosopher, for realist and idealist. 

Type of those who criticise in dead earnest is Carlyle. 
He sees and feels in the depths of his tender Scottish heart 
the wretchedness of a suffering world ; he bends his shoul- 
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ders to help bear the ** infinite burden of life." He would 
gladly work ; but he sees no cure for the folly and stupidity 
of the race in humanitarian schemes, — in ** doing things,** 
as he puts it. His eyes are holden, so that in the very 
Church of Christ he sees no balm for the world's hurt, for 
the oppressions of the poor, for squalor and ignorance, for 
the spread and inheritance of vice, and the horrors of Gin 
Lane. Whether this blindness was altogether his own fault, 
or whether the Church had share in the blame, I stop not 
now to discuss. So, as his sympathies and his impotence 
tormented him, he falls to scolding, poor man ! — until we 
suspect that his mental and moral nature were as dyspeptic 
as his unfortunate physical system. His theory of life we 
may learn from his chapter on Happiness, in which he 
sharply reprehends the mawkish Byronic philosophy, so 
prevalent at the time of that writing, which set up happi- 
ness as man's chief end, and failing to realize it, posed be- 
fore the world in melancholy and ill-used attitudes. Such 
philosophers he whimsically associated with the mournful 
smoke-jack, which deluded the superstitious Caledonian 
neighbors into the dread of a ghost in the house, by the 
doleful flap and wheeze of its announcement, ** Once I was 
hap-hap-happy, but now I am meeserable ! Clack-clack- 
clack, gnar-r-r, whuz-z : Once, I was hap-hap-happy ! *' 

But Carlyle missed the last half of the answer to the 
first question in his Westminster Catechism, as to the chief 
end of man. He would doubtless subscribe to the glorify- 
ing of God by Doing, — with a capital D, — but enjoyment 
did not enter into his scheme. Other limitations of his 
were still more incomprehensible. He could not understand 
the great crisis in our history, the War of the Rebellion ; 
his strongest concern about it seems to have been the fear 
that Mr. Davis would be hanged. Devotion for the sake of 
'*the Nigger," as he was pleased to characterize the atti- 
tude of the North, was quite beyond the pale of his sym- 
pathies, deep and broad though they were. Limitations 
such as these are among the mysteries of life. 
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The very antipodes of Carlyle is an easy-going spirit 
such as was Lamb. There was tragedy enough in his per- 
sonal experience to make him turn, as relief from desk- 
drudgery, and perhaps from sadder despondency, to the 
sunnier ways of life. His theory of life, — I do not know 
whether he ever became conscious of such a possession, — 
lies so out of sight that it is not easily inferred from his 
writings, self-revelation, as to all but external circumstances, 
being very incomplete in them. He did not think it his 
duty to instruct or to admonish the world ; he left the 
heights and the depths to other more vigorous and adventur- 
ous spirits ; yet his criticism on life belongs to the kind which 
is most effectual ; it ranges itself on the side of all good 
and gracious things simply by being itself gracious and 
kindly. Lamb well exemplifies Thackeray's definition of 
humor, — a compound of wit and love. 

We all know that in the inculcation of tastes and hab- 
its, no means are more successful than example and im- 
plication. The taking of certain facts and principles for 
granted impresses them indelibly upon the mind. Every 
person is, in a certain sense, a criticism upon the age in which 
he lives, and upon those who surround him. What a re- 
buke to ourselves, to see our own faults and follies repro- 
duced in the persons of others ! Silent example, how potent a 
criticism ! It was once a whole sermon. Divinely preached, 
simply to ** set a little child in the midst." . Gray hairs, as a 
crown of honor or of shame, appeal most solemnly to the rea- 
son and the heart. We well know, if one has walked among 
us, large-brained and large-hearted, full of high thoughts, a 
faithful and tender friend ; one tried as by fire, who has en- 
dured a pillory-like exposure to unmerited taunt and re- 
proach, the outcome of petty malice ; calm and uncomplain- 
ing ; death-stricken, perhaps, the arrow having too surely 
reached the proud heart ; yet marching on unperturbed to 
the end ; if it has been ours to feel the unchanged smile 
beam upon us in friendship, to meet the firm clasp of the 
hand, expressive of that precious ** grappling to the soul 
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with hoops of Steel/' — ah ! the very memory is an eloquent 
criticism, a rebuke to trivial complaints, a magnetic, ennob- 
ling influence forever ! 

What a criticism is Nature, in her order, her patience, 
her persistence, her liberality ! A perpetual parable she is, 
in every varying mood. How august, how awful she may 
be, even in the gentlest moments, Tennyson has well shown 
in the ** Vision of Sin." Night long the mad orgie has 
lasted, the delirious Bacchante dance, to the bewitching, in- 
fernal music, that poured up from the ground with the en- 
chanted fountain — a weird and terrible scene of voluptuous 
madness. 

** And then I look'd up toward a mountain-tract 
That girt the region with high cliff and lawn ; 
I saw that every morning, &r withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn 
Unheeded.'* 

After many days, the youth who had been drawn into 
that wild whirl of Graces and Furies, returns, broken, aged, 
worn out, full of the horrible pessimism engendered by a 
ruined life. Reckless, he hob-nobs with the slip-shod waiter 
* *at the Dragon on the heath,' * and pours forth his envenomed 
scorn and defiance of name and fame, friendship, virtue and 
freedom. 

*' Fill the cup, and fill the can ! 
Mingle madness, mingle scorn ! 
Dregs of life, and lees of man ; 
Yet we will not die forlorn." 

And once more, as ** the voice grew faint," 

** On the glittering limit, far withdrawn, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn.** 

The precious approval, the solace, and encouragement 
that Nature gives us in our better moods ; the wealth with 
which she endows *' that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude;" need we be reminded of the lessons in which 
Wordsworth, and kindred spirits, have taught us how to ap- 
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predate these ? His daffodils and daisies, his mountains 
and vales, are infused, like the words of Holy Writ, with a 
meaning deeper than meets the eye, and teach lessons much 
needed in these days of worldly haste to be rich and great. 

And as in the sphere of nature, so in literature. If men 
and women will take heed, they may be the better because 
such characters as Colonel Newcome and Ethel, Henry Es- 
mond and Rachel Castlewood, true-hearted General Lam- 
• bert, or even honest Mrs. Meejor O'Dowd and fond, foolish 
Dobbin have been acted before them. And for the brother 
artist of their creator, unlike him in many things, yet so like 
in his disdain of shams and meanness — for- him who has 
given us Pickwick the unique, Micawber, the Peggottys, 
Sydney Carton, lovely Agnes Wickfield, brave Esther Sum- 
merson, and perhaps dearest and least to be spared of all, 
his delicious child-creations — for him I will let Thackeray 
speak, both because of the truth and sweetness of what he 
has said, and because of his profound, and I cannot but be- 
lieve, just view of the source of the artist's mission. 

** I may quarrel with Mr. Dickens's art a thousand and 
a thousand times; I delight in and wonder at his genius ; 
I recogpiize in it — I speak with awe and reverence — a com- 
mission from that Divine Beneficence, whose blessed task it 
will one day be to wipe every tear from every eye. Thank- 
fully I take my share of the feast of love and kindness 
which this gentle and generous and charitable soul has con- 
tributed to the happiness of the world. I take and enjoy 
my share, and say a benediction for the meal." 

So then, each one of the innumerable company of 
authors tells with a face stem, sad and solemn, or with be- 
nignant or mirthful smile, his story, preaches his sermon, or 
sings his song, as it is given him to do, according to the 
meastire of his powers, and subject to his own limitations. 
It is a message that he carries to the world. His own im- 
perfect life does not impair its value ; that Bacon was not 
only the greatest and wisest, but also the meanest of man- 
kind, dims not in the least the lustre of his reasoning, nor 
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weakens the'force'of his terse, sententious essays. When 
Goldsmith exposes to merited, punishment his weak and 
foolish Good-natured Man^ we only remember with a smile 
that he might himself have sat for the portrait. The real 
question, then, with regard to each author is not a negative, 
but a positive |one ; [not what he cannot tell the world, but 
what is his criticism, and for what available. 

Rbbbcca Hamilton Schivkly. 
Chambersburg^ Pa, 




**A NEW DEPARTURE IN UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION." 



UNDER this heading are given in the June issue of the 
Oxford University Extension Gazette the details of a 
most significant advance recently made in England in this 
work. The action of Christ Church in making the distin- 
guished Extension leader, Mr. Halford J. Mackinder, a 
Student of the College, is in itself a compliment to the move- 
ment hardly second in importance to that conferred by 
Balliol College in appointing the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, Fel- 
low of their body. Each shows alike the growing recogni- 
tion of University Extension by the most conservative 
institutions of the educational world. The spirit of this 
movement is so essentially democratic that the close con- 
nection between the workers in it on both sides of the At- 
lantic is not a matter of surprise, even though it is much 
closer than that apparent in any other form of common ed- 
ucational effort. This union of aims and methods results so 
directly in increased strength that a new success gained in 
either of the great English-speaking countries is pregnant 
with meaning for the other. An additional recognition of 
the Extension movement by Oxford University is immedi- 
ately and favorably felt wherever an Extension centre has 
been established in America ; and similarly every develop- 
ment of the system in the United States or Canada is care- 
fully noted on the other side. 

The action of Christ Church, however, means much more 
than a formal recognition of the services of Mr. Mackinder, or 
of the merits of the work in which he is largely engaged. The 
College in appointing him to that position has had clearly 
in mind, as will be seen, the streng^ening of a particular 
University Extension centre, and through the improvements 

thus made possible, the perfecting of this entire system of 
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instruction. In offering to the Reading Centre the constant 
thought and untiring activity of a distinguished and experi- 
enced Extension worker, Christ Church has afforded the Ex- 
tension movement a most favorable opportunity for fdlly 
testing the principles on which it rests. If the plans of the 
College and of the Centre are carried out it will mean little 
less than a revolution in the educational life of scores of the 
larger towns in all parts of Great Britain and tlie United 
States. If this example were followed by every college at 
Oxford and Cambridge it would mean an endowment for Uni- 
versity Extension to the amount of nearly fifty thousand 
dollars yearly. The sums which these colleges are able and 
are thus showing themselves willing to give to local endow- 
ment of this work can be proportionately duplicated in every 
American town of from ten to thirty thousand inhabitants. 
All this is in the direct line of the University Extension Col- 
lege described in an earlier issue of this journal* as the nat- 
ural ultimate form of a successful centre in a populous town 
remote from university privileges. 

The first notice of the plans of Christ Church was given 
in the following letter to Mr. Walter Palmer, President of 
the Reading University Extension Association : 

Christ Church, Oxford, May 21st, 1892. 

Sir : — You are, I believe, aware that the governing body of Christ 
Church have, with the consent of their %'isitor, recently appointed Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, M. A., University Reader in Geograph3', to be a 
student of Christ Church for three years. 

This appointment was made by the governing body in pursuance 
of their desire to establish a connection between Christ Church and 
one of the University Extension centres, with a view to giving system 
and completeness to the educational work at that centre. 

It is unnecessary for me to say an3rtliing of Mr. Mackinder's 
qualifications for the furtherance of this desire and intention. Those 
who have studied and supported the work of University Hxtensioh 
know the zeal and care which he has given to it, and the welfare whkb 
has attended his labors. 

Reading has been selected as the centre to which his work^ inr 
pursuance of the design which I have indicated, shall now be ofibied. 

♦ Compare Univrrsitv Extension, December, 1891, pp. 190. . 
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This selection has been guided not only by the position of Reading as 
the most important and oldest centre of University Extension in the 
Oxford district, but also by the evidence which the town has already 
given of interest and enterprise in the work, and by the belief that an 
especial opportunity is there open for such help as Mr. Mackinder 
will be able to afford. 

I trust that you will judge it right to welcome the action which 
lias thus been taken ; and I greatly hope that it may be of service for 
the advancement, the co-ordination, and the deepening of study. 

I beg leave to remain, sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Francis Paget, 

Dean of Christ Church, 

This letter was read at the annual meeting of the Read- 
ing Association on May 27th, after which Mr. Mackinder 
made the following address : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— You have heard 
the Dean's letter. It will be for you this evening to accept or refuse 
the offer which it conveys. But before you are called upon to take so 
important a step it has been thought well that you should have before 
you some more detailed information as to what is proposed, and it is 
to give you that information that I am here this evening. 

Reading is, I believe, the oldest of the Oxford centres of Univer- 
sity Extension, and I need hardly tell those who have had so much 
experience, and who are in such thorough touch with the movement 
that for a long time past we have been struggling with two deficiencies, 
to which our critics pointed and of which we were keenly conscious. 
In the first place, our courses of instruction have sadly lacked se- 
quence, a course on English literature being followed at the same 
<3entre say by one on chemistry, and a course on political economy by 
one on the colors of animals. And in the second place, we have de- 
(>ended too largely on the public lecture as a means of teaching. We 
Shave long been casting about for a remedy for this state of aflhirs, and 
bave gradually' evolved the idea of converting our best centres into 
what, for want of a better name, we have called '* University Exten- 
sion Colleges " — ^institutions, that is to say, holding a middle position 
between good University Extension centres, such as those of Read- 
ing and Exeter, and fully eq lipped University Colleges, such as those 
of Manchester and Liverpool. The University Extension centre, 
though it has done excellent work, has not been highly organized 
enough to perform all the services in the way of higher and adult 
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edncation required now-a-days in a town of 50,000 or 60,000 inhabit- 
ants, and yet a University College, with its complete and costly staff 
of professors, has been hopelessly out of the reach of such a town. 
We hope now to work out a plan, whereby with unambitious build- 
ings, with a very small staff of resident teachers and assistants and a 
comparatively large one of non-resident lecturers, we may give, at 
one-tenth the cost, a thoroughly efficient institution, quite adequate 
for the wants of a town such as I have described. In order to test our 
scheme, inorder to prune it and make it practicable and in order to 
convince the doubtful, it is necessary to try an experiment, an experi- 
ment which if successful will become the model and protot3rpe for 
the entire movement as well in America as in this country. Reading 
is obviously admirably situated forsuch a special effort, easily accessi- 
ble as it is both from London and Oxford ; and Reading, moreover, 
contains a well-established and healthy University Extension centre. 
But we could not fairly ask Reading people, enthusiastic as they have 
been in the cause, to meet the whole difficulty of such a new depart- 
ure. At this juncture, Christ Church, one of the greatest of the Ox- 
ford Colleges, has come to our aid in the manner indicated in the letter 
just read. We admit that we feel proud of having won from that 
great foundation so clear a mark of the value it puts on the work we 
have done and of tlie faith which it feels in the future of our 
movement. It is now for you to say whether you will accept the 
offer made and will help us to make a notable success. The duration 
of the experiment is in first instance limited to three years, but though 
I speak here purely in a private capacity, you may depend upon it, 
that if we can show reasonable success at the expiration of that term, 
the work will not then be allowed to drop. To come now to certain 
details. I intend residing at Oxford, a place within half an hour or 
so of Reading by a dozen trains a day. Though I reserve my freedom 
to adapt my course to any circumstances which may arise, I intend as 
at present ad\'ised to be in Reading regularly on thirty afternoons and 
thirty evenings a year, and on such other occasions as organization or 
emergencies may require. My services will be at your disposal partly for 
popular lectures, partly for ordinary Extension courses and partly for 
more advanced teaching of a tutorial rather than a lectorial type. The 
fees earned by my work will in the main be at our disposal for the em- 
ployment of other teachers. But please do not misunderstand me. 
It is not intended in any way to tie you down. Yon will continue to 
employ Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Boas and other lecturers as hereto- 
fore. Merely the courses will be more numerous and better co-ordi- 
nated. You will have the choice of more lines of study and will be able 
to follow them up to better effect. So much for purely University Ex- 
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tension work. Will you, however, allow me to say that we might 
with advantage enlarge our view. We might consider the interests of 
the whole town as well as those of this Association. Might it not be 
possible to amalgamate two or three existing institutions and to lay 
the foundations of a far more efficient college than would otherwise 
be possible ? Prom what I have heard in various quarters in Reading 
in the last few days I imagine there would be no insuperable difficulty 
in joining hands with the Government Science School. One really 
strong institution would be more able to supply the technical and 
scientific wants of the town and County Councils, and would be more 
likely to win their trust. A college thus complete both on the scien- 
tific and literary side, both in teachers and laboratories, could un- 
doubtedly under existing statutes be affiliated to Oxford University, 
and the students of an affiliated college who satisfy certain simple 
conditions, arc allowed to reduce by a year the residence in Oxford 
necessary for a degree. At the present moment, moreover, there are 
special reasons why the Science School should be strengthened in all 
wa3rs possible. By a change in its regulations, the department has 
struck at the financial basis of such schools. It will in future give no 
grants for passes in elementary science, and I believe also that when 
the marks of candidates fall below a certain percentage, it will make 
deductions from the grants otherwise earned. Very efficient prelimi- 
nary training in some such subject as physiography has, therefore, be- 
come a sine qua non of subsequent grant- earning on advanced subjects. 
Finally, let me say a word of caution. We must be very careful that 
the proposed College does not take the standing of an ordinary school. 
You are abundantly supplied in Reading with excellent schools of sev- 
eral grades, and no possible object could be served by founding a new 
one. With the exception possibly of one or two eve ning classes the 
College should concern itself only with students above the age of fif- 
teen or sixteen. There are some subjects, too, specially appropriate 
to school conditions, and which the College could not undertake to 
teach with any reasonable prospect of success. Such are Latin and 
Greek prose and verse composition. Should promising students at 
any time wish to go to Oxford from the College for the purpose of 
taking honors in history or science, I have reason to believe, from a 
recent conversation ^ith the Head Master, that arrangements might be 
made with the Reading School for them to obtain the requisite train- 
ing in Latin composition and Greek grammar. For the immense ma- 
jority of the college students, however, these matters would be imma- 
terial and I mention them only to prevent the rise of any misconcep- 
tions. Nineteen out of twenty young men and women would come 
to US either for such training in history, or literature, or science as 
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would make them intelligent dtizena, and wonld give cest and mean- 
ing to their lives— or for such training in science and its technical ap- 
plications as i%onld greatly increase their power of earning a lireli- 
hood. One thing is dear, the College must meet the wants of all 
classes— rit mnst increase the opportunities of the so-called masset^ 
and it mnst increase the attractiveness of Reading for wealthy resi- 
dents. Perhaps the scheme I have placed before yon may sound 
ambitious. I believe in its complete feasibility, but I recognize that 
we must begin with small things and trust for the rest to slow, steady 
growth. The questions immediately before you are whether you will 
accept the offer of Christ Church, and whether you will invite the 
Science School to join you on terms to be drafted, say, by a small joint 
committee." 

The stiggested union of the Extension Association and 
the School of Science at Reading was later affected, and on 
June 2d, the Science and Art Committee unanimously 
elected Mr. Mackinder Director of the latter. The fullest 
opportunity seems thus afforded for Reading to become a 
model University Extension centre, and to assist thus in 
a most important way in the solution of present difficulties 
and in the evolution of new forms of University Extensiom 
activity. 
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LAST autumn circulars announcing that the State College 
of New Jersey, was about to undertake the work of 
University Extension, were sent to prominent individuals 
throughout the State. Addresses upon the nature and im- 
portance of the work were made before the New Jersey 
I<ibrary Association, the State Convention of the Y. M. C. 
A., at the annual meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and before miscellaneous audiences assembled for the 
purpose in various towns and cities in the State. 

At the conclusion of these lectures in separate localities 
a *' Local Centre '* was organized of men and women in- 
terested in so philanthropic an enterprise. By voluntary 
contributions and by the sale of tickets at a low price the 
** Local Centres " secured funds sufficient for the expenses, 
and seven courses of study have been given. 

The great danger of this movement everywhere is that 
it may lapse into a mere ** lecture system *' for amusement 
and instruction. This danger has been more successfully 
avoided in New Jersey than anywhere else in this country, 
as the following detailed statements of what has been done 
here during the past winter will show : — 

I. The first was a course of twelve lectures in As- 
tronomj' by Professor Robert W. Prentiss, in New Bruns- 

*The courses given daring the past winter at the University Ex- 
tension Centres in New Jersey, formed under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Society, were indicated m our last issue. In all these include 
twenty-two courses, given a tnine centres located at Bridgeton, Burling- 
ton, Camden, Haddonfield Moorestown, Mt Holly, Sea Isle City, Tren- 
ton and Vineland. Of these courses, eight were in tiie department of his- 
tory and geography, six of literature, three of economics, two of elec- 
tricity, and one each was on the subject of botany, geolo{^, and light. 
As so few of these courses were on scientific subjects, special interest at- 
taches to the account here given of the scientific courses delivered in 
New Jersey under the direction of Rutgers College, the head of the 
Agricultural Department of the State. This sketch formed part of an 
address before the last meeting oi the American Library Association 
at Lakewood, N. J. 
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wick, beginning January 8, 1892. At these lectures the at- 
tendance varied from 35 to 73, and at the class hour following 
the average attendance was 19. Of these eleven regularly 
presented written exercises from week to week. To show 
the nature of the work, the titles of some of the special 
papers prepared by the pupils may be mentioned, e, g,^ 
Theories of Sun Spots, Spectroscope, the Atmosphere of 
the Moon, the Other Side of the Moon, the Rings of Sat- 
urn, the Red Spot on Jupiter, the Satellites of Mars, Encke's 
Comet, Sir William Herschel. 

Notwithstanding that cloudy weather greatly interfered 
with practical work, in addition to the above some members 
of the class, having telescopes, submitted diagrams of the 
daily appearance of the sun, showing location, etc., of the 
spots. Others drew diagrams of the constellations. 

The syllabus of this course is a little book of 44 pages. 
To the outline of each lecture is appended a series of ques- 
tions and of topics for study, with a list of books of refer- 
ence for this specific part of the subject. 

2. The second was a course of twelve lectures in Agricul- 
ture by Professor Edward B. Voorhees, at Freehold, begin- 
ning January 9, 1892. The attendance varied from 75 to 
119. It is noteworthy that an audience made up almost 
wholly of farmers should hold together week after week for 
the purpose of studying scientific agriculture. It is a tri- 
bute to the skill of the lecturer, to the intelligence of the 
New Jersey farmers, and to the admirable elasticity of the 
methods of Extension teaching. About two-thirds of the 
audience remained each week to a second hour for an in- 
formal quiz. The attendants at this course were from 
twenty to seventy years of age, and were all practical far- 
mers. Several of them are graduates of the college. The 
first three lectures of this course were scientific and theo- 
retical ; the others scientific and practical. The syllabus 
contains tables of the constituents of plants, of the composi- 
tion of rich wheat soil, of the wheat plant, of the composi- 
tion of standard fertilizing materials, of suitable manures 
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for different crops, of the amounts of plant food removed 
from the soil by different kinds of crops, of the proper mix- 
tures of grass seeds for pastures, of the composition of fod- 
ders and feeds, of the digestibility of feeding stufiis, of 
proper rations for farm animals, of the composition of the 
cailk of different breeds of cattle, and others similar. Ques- 
tions also are appended to the analysis of each lecture. 

New Jersey is a garden State and large sums are paid 
for commercial fertilizers, ofttimes in ignorance of their 
value. Certain farmers in this county who attended these 
lectures learned the advantage of bujdng nitrogen, phos- 
{Aoric add and potash at wholesale, and then mixing them 
themselves in proper relative proportions. They joined to- 
gether and bought 200 tons of these materials at a cost of 
1(900, instead of the $1200 they would otherwise have paid 
to the agent of the manufacturer. "How do you plain 
farmers come to know so much about these things ? '' said 
the dealer in New York. ** Oh, we live in Jersey," was the 
reply. 

One of these men sold all his com, not feeding an ear 
of it, but buying and feeding cotton-seed meal instead, hav- 
ing learned that, beside the feeding- value, com has a fertiliz- 
ing value of only $7 per ton, while cotton-seed meal, with at 
least an equal feeding value, has a fertilizing value of $30 
per ton. 

3. The third course was a course of twelve lectures on 
Electricity, by Professor F. C. Van Dyck, at Somerville, 
beginning January 14, 1892. The attendance varied from 
75 to 115, and at the class hour in which were discussed 
practical problems in electricity more than 50 were present. 
Two of these, the professor says, though they have enjoyed 
none of the advantages of the higher education hitherto, 
have done equally good work with the students in his col- 
lege classes. Both of these men are earning their bread by 
their daily labor, and can give only their evenings to study. 
One of them is a man of fifty who, as I happen to know, 
would gladly have gone to college thirty years ago if he had 
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been able to accomplish his desires. The other is a young 
man engaged in New York during the day, but living a 
dozen miles from Somerville, to and from which place he 
travelled by rail each night to attend this course of instruc- 
tion. 

4. The fourth was a course of twelve lectures in 
Chemistry by Dr. Peter T. Austen, in East Millstone, be- 
ginning January 14, 1892. The attendance varied from 85 
to 130, and here about two- thirds of the audience remained 
for the after-work. 

5. The same course began in New Brunswick om 
January 20, 1892. The audience averaged about 40 and the 
class about 20. While all the other courses were attended 
by men and women alike, this last, quite without deliberate 
purpose, was attended exclusively by men, some of whom 
desired a knowledge of chemistry in connection with their 
work in the factories. These lectures were held in the 
chemical lecture room of the college. 

6. The same course began in Paterson on January 23, 
1892. It was given under the auspices of a newly-formed 
Scientific and Literary Association, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the local Young Men's Christian Association. The 
audience numbered about 200, and a class of about 75 met 
regularly after each lecture. Some of the more earnest 
students have taken the work up experimentally, and have 
purchased the chemicals and apparatus necessary for private 
experimentation and laboratory work. 

Professor Austin was formerly a regular professor in the 
college, as are all the others mentioned ; but at present he is 
engaged exclusively for the Extension department, in which 
work he is so eminently successful. It is obvious that, in 
all our colleges, exceptional men are to be trained up for this 
special work, which demands the utmost knowledge not 
onl)'' of the subjects taught, but also of the best methods of 
teaching them, especially to those who have had no special 
preparation for study. The regular professors in all our in- 
stitutions are already overworked. 
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7. A seventh course on Botany is now in progress at 
New Brunswick, conducted by Professor Halstead, with an 
average attendance of sixty, of whom forty-five remain the 
second hour for practical work. One-half of these expect to 
take the examination at the end of the course. These les- 
sons are given weekly, and twenty pages of Gray's Lessons 
in Botany are required at each lesson. 

The attendance at these seven courses of lectures has 
been about 700, and more than one-half of these attendants 
have engaged in the regular and systematic study of the sub- 
jects. The fact that the attendance is voluntary, and that it 
requires some eflFort to attend it, perhaps accounts for the 
more than usual earnestness and diligence in study beyond 
what is characteristic of boys at college. 

The income from these courses has been sufficient to 
pay the salaries of the professors employed, averaging about 
$200 for each course. The expenses of administration, 
printing of syllabi, etc., borne by the college, have amounted 
to about $250. 

There have also been given in New Brunswick a course 
of thirteen lectures on **01d Italian and Modem French 
Painting,'* by Professor John C. Van Dyke, and a course of 
fifteen lectures on Architecture by Professor T. I^andford 
Doolittle. In order to limit the attendance upon these 
courses, a charge of two dollars was made for admission to 
the former and of one dollar for admission to the latter 
course ; but many who desired to attend were unable to gain 
entrance on account of limited seating capacity. 

The libraries in New Brunswick and elsewhere have felt 
the stimulus of this movement, and will feel it more. The 
demand for books upon the topics taught has greatly in- 
creased, and the supply has been increased to meet the de- 
mand. Long lists of the books available for use in the dif- 
ferent courses have been prepared in a very distinct manner, 
and posted where they catch the eye of the visitor. Libra- 
rians in every locality would seem to be the proper persons 
to initiate this work, and library buildings should be erected 
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with rooms specially designed for its furtherance. The 
movement is thoroughly altruistic in its character, and com- 
mends itself to all interested in the development of the human 
race, 

John B. Thompson, D. D. 

New Brunswick, July, i8g2. 




NOTES- 



On July 6th, at the opening session of the aectioa •/ higher edu- 
cation at Montreal, Canada, an excellent address on Universitj Ex- 
tension was given by Professor Cox, of Toronto. After a discussion 
•f the work reports were made by representatives from Ottawa, Ham- 
ilton, ]>nnoxville and other cities where Extension conisea have been 
carried on daring the past season. 

As a result of the excellent work in the University Extension 
Centre at Winchester, a strong effort is being made in neighboring 
towns in Maryland to establish centres. The interest of the teachers 
of the State was farther stimulated by an address before the State 
Teachers' Association at the Blue Mountain House on July 6th, by 
Dr. B. C Steiner, Librarian of the Pratt Library, Baltimore. 

The first Extension Centre in the western part of Pennsylvania 
has been formed at Warren, the president of which is Mr. W. L. Mac- 
Gowan. It has been decided to begin a course of lectures on the 14th 
of November on the subject of political economy, and for this Mr. 
Edward T. Devine has been engaged. Much interest has been mani- 
fested also in the neighboring towns of Corry and Bradford, where 
centres will doubtless be formed at an early date. 

In the report of "Courses and Centres of 1891-92 " in the July 
issue there was omitted the list of those receiving certificates for Mr. 
Penniman's course on "Representative American Authors,'' at the 
Phcenixville Centre. The following are those who successfully 
passed the examination : Emma K. Bossert, Elizabeth A. Comett, 
Anna J. Euen, Nellie H. Gilkyson, Ellen C. Harris, Ottilia H. Lip- 
pert, D. P. Moore, Margaret Pennypacker, Annie O. Refsnyder, Emma 
A. Refsnyder, Amanda H. Rixtine, J. Whitaker Thompson. 

Many cities in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
have been interested for months in the University Extension idea and 
are now planning for centres during the coming year. There is thus 
a marked increase in the demand for lecturers, especially for those fi:ee 
to undertake circuit work. At present the supply is very limited, but 
through the training in the technique of the system offered by the 
Seminary of the American Society to graduates and professors of lead- 
ing colleges who possess already the necessary scholarship, it will be 
possible later to satisfy the demand for courses. 

(60) 
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Professor J. T. Rothrock finished a most successful course of lec- 
tures on botany at the West Chester Centre on June loth. The audi- 
ences were invariably large and followed the work with much inter- 
est. The list of those who did the reference reading and qualified 
themselves for the certificate of the course include the following : 
Sarah B. Cochran, Joseph H. Cudlipp, Alice L. Darlington, Sara B. 
DeHaven, Edward B. Kirk, Austin C. Leeds, Susan C. Lodge, Eliza- 
beth Mellor, Thomas, S. Mellor, Rufus E. Nelson, E. Christine Pen- 
rose, Charles C. Roberts, Elizabeth M. Rothrock, Phoebe M. Taylor, 
Mary T. Why te. 

The series of articles on Economics in this magazine has attracted 
widespread attention throughout the country. Especially is this true 
of the discussion on money in the May issue, which has been most 
favorably received by the leading newspapers and reviews. Through 
the discussions contained in this series the writer has distinctly con- 
tributed to clearer ideas on the currency as well as on other social and 
economic questions. No subject of University Extension lectures has 
been more popular in many States than this, and at this point in our 
national development the presentation of no other subject can be so 
fruitful in results. 

The University Extension Club of San Jose, Cal., is most fortu- 
nate in the financial results of last year. The receipts of the season 
amounted to I742. 75, and its disbursements to $429.15. The balance 
thus left in the treasury is largely due to the generous action of Pro- 
fessor Barnard of Lick Observatory, who refused to accept any com- 
pensation for his lectures. This action was suitably acknowledged 
by the Club on a visit to Lick Observatory on June 2d, by the presen- 
tation to Professor Barnard of a lens for stellar-photography. The 
San Jose Club have decided upon a series of thirty lectures for the 
coming season divided into three courses. 

An interesting session of the Historical Seminary of the Johns 
Hopkins University was held on May 20th. Mr. Edward T. Devine 
gave a practical talk on University Extension as a career for college 
graduates, and indicated the growing demand for well-trained lecturers. 
Much interest was manifested on the part of those about to graduate 
from the University, and the subject was carefully discussed by the 
members of the Seminary and by members of the American Library 
Association who were present at the meeting. Mr. William E. Foster, 
of the Providence Public Library, spoke of the co-operation in this 
work of Brown UnivefBity and the educational institutions of Provi- 
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dence, and Dr. H. B. Adams read extracts from an interesting letter 
from the late Edward A. Freeman, of Oxford, in regard to Seminaries 
and University Extension. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Association for University Extension 
held its first annual meeting on June loth. The treasurer's report 
showed that the total receipts for the two courses given during the 
first year amounted to I504.10, the total expenses being I419.81. It 
was decided to give three courses next year of six lectures each. A 
generous ofifer from the Young Men's Christian Association of a room 
for the coming se .. on will relieve the Society from considerable ex- 
pense and will furnish them with much better accommodations than 
have been hitherto enjoyed. The officers for the coming year are : 
President, Hon. Roger W. Butterfield ; Vice-president, Hon. John S. 
Lawrence ; Secretary, Mrs. S. G. Millner ; Treasurer, William Wid- 
dicomb ; Board of Directors for three years, Wilder D. Stevens, Mrs. 
James H. Campbell and Miss Elizabeth Stace. 

The serious nature of the work which University Extension may 
do for he community has been well illustrated by the course on the 
History and Theory of Money given in Philadelphia by Dr. Sidne)* 
Sherwood, of the Wharton School of Finance and Economy. The 
credit of initiating this course is entirely due to Mr. Wm. H. Rhawn, 
President of the National Bank of the Republic, and one of the most 
public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia. Mr. Rhawn not only con- 
ceived the possibility of such a course, but formed a committee of 
bankers to assume the financial risk and to take charge of the general 
management of the work. Application was made to the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy to furnish a lecturer on this subject, 
and Dr. Sherwood, Instructor in Finance in that School, undertook to 
give the course. The number of lectures in the course was fixed at 
twelve. The Association I/>cal CentilB of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, learning of the intention to have 
this course, requested that it be given under its auspices as a part of 
the University Extension work. This request was gladly complied 
with, and the method of instruction prescribed by the American So- 
ciety was adopted in full. A careful syllabus of some seventy-five 
pages was prepared contain uig suggestions as to a brief and a full 
course of reading on the subjects of the lectures. The course was de- 
livered on Wednesday evenings, beginning early in February and 
closing early n May. After each lecture there was a class exercise, 
and at the close of the course an examination was held. Subjects 
for written exercises were set at each lecture and the papers written 
en these topics were criticised in the class. The attendance varied 
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from one to three hundred. There was nothing in the course intended 
merely to please the popular ear. It was serious, sober work from 
beginning to end, and the brilliant success of the course demonstrates 
in a very clear way the eagerness of the public to learn, and the ex- 
cellence of University Extension methods in this sort af work. It 
also shows in a striking way how the University Extension movement 
is opening up a new career for young college men who properly pre- 
pare themselves for this kind of work. The student of economics and 
politics need have no fear of finding something to do, if he will only 
prepare himself by careful and extensive study and then learn to do 
Extension work. It is from this point of view that the University 
Extension Seminary established by the American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching reveals its full significance for our 
educational life. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DAY AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 

CHAUTAUQUA. 



No person imbued with the spirit of University Extension would 
be unwilling to lend a hand of encouragement and support to any 
project for the promotion of popular culture. Hence it is just what 
might have been expected to hear that the Circuit, in the midst of 
which the newly instituted Pennsylvania Chautauqua held its first 
summer assembly at Mt. Gretna Park, July 12th to 28th, took a very 
active interest in making the experiment successful from the outstart. 
Immediately after the election of officers and the transaction of busi- 
ness on the I2th, came * 'University Extension Day," on the 13th, 
wisely intended to give the whole affair an enthusiastic send-off. 
Representatives of the Lancaster Centre wore pink as the color of 
their distinctive badge, Lebanon blue, Harrisburg gold and Columbia 
crimson. The weather was charming, and the spacious auditorium 
with a capacity of 2500 people, was literally filled with a most inspir- 
ing audience. In the morning President Warfield, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, delivered a scholarly oration on *' Coluiubus.'' After dinner 
two hours were devoted to class-work iu the various departments of 
languages, history, art, music, natural sciences, etc. Then at four 
o!clock a grand concert was rendered by the Royal English Bell Ring- 
ers, which everybody enjoyed as a delightful diversion. The evening 
lecture was Dr. Clark Robinson's masterpiece on "The Northern 
Gods," an illustrated exposition of Scandinavian mythology. By 
special arrangements with the railroad, trains did not leave for home 
until 9.30 at night, still in time to reach their destination by 11 o'clock. 
The occasion, as a whole, was devised and managed by Rev. Charles 
L. Fry, president of the Lancaster Centre. 



LECTURERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY. 



In addition to those lecturers already announced in a recently 
published pamphlet, which has been sent to the Local Centres of the 
American Society, the following will ofifer courses during the coming 
year under its auspices : 

Prank Randbi, Hathaway, M. A. 

I. Progress of the Nation, (United States.) 

This course will be available after November 15th for centres at 
some distance from Philadelphia who may choose to unite in a circuit 

PRBDERICK W. NlCOI^I^S, B. A. 

I. The Puritan Revolution in England. 

BHVERi«EY E. Warner, M. A., Bridgeport, Conn. 

I. English History^ Illustrated by Shakespeare^s Chronicle 
Plays. 

This course is available for circuits of three or four towns within 
reasonable distance of New York or Philadelphia. 

Edward T. McI^aughi«in, B. A., Assistant Professor iu English, 
Yale University. 

I. Shakespeare, 2. English Prose, 3. IVordsworih and his 
School, 

JosiAH H. Penniman, B. a.. Instructor in English, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

I. Literature in America— Franklin f Irving ^ Holmes^ Lowell , 
Prescott and Motley, 

Leverett W. Spring, D. D., Professor of Rhetoric, Williams College. 

I. Early English Drama, 2. English Literature of the iSth 
Century, 

SamueI/ W. Dike, LL. D., Aubumdale, Mass. 
I. Sociology, 

Irving Fisher, Ph. D., Tutor in Mathematics, Yale University. 
I. Origin of Civilization, 

Henry LEFAvour, Ph. D., Professor of Physics, Williams College. 
I. General Physics. 2, Electricity, 3. Heat, 

GEORGE M. PHII.IPS, Ph. D., Principal State Normal School, West 
Chester. 

I. Astronomy. 

C. A. Young, Professor of Astronomy, Princeton College. 
I, Astronomy, 

George Trumbuli, Ladd, Professor of Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Yale University. 

I. Psychology — Its Relation to Education. 2. Introduction to 
Philosophy — Presenting the elements of the Principal Philosophi- 
cal Problems. 

1^4) 
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PROBABLY the chief lesson to be learned by a visit to 
English University Extension centres is that they have 
few great secrets to disclose, that the real difficulties with 
which the local committees of England and America respec- 
tively are obliged to contend are very similar, and that when 
success is achieved it is by similar means. Partly this is 
because of the extensive borrowing of ideas and methods on 
the part of Americans, but it lies mainly in the nature of the 
case and comes from the fact that in any centre there is no 
discoverable substitute for the energetic canvass of the local 
secretary and his official and unofficial assistants for public 
sympathy, for necessary funds and for students. There 
appears from the official reports to have been during the 
year 1891-2, a vast increase in the number of University 
Extension courses offered, in the number of centres and in 
the enrollment. This increase is for the most part only 
apparent so far as the normal growth of what had previously 
been known as University Extension is concerned, though 
that growth has nevertheless been considerable and substan- 
tial. Thirteen of the County Councils of England have 
within the past year entrusted either Oxford or Cambridge 
with the supervision of the technical courses in chemistry, 
agriculture, veterinary science, etc., for which grants had 
been made by Parliament to the various counties. In the 
eight counties which have been associated with the Oxford 
Delegacy, there have been delivered 227 eourses, consisting 
in all of 2271 lectures. This expansion of the sphere of 
University Extension is important chiefly as one indication 
of a radical change of attitude toward the movement on the 
part of both State and local govemmeat authorities. It is 
clear that after local communities have done all that they can, 
whether through voluntary individual action, or through 
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such organizations as Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies 
and religious associations, and the universities have become 
even much more liberal than they have hitherto been in 
financial support of the movement, it will still be far from 
true that university instruction will have been actually 
extended to the entire people. This eminently desirable 
result can only be accomplished, if it can be accomplished at 
all, by the intervention of the County Councils under their 
new legislative and administrative powers. They are in 
many instances exhibiting a spirit of vigor and energy in 
the prosecution of the new form of popular scientific instruc- 
tion which can be regarded only with the highest degree of 
satisfaction. The policy is a sound one, and there are 
already indications that the only objection which can be 
raised to it — that the instruction which it provides is one- 
sided because it deals only with the physical sciences — will 
be removed by subsequent legislation in response to popular 
demands. Temporarily the interests of higher education 
have suflFered by the subsidy given the physical sciences in 
that attention has been diverted from the study of history, 
literature and economics, but we may trust those who appre- 
ciate the value of a well-balanced curriculum to secure a 
better order, one better than the present uncrystallized order, 
but better also than the old one, because more ample and 
because it will be quickly responsive to new demands. 

At the conference held on August 3, in the course of the 
Oxford Summer Meeting, Mr. Sadler moved, and the Rev. 
W. Hudson Shaw seconded the following resolution : ** That 
the time has now come when a special effort should be made 
to establish University Extension among workingmen . * * The 
resolution was adopted with much enthusiasm, the chief 
address in its support being delivered by the well known 
Trade Unionist and labor leader, Mr. Tom Mann. This 
conference marks the begiiuiing of an important movement 
which it is the hope of its originators may lead to the estab- 
lishment at Oxford of an endowed college for the benefit of 
students gleaned from workingmen centres. During the 
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year just closed, 60,000 students have been in attendance on 
the courses given at Oxford centres. Of these, 10,000 were 
artisans. The more enthusiastic among the Bxtension lec- 
turers consider it feasible to reverse the ratio eventually 
counting for every ten ** middle class " students at least fifty 
who are regularly engaged in manual labor. But there is 
no attempt ordinarily to pay for courses at workingmen 
centres exclusively by the sale of tickets. In several centres, 
as at Rochdale, Oldham and Hebden Bridge, all in the north 
of England, the co-operative societies make each year liberal 
grants from their undivided profits for educational purposes. 
A portion of this grant is usually given to the support of 
Bxtension courses. Admission is then made entirely firee to 
members, or the very low fee of a penny is charged for each 
lecture and admission at this rate made general. At Old- 
ham, Mr. Hudson Shaw has lectured before such an audience 
every winter for six years, no other courses having been 
chosen by the centre. The course on Florentine history 
which was delivered last winter attracted an audience of 
over seven hundred. I am told by those who understand as 
well as any the temper of the English artisan that this large 
attendance is made the more remarkable rather than less so 
by the fact of free admission, even though it is true the 
money was really paid by themselves, since if it had not 
been appropriated by the committee to this purpose, it would 
have gone to increase the yearly dividend. 

In the northern counties of England, there is no dearth 
of desire for instruction among at least that part of the 
industrial classes which has felt the awakening and stimu- 
lating influence of labor organization either in the form of 
trade unionism or by co-operation. But the financial burden 
of the University Extension scheme is felt in many quarters 
to be too great to justify its introduction. It is from such 
quarters especially that we may expect in the ftiture a steady 
pressure on County Councils and on the universities for 
assistance which is surely needed and as surely justifiable on 
grounds of public good. 
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Reference has been made above to the ** middle class " 
centre as distinguished from the "artisan" centre. The 
distinction is apt to be somewhat puzzling to the American 
reader, yet it is impossible to translate the discussions based 
on English conditions into such terms as to make them 
intelligible to one who is not familiar with the social dis- 
tinctions of England. I have taken some pains to inquire 
into the history and organization of one of the "middle 
class" centres. The secretary, who is commended at the 
central office as one of the most efficient of the local secre- 
taries, is the daughter of a dissenting minister. The centre 
has had two courses each year for four years. An examina- 
tion of the balance sheets reveals the fact that at the end of 
every year until the present one, there has been a balance of 
from twenty to seventy dollars dtu the treasurer, Americans 
will be interested to learn that the lecturer by whose courses 
this unfavorable balance was transformed into the handsome 
favorable balance in which the centre now rejoices, is the 
same lecturer to the popularity of whose courses the full 
treasuries of several centres in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
in the fall of '91 were due. Of the various financial plans 
which the centre had tried, the following is perhaps the 
most ingenious. It was proposed in order to avoid the 
necessity for either a guarantee fund or a subscription list. 
By the double course is meant simply two consecutive 
courses on the same or different subjects, each course con- 
sisting of ten lectures and classes. I quote from the circular : 
Twenty members to be responsible, each for the sale of five 
double-course tickets. These will be known as A members. 
Twenty members to be responsible each, for the sale of three 
double-course tickets. These will be known as B members. 
Twenty members to be responsible each, for the sale of two 
double-course tickets. These will be known as C members. 
Tickets will only be issued as double-course tickets at ten 
shillings (two dollars and fifty cents) each, but members will 
be able and at liberty to divide and dispose of them separ^ 
ately as single-course tickets at five shillings each, at their 
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own discretion. Any person g^ranteeing the sale of five, 
three, or two double-course tickets will be added to the com- 
mittee and become a member of the society, with the privi- 
lege of voting on subjects, lecturers, and all matters of detail. 
The names only of members will be published, not the 
number of tickets they guarantee, and no further responsi- 
bility will be involved. 

The scheme did not work sufficiently well to secure its 
renewal at the opening of the succeeding year. The expe- 
rience of the centre in financial affairs is that a personal 
canvass for the sale of tickets will secure as good an income 
as any other plan, and that the labor and responsibility of 
the canvass cannot well be distributed among more than two 
or three people. The secretary frankly admits that working- 
men do not attend the courses, that they are not attracted by 
the general announcement, and that no special attempt to 
enlist their interest has been made. Elementary school 
teachers, women of leisure and clerks constitute the bulk of 
the audience. The only popular course is literature. No 
course in history or political economy has been tried. Two 
courses in science have been given, but few of those who 
had been in the literature courses attended, and not a suffi- 
cient number of new recruits was found to make good the 
shrinkage. A Students' Association has been formed for 
the study of literature and the nudetis of students which is 
found in this association ready to write papers and to give 
some time weekly to study of assigned topics numbers about 
fifty. The examinations in both literature and science have 
been considered satisfactory, and in two or three instances 
have attracted high praise from the examiner who, in 
England, is always some one else than the lecturer. The 
history of the centre, even if related more in detail, would 
afford little of striking interest except to the Extension 
specialist. It would be of interest to such specialist because 
it is typical, because it exhibits much persistency under 
what have been far from especially favorable conditions, and 
because it emphasizes the truth to which attention was 
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called at the outset that there is no golden secret to leani 
from our English cousins unless it be that of patience. Our 
centres are showing a splendid enthusiasm and energy. 
They may profitably add to those virtues, patience and stay- 
ing power, as occasion may require. 

Edward T. Dbvinb. 

Oxford^ August t tSgi, 



LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 



** IMEVER,** said Lowell, **was a young nation setting 
^ ^ forth jauntily to seek its own fortune so dum- 
founded as Brother Jonathan when John Bull cried gruffly 
from the roadside : ' Stand and deliver a national litera- 
ture ! ' After fumbling in his pockets he was obliged to 
confess that he hadn't one about him at that minute.'' 

For many years the adjective ** American ** was enough 
to condemn a book unread. In 1820, however, we may be 
said to have entered upon a new era, and even so critical an 
authority as the Edinburgh Review was compelled to admit 
that being American was no longer incompatible with a 
pure literary style. In speaking of Irving's ** Sketch 
Book," it laid great stress upon the fact that it was written 
by an American and said : "The most remarkable thing in 
a work so circumstanced certainly is that it should be 
written throughout with the greatest care and accuracy and 
worked up to a great purity and beauty of diction, on the 
model of the most elegant and polished of our native writers. 
... It is the first American work, we rather think of 
any description, but certainly the first purely literary pro- 
duction to which we could give this praise." 

Not until then had pure literature obtained a foothold 
in this country. This statement may awaken dissent, but a 
consideration of the subject will show its truth. Some of 
the books which were published during the first hundred 
years after the settlement of this country show great ability 
in some directions, but nearly always accompanied by 
equally great deficiencies in others. Franklin's * 'Auto- 
biography" is, perhaps, the only exception. These books 
are interesting only from their historical value, since they 
give us some idea of the modes of thought and feeling and 

the manner of living which characterized our early history. 

(71) 
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Most of them were written in New England among the 
Puritans. Any appreciation of the beauties of nature or art 
is conspicuously absent and the tone is, almost without 
exception, that of the Puritan religion. This gloomy spirit 
gradually grew less and less manifest as the years passed 
and books began to become more humane and kindly in 
their views of life, yet there was always a lack of those 
qualities which we associate with the idea of literature. As 
late as 1750 we find the theological element still predominant. 
Not until Franklin's ** Autobiography ** was written* had 
any pure literature been produced here. There, almost for 
the first time, do we find a style that is in any way compar- 
able to that of the great English masters, and there it is only 
a reflection of Addison. **The first drudgery of settling 
colonies is over," said Franklin ; **now comes leisure to 
cultivate the finer arts and improve the common stock of 
learning." • 

Englishmen at one time wondered why Americans pro- 
duced no literature. They seemed to ignore the fact that 
literature never flourishes unless circumstances are favorable, 
which was certainly not the case in America during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. What were the con- 
ditions under which literature was flourishing in England ? 
At once there rise before our minds' eye the old universities 
founded a thousand years ago, centuries before America was 
ever dreamed of. The old cathedrals and historic buildings 
are records in stone of a past that might well serve to stimu- 
late literary genitis. The associations which cluster around 
every foot of English ground are such as keep constantly in 
the mind those thoughts and feelings from which a literature 
may be expected to arise. The traditions <5f the race going 
back many centuries were all in its favor. There was no 
lack of learning and the aesthetic stimulus indispensable to 
literary work. Such were a few of the conditions under 
which literature flourished. 

* It was not published in this country until 1817. and then in a mutilated and 
altered form. Not until 1867 was it published as Franklin wrote it. 
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Tom now to our own country and see the absolute 
blank which it presented. There is only one kind of 
literature which is inspired and fostered by primeval forests 
and ocean stretches and that requires mind of a peculiar 
type quite diflFerent from any possessed by our Puritan 
ancestors. There was no Past, all was future, and literature 
was never yet known to thrive without a history behind it* 
Even to-day we lack the aesthetic feelings awakened by old 
moss-covered buildings hallowed by their traditions of the 
past. Nothing here can boast of an age exceeding two and 
a-half centuries, except Nature herself. Nothing is yet so 
remote as to be softened and mellowed by the haze which 
antiquity spreads over things and through which we 
can penetrate only with the imagination. We lack, even 
to-day, in large measure the literary apparatus of Europe, 
her libraries, her learned institutions, her race of professed 
scholars. In our early days we had nothing but the 
memories of **Our Old Home," as Hawthorne calls Eng- 
land, and the free and independent spirit which led to the 
founding of the colonies. 

The reproach of a lack of literature was, however, 
destined to be removed. Great authors usually occur in 
groups, and in America has been the latest instance of it. 
The soil which for nearly 200 years had been barren and 
unproductive seemed suddenly to receive those elements 
which had before been lacking and a remarkable literary 
harvest was the result. The men who constitute the first, 
and as yet the only distinctive period of American literature, 
belong, almost without exception, to the generation im- 
mediately succeeding the Revolution. Periods of national 
commotion are usually followed by periods of great intel- 
lectual activity. Between 1783 and 1800 were bom Irving, 
Cooper, Halleck, Prescott, Bryant and Bancroft, and between 
1800 and 1810 were bom Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Poe and Willis. With the addition of 
but few names, notably those of Motley (1814) and Lowell 
^1819), these are the men whose writings form the founda- 
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tion of American literature. When America began to pro- 
duce literature worthy the name, English appreciation was 
warm and kindly. At the time when Scott and Byron were 
engrossing the attention of the reading public, American 
books were winning the praise of the best critics, and 
Irving* s work, published under his nont deplume ** Crayon,** 
was seriously attributed to Scott, while Byron said he 
** knew it by heart, or at least, there is no passage in it to 
which I cannot immediately turn.** Brother Jonathan now 
'* had a literature about him." 

Let us now consider briefly American literature with 
reference to those traits wherein it differs from the work of 
English authors. We are of the same race as the English and 
speak the same language. Their history prior to the seven- 
teenth century is our history. Chaucer and Gower, Marlowe 
and Shakespeare belong as much to us as to them. Our liter- 
ary work is as truly English literature as is theirs and should 
be so considered. We measure our books by the same stand- 
ards and exact from them the same obedience to the laws of 
literature. Substantially then American literature is Eng- 
lish, a fact which English critics are not slow to announce 
when any work of particular merit is published here. The 
average Englishman is apt to associate the term American 
with those peculiarities of action and novel ideas of life 
which are so prominent in the works of Bret Harte and 
others, and he is not alone in this, for there are many who 
exaggerate the significance of an Americanized grammar 
and spelling book.* Let us first point out several things 
which Americanism in its higher sense is not. American liter- 
ature, does not necessarily concern itself with cowboys, 
Indians or negroes, although these have in some of our 
books played important parts. It is not the exponent 
of a reckless radicalism, although this too may be 
found in some books. It is not characterized by a 

^Many so-called " Yankeeiams " and "Americanisms** are the survival of 
Hngliih provincialisms and are in their origin distinctly not American. For a dis> 
cussion of this, read the preface to the second part of " Bigelow Papers.** 
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disregard of antiquity in underestimating the value of old 
customs and old forms. Bach of these has been pointed 
out at various times as peculiarly American. That they 
have appeared in our literature is true, but they have not 
affected, except incidentally, that work whereby our litera- 
ture should be judged if at all, for here we must apply a 
well known principle of literary criticism and judge a nation, 
as an individual, only by its best. 

The truer and better Americanism, which belongs to the 
American people and is voiced in their literature, is a far 
more subtle quality than these, and for this reason is often 
less noticeable. It represents the growth of centuries in the 
view which it takes of man in his various relations and in 
the magnifying of personal qualities by diminishing the im- 
portance of external conditions. Something of this spirit 
maybe seen in the use of the word ** gentleman,*' which 
in this country has returned to its original signification. 
The importance of the individual man was never so 
thoroughly recognized as it is in America. Class distinc- 
tions have been obliterated and pure democracy, the dream 
of the ages, has become a reality, at least theoretically. Re- 
ligious liberty has become a fact where once a phantom. 
Toleration in all its forms is limited only by the restrictions 
necessary for the preservation of the unity and welfare of the 
whole people and the maintenance of our free institutions. 
Add to these a certain progressiveness possessed by no other 
people and you have the most characteristic traits of Ameri- 
can thought. American literature is affected by all these 
things, and as a whole is democratic and progressive in its 
tone. 

The American mind is composite, possessing the mental 
qualities of several races, and literature, which is one of the 
channels through which the mind expresses itself, shows 
the effect of it. 

Pure national literatures are to-day impossible in the 
sense in which they once existed. Electricity and steam are 
bringing the whole world into the closest union of thought. 
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Translation is making all literature common property and 
even national peculiarities are to some extent being worn 
away by contact with men of other countries. Cosmopoli- 
tanism seems to be the tendency in various departments of 
human thought and feeling. To consider American literature 
national in any narrow sense is impossible. It is closely 
allied with that of England, and the union is growing yet 
closer. We may well conclude these general remarks by 
again quoting Lowell, who says, ** Not all the waters of that 
ocean which divides but cannot divorce them can wash out 
of the consciousness of either nation the feeling that we hold 
intellectual property in common, that we owe allegiance to 
the same moral and literary traditions." 

JosiAH H. Pbnniman. 

Univtrtity of Pennsylvania, August ^ 1891, 
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f T is a curious coincidence that on both sides of the Atlantic 
^ a town of the same name should be pressing to the front 
place in the local organization of University Extension work. 
With you, Reading in Pennsylvania is distinguishing itself, 
we understand, by its vigorous enterprise in regard to the 
extension of university teaching. With us, Reading in 
Berkshire has been enabled, by a recent combination of 
fortunate circumstances, to earn a similar distinction. 

The traveler, who is sped by one of the expresses of the 
Great Western Railway down the green Thames Valley from 
Oxford to London, passes, within half an hour of the former 
city, through a shallow gorge, to the north of which rise the 
chalk escarpments of the beech-clad Chittem Hills, while to 
the south roll away the wide acclivities of the Wiltshire 
Downs. Hardly has he emerged from the gorge than the 
traveler finds himself in a breadth of flat fertile meadow, 
edged by low hills, through which the Thames saunters 
along between lines of willows, its waters gay with pleasure 
boats and holiday-seeking oarsmen. On the border of the 
meadow, where the river Kennet joins the Thames, stands 
Reading, a growing, prosperous town, built for the most 
part of red brick and containing some 60,000 inhabitants. 
As the train hurries you past the town, you take in at a 
glance the signs of its ancient importance and modem 
activity. Hemming in the ruined memorials of its mediaeval 
grandeur stand the high warehouses and tall chimneys which 
account for its present affluence. Few English towns have 
shown greater resourceftilness than Reading. It has been 
interesting for a thousand years. No fitter scene could 
therefore be found for an educational experiment, the object 
of which is so to develop the resources of our ancient uni- 
versities as to render them more widely useful to the new 

needs of an industrial and democratic age. 

(77) 
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Reading and Oxford alike enjoy the privilege of great 
traditions. Both are facing the new responsibilities which 
modem life has thrown on those ancient communities which 
have the imagination to perceive and the courage to compass 
them. Both are beginning to realize that, after the funda- 
mental need of religion, the greatest need of modem civili- 
zation is the inspiration and the intellectual discipline of 
knowledge. Both are convinced that, if not the fullness, at 
any rate much of the fruit of knowledge may by patient 
and liberal organization be made available for the busy men 
and women who are at present shut out, through no fault of 
their own, from access to its treasuries. Both are persuaded 
that, if there must be an aristocracy of culture, that aristo- 
cracy is not an hereditary, or necessarily a wealthy, one. 
Both wish to bring the incentives, the opportunities, the 
rewards of learning within the constant reach of the common 
people. And both believe that this greater equalization of 
intellectual opportunity can be best attained by an alliance 
between the centres of industry and the centres of research ; 
by a policy which will secure for the future of education the 
beneficial guidance alike of academic experience and of 
practical sagacity ; which will prevent any divorce, to quote 
Mr. Mackinder*s far-seeing contention, between the educa- 
tion of the college and the complementary education of 
practical life ; which will unite in one stream of educational 
activity ancient traditions and modem enterprise; which 
will correct the characteristic failings of each tendency by 
the compensatory excellences of the other ; which will com- 
bine the advantage of central guidance and suggestion with 
the correlative advantage of local self-government and inde- 
pendent initiative. 

An ambitious programme — it may be said. Yes, but a 
hopeful one. In a national enterprise it is right to aim 
high ; in an educational work it is doubly wrong to do 
otherwise. We shall not live to see our hopes fully realized. 
Numberless disappointments doubtless await us. Our pres- 
ent resources are feeble enough. But patient and persevering 
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purpose will in the end prevail. It is for this generation to 
start the work ; other and wiser workers may complete it. 
But we may look forward with faith to the time when higher 
education shall be democratic and» for all who can appreciate 
it, universal. And in the meantime the day of small things 
brings its own encouragements and rewards. 

It is with one of these early encouragements that, in 
compliance with your wish, I venture to acquaint our Ameri- 
can colleagues in the work in which we are alike engaged. 
The greatest blot on our English system of University Exten- 
sion teaching is its want of sequence, of thoroughness, of 
systematization. It is in these points that the practical side 
of our work falls furthest below its ideal programme. We 
may have ilan^ we may have enthusiasm, we may have 
ambition. But what we have not yet got, in most of the 
local centres at all events, is the intellectual discipline of an 
orderly and progressive curriculum. Now this is a grave 
defect. Our work cannot last unless it steadily grows into 
something better than it now is. It must strike its roots 
deep or it will die down like a weed. It must attach to 
itself, and progressively satisfy, the widening needs of the 
most sincere and industrious students in each town where it 
is established. It cannot afford to disappoint the students 
while gratifying the whims of new relays of the public. 
True, it must at first attract and win the confidence of both. 
But it is among the former that it will find its truest friends. 
And it must grow into and out of their intellectual needs or 
sooner or later it will disappoint and alienate them. No 
succession of merely popular achievements can make up 
for the loss of the moral support of the students at any 
centre. But the intellectual needs of students open out year 
by year. University Extension, therefore, cannot afford to 
stand still. 

It is at this point, then, in each chapter of its local 
history, that University Extension needs a helping hand. 
Some one must step forward to aid and encourage it. The 
students themselves are mostly poor. They are naturally 
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for the most part young people. Naturally, too, they have 
no great local influence or authority, and their inexperience 
would suffice to deter them from venturing on any bold 
policy of organization, even did they know how to compass 
so large and expensive an undertaking. Some one, there- 
fore, must at this point give them a lead. And this is just 
what was needed, and just what has happened, at our 
English Reading. 

** In Oxford,** it was once wittily said, ** Hot and cold 
water are laid on ; there is hot water to get into, and cold to 
throw,'* and University Extension has not been without its 
critics in Oxford itself. Nothing, however, could have been 
juster than much of this criticism, nothing more generous 
than the aid and liberality with which it has been frequently 
accompanied. Our University friends have seen and 
pointed out our weakness ; but they have also furnished us 
with some of the means of curing it. Several years ago, for 
example, the Fellows of Trinity College, of which the present 
Headmaster of Rugby was then president, subscribed for 
some time to our frmd for the maintenance of an expe- 
rienced lecturer. In 1890 the Master and Fellows of Balliol 
College elected this same lecturer, (the Rev. W. Hudson 
Shaw) to a Fellowship in their distinguished society, signi- 
fying thereby their recognition of his great services and 
their hopefulness in regard to the future of University 
Extension work. And finally, within the last few months, 
the governing body of Christ Church have elected to a 
Studentship, (the term ** Student** is at Christ Church 
equivalent to the term ** Fellow** as used elsewhere,) Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder who is, as you are well aware, one of the 
leaders of the University Extension in England. But the 
novelty and significance of the action of Christ Church lies, 
not in the mere election of Mr. Mackinder to a Studentship, 
but in the special duties which have been laid upon him in vir- 
tue of his new position. Conscious of the educational defects 
of the University Extension system in its present stage, 
desirous also of doing their best to remedy those defects, the 
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governing body of Christ Church elected Mr. Mackinder 
* ' with a view to deepening^ systefPuUisting and io-ordinaHng 
University Extension teaching at a chosen centre J** In other 
words, Mr. Mackinder is entrusted with the task of at- 
tempting to strengthen the tutorial and systematic side of 
University Extension work, not throughout the whole 
system, but at one chosen place, which will thus, if the 
experiment succeeds, become a model for other centres, a 
type to which (with due allowance for diversity of local needs 
and other circumstances) they may assimilate themselves. 
It will, however, be seen at once that, important as was 
the action of the governing body of Christ Church in thus 
marking out Mr. Mackinder's duties, no less important was 
the choice of the town to which Mr. Mackinder's services 
should be offered. In this matter the generosity and 
public spirit of the citizens of Reading have happily met 
half-way the liberality and forethought of Christ Church. 
Though not the oldest or the most firmly established centre 
of University Extension teaching in England, (it is at once 
a pleasure and a duty for an Oxford writer to repeat that 
three or four of the Cambridge University Extension centres 
have been up to the present time our models in matters of 
local organization and financial solidity,) Reading is the 
oldest Extension centre in the Oxford district and it was 
felt, I believe, by the governing body of Christ Church that 
considerations of neighborhood and geographical conve- 
nience, added to others of which I need not speak in detail, 
made Reading ideally the best place in which to try an 
experiment which must almost certainly be fruitful and 
may become historic. Situated half-way between Oxford 
and London, easy of access from both cities, an important 
junction in the railway system of Southern England, an 
industrial centre of distinction and promise, a town of great 
traditions and unfailing enterprise, famous for the muni- 
ficence and sagacity of its leading citizens, Reading was 
clearly marked out as the scene best adapted for the trial 
of a somewhat momentous venture in education. To 
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Reading, therefore, the offer of Christ Church was quietly 
made, and of the mode of its acceptance it is the object of 
this article to speak. 

In the first place, however, it must be premised that the 
object of University Extension teaching is to supplement, 
not to compete with, existing facilities for public education 
in Bngland. It seeks to co-ordinate, not to supplant, the 
agencies which are already at work. Nothing was done at 
Reading, therefore, until there was reason to believe that the 
educational leaders of the town were prepared to welcome a 
new development of University Extension and to allow the 
University and Christ Church to co-operate with them in their 
work. There is at Reading an ancient Grammar school, at 
which Archbishop Laud was a pupil and of which the famous 
Dr. Valpy was at one time headmaster. The present head 
of this school, Mr. Barnard, gave cordial encouragement to the 
new scheme and promised the aid of his staff in those depart- 
ments of classical teaching which must eventually form a 
part in any adequate system for the higher instruction of adults. 
On the side of elementary education, on the other hand, it 
was known that leading members of the School Board would 
give fiiendly assistance and support to the new undertak- 
ing. And midway between the educational agencies of the 
Grammar School and the School Board stands the local insti- 
tution connected with the Government Department of Science 
and Art. It was felt that no plan for the higher education of 
adults would be complete or indeed desirable unless it fully 
recognized the long and valuable services and preserved the 
efficiency of the local teachers who have been laboring for 
years in connection with the government authorities of South 
Kensington. The problem, therefore, was how to adjust 
these different pieces of educational machinery in such a way 
as to increase the value and amount of the output of each, 
without compromising the welfare of any of them. 

The tact and consideration of the local organizers, aided 
by the labors of Mr. Mackinder, have solved the difficult 
problem. The existing University Extension Committee has 
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been fused with that which has hitherto co-operated with 
South Kensington alone. The two organizations have been 
united and will resume work in September under the title of 
" the Reading University Extension College, in conjunction 
with the Schools of Science and Art. * ' The valuable services 
of the existing teachers in science and art have been retained. 
Their work will be supplemented by that of at least four Uni- 
versity lecturers, viz., Mr. Marriott in History, Mr. Churton 
Collins in Literature, Mr. Burch in Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
and Mr. Dixon in Mathematics. Mr. Mackinder is Principal 
of the College and Mr. Barkas continues to be the headmaster 
of the Art School in conjunction with it. The College, 
which has already on its t)ooks over six hundred regular or 
occasional students, is governed by a Council, representative 
of the Town Council, the School Board, the educational 
institutions of Reading and the general body of subscribers. 
The fact that the Council numbers among other distinguished 
members the Messrs. Palmer and the Messrs. Sutton shows 
how fully representative it is of the industries and civic 
ability of Reading. To mark the connection between 
the hew institution and one of the greatest of the Oxford 
foundations, the Dean of Christ Church has been appointed 
Visitor of the College. Aided by a municipal contribution 
and equipped by liberal subscriptions from private benefac- 
tors, the new institution will be opened on September 29th 
by the Dean of Christ Christ, an old Blizabethan building 
having been remodeled in order to provide the necessary 
lecture-rooms and offices. It should be added that the new 
College has owed much to the guidance of Mr. Walter 
Palmer, the President of the former University Extension 
Society, and that it will enjoy the services of an able secre- 
tary, Mr. Wright. Thus guided by sagacious counsels, 
furnished with a distinguished and experienced staff, aided 
by public sympathy and private munificence, happily housed 
in a building, the fabric of which recalls the period of the 
Revival of Learning, and served by Mr. Mackinder, who of 
the whole English University Extension staff is the man 
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most fitted for these new and onerous duties, the new Read- 
ing University Extension College will enter next month on 
what promises to be a career of usefulness and distinction. 

Nearly 300 years ago, a native of Reading, Sir Thomas 
White, founded a new college in Oxford (St. John's), attach- 
ing to his new foundation two scholarships for Reading bo3*s. 
it is significant of the continuity of English life that a lineal 
descendant of Sir Thomas, Mr. Theodore White, was one of 
the secretaries of the Reading University Extension Com- 
mittee at the time when the offer of Christ Church enabled 
Oxford to repay part of its old debt by helping to found a 
college in Reading. We will hope that the great work which 
was done for education in the middle ages by such institu- 
tions as the Benedictine Abbey of Reading, the third of all 
English abbeys in riches and magnificence, may be resumed 
tmder new conditions of broader usefulness by the new 
University Extension College, and that the great traditions 
of the busy Berkshire town — once a camp of the Danes, 
afterwards a stronghold of the Normans, the scene, in 11 85, 
of the presentation to Henry II. by the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
of the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, and of the reconciliation 
of Richard II. to his nobles, in 1389 ; subsequently the site 
of a palace of Henry VIII., connected by strong tradition 
with the life of Cardinal Wolsey, the birthplace of Laud and 
of other men and women distinguished in the history of 
letters and politics, — may inspire the students with a noble 
and generous ideal of the education of citizens and lead 
them to set an example to be followed hereafter by other 
towns, the inhabitants of which are at present less favored 
than they. 

MicHAKL E. Sadler. 

Oxford, August 16, 1892, 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONFERENCE AT 

CHAUTAUQUA. 



TT was peculiarly appropriate that representatives of a 
^ movement for extending to the people the privilege of ^ 
university instruction should meet at Chautauqua. For 
many years Chautauqua has striven to reach with educa« 
tional aid and direction the thousands of earnest people whose 
school life is cut short by necessity, the many who feel the 
need of stimulating powers once active but for long neglected, 
and the comparatively few who have the ambition and per- 
severance to do thorough scholarly work. 

The methods of Chautauqua have been successful in a 
marked degree. Pioneer work sometimes imder discourag- 
ing conditions has been done. Within the last few years 
the higher educational institutions of America, influenced 
not only by English experiments but by home demands, 
have changed their policy in a marked way and are seeking 
wise plans for widening their influence. In this work, 
Chautauqua stands ready to co-operate heartily, for Chau- 
tauqua exalts the university, is true to the highest educa-, 
tional standards, and aims to do a work which shall be not 
a substitute for academic training, but in some measure a 
compensation for the loss of the best opportunities. 

During the month of July, previous to the University 
Extension Conference, two model courses were given by 
Prof. J, H. Gilmore, of the University of Rochester, on 
** American Poetry,** and by Prof. Owen Seaman, of the 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on ** Art 
and Life in Ancient Greece.** Both courses conformed in 
all respects to the essential features of the English idea. 

While the conference was in session, July i8 to 23^ 
Prof. Seaman gave a second course on ' ' The Poetry anid 

Teaching of Robert Browning.** 

(85) 
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During the week of the conference, Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
of the University of the State of New York, was present 
and gave a series of addresses on subjects closely connected 
with the Extension movement. All the meetings were 
largely attended, and the proceedings were followed with 
much interest. 

Chancellor John H. Vincent opened the first meeting of 
the conference with a few introductory words regarding the 
working of University Extension in England, after which 
Prof. Owen Seaman spoke in detail of the method of organ- 
izing centres, the cost of courses, the choice of lecturers, the 
syllabus and the examination. At the close of Prof. Sea- 
man's talk the conversation brought out the following facts : 
Towns of 5000 inhabitants, or less, have been able to carry 
on successful Extension courses. Many times financial help 
is given by others than the active students. Guarantee 
funds are sometimes raised by those who are interested in 
the movement and subscription tickets sold without refer- 
ence to the holders attending the courses. As a rule, how- 
ever, the authorities — the universities — give no aid. Trades 
Unions and corporations sometimes raise Extension funds 
for their particular localities. Traveling libraries and 
apparatus are fi-equently sent to aid the students without 
charge. Only about one-sixth or one-seventh of those who 
attend the course take the final examination. 

President William R. Harper presided at the conference 
on Tuesday afternoon, and after brief remarks touching the 
importance of work in all departments of education, intro- 
duced President Thwing, of the Western Reserve University, 
who spoke on " How to make the Extension Student Work 
Harder," as follows : 

*< My subject is prosaic and I shall treat it in a prosaic 
way. The lecturer can make the Extension student work 
harder by cultivating personal relations with him. A small 
class is the best. Henry Adams says that the best class is 
the class of three ; with more the teacher must divide him- 
self too much, with less there is not sufficient stimulus for 
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the Students. The teacher should cultivate the picturesque 
side of his subject, he should take up those subjects in 
which he can awaken the most interest. He should bring 
all books and apparatus necessary to the course within the 
easy reach of his students. He should encourage his stu- 
dents to take notes for the sake of discipline and thorough- 
ness. He should urge his students to take the final 
examination both by his personal influence and by offering 
awards, prizes, honors, etc. In fine, in order to get the best 
work out of his students he should be the best teacher 
possible. 

"The student on his part should choose an interesting 
lecturer. A teacher may be interesting in several ways, in 
heartiness, frankness and fiiendliness, as Henry Adams ; in 
gentle, intellectual sympathy, as George H. Palmer ; in 
intellectual clearness and keen sense of wit and humor, as 
E. A. Clark. Not all men can be so interesting as these 
men of Harvard, but the student should make the best 
choice possible. The student should also choose the most 
interesting subject and work in a line with his pursuits in 
life. He should do all he can, always holding before his 
mind the value of culture. The purpose of University 
Extension is to develop a strong and broad culture of the 
whole personality. He should appreciate that to know the 
best things is to have the best knowledge. He should bear 
in mind that education is not vicarious — ^he must cultivate 
his own personality. He must make up his will to go to 
work. He must work regularly, methodically, energetically. 
In fine, the student must aim to be the best and largest in 
all his nature and parts. All then will become an induce- 
ment to work in every department of life.** 

After President Thwing*s speech Prof, W. H. Mace, of 
Syracuse University, spoke of the practicability of good, 
thorough work being done in the lines of history, and of the 
energy of his Extension students. He said that the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York are ready to 
render material assistance in Extension work, particularly 
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by printing and publishing important papers and docu- 
ments. 

Prof. George E. Fellows, of the University of Indiana, 
emphasized the importance of the teacher giving careful 
attention to the needs of each student and of his following 
closely the individual work. 

Prof W. O. Sproull, of the University of Cincinnati, 
spoke of the importance of tools — laboratories, libraries, 
cabinets, etc. — for the best Extension work, and especially 
recommended bringing the latest results and discoveries of 
scholars before the people. 

Chancellor Vincent presided at the Wednesday meeting 
of the conference, and introduced Prof. W. H. Mace, of 
Syracuse University, who spoke on the subject, ** Can the 
Extension Teacher Duplicate his University Work in the 
Centres ?** as follows : 

** Owing to the limits'of my experience in this field, 
my answer to the question must not be considered complete 
and final, but I think I may safely answer the question 
affirmatively in the following respects : 

1. The formal university lecture can without difficulty 
be duplicated in the centre. The lecture need not neces- 
sarily be ** literary** or oratorical. I have found that my 
Extension students were more interested in movements, the 
history of ideas and principles, the philosophy of history, 
than in the mere chronicles of events. The centres want 
not popular, but scholarly lectures, work as thorough and 
critical as is offered in the universities. 

2. The informal discussion and critical review of the 
lecture can be made as finitfiil in the Extension field as in 
the university. The advantages to be derived from the 
stimulus and personal guidance of the teacher are appreciated 
by the Extension students as well as by the university or 
college students. 

3. In the matter of collateral reading the university 
student seems to have an advantage, in that he has access to 
the tmiversity library, but this feature can be made as valu- 
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able on the Strict University Bxtension plan as in university 
work. The printed syllabus, which is an essential of Bx- 
tension work, obviates the necessity of note-taking and 
allows the student to give his entire energy to acquiring the 
thoughts of the lecturer without the dissipation of jotting 
down the points that seem to him the most important. 

4* The interpretation of originals is an important part 
of university work. Instead of taking the instructor's views 
and interpretations merely on authority the student should be 
encouraged to go to the original documents and treatises and 
investigate as far as he may be able on his own responsibility. 
The authorities here mentioned, if properly consulted by the 
students in the course, must give the student a more adequate 
conception of the times and problems than he could gain in 
any other way. In this way he may work out his views and 
opinions for himself, and gain that independence which can 
only be acquired by his making his own discoveries. 

I conclude then that in the foregoing most essential fea- 
tures the university teacher can duplicate his work in his 
Extension centres.** 

At the close of Professor Mace's address, Professor E. 
S. Crawley, of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke in 
brief on the teaching of mathematics to Extension classes * 
and Mr. Melvil Dewey, Professor Fellows, Professor Free- 
man, of the University of Wisconsin, and others spoke on 
the best method of conducting the ** Quiz.** 

Thursday afternoon, at the close of Mr. Dewey* s speech 
on Modem Libraries and the Chautauqua Movement, Chan- 
cellor Vincent opened the fourth session of the University 
Bxtension Conference. Seven minutes were devoted to an 
expression of views as to the aims of University Bxtension, 
and the methods of putting it into operation in the centres. 
It was given out that the aims of the movement are to 
quicken home life in the interests of higher education, 
increase the number of those who go to college and supple- 
ment the work of high schools and grammar schools by 

•Cf. '• Univbrsity Extbnsion/' vol, i, p. 325. 
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stimulatiiig the school teachers. In order to effect a good 
organization in the centre and start the work it was suggested 
that prominent, public spirited men should be interested and 
led to use their influence in favor of the movement, that a 
guarantee fund should be pledged, that tickets should be 
sold so as to commit the people to the course, and that the 
work of organization should be carried on with energy. At 
the dose of this general discussion Chancellor Vincent intro- 
duced Professor Freeman, who spoke on what had been 
accomplished in Wisconsin. He agreed with President 
Thwing that the best class is the class of three, and said 
that it is a question whether the lecturer should not have 
assistance to correct the papers when they come in in such 
large numbers as to tax the time of the lecturer unduly. 

Professor W. O. Sproull spoke of the work of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in conducting Saturday classes for the 
benefit of the school teachers and others who might find 
it desirable to attend. He emphasized the importance 
of conducting evening classes in the interests of those whose 
days are full. By this method of Saturday and evening 
classes and technical University Bxtension, the immense 
capital which is now invested in educational appliances might 
be rendered much more productive. 

Professor J. H. Gilmore, of the University of Rochester, 
was then invited to the platform and said that he wanted to 
make one suggestion with reference to the implication that 
a University Bxtension course was not successful unless a 
very large proportion of those who listened to the lectures 
also did the paper work and took the examination. It is a 
legitimate, incidental benefit of University Bxtension — 
though not precisely its object — ^to furnish literary impulse 
and guidance to that class of persons who are too tired or too 
busy to do the recommended tuork of the course. 

The fifth and last session of the Conference on Friday 
afternoon was largely attended. The discussion was entirely 
informal, being questions suggested on which those present 
expressed their views. All the details of the system were 
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brought out. Chautauqua claims a very important place 
in the University Extension work, but it never has claimed 
to have originated it as such. It does claim to have 
planned in 1873 ^^^ done in 1874 everything without excep- 
tion that is done now at its best by the University Extension 
movement. That work was begun in England in 1873 and 
in 1874 it was begun here. They called it University Exten- 
sion, we called it the Sunday-School Assembly; and in 
Biblical and pedagogical study applied all the principles and 
methods that are applied to-day at their best by the Univer- 
sity Extension movement. Chautauqua does not boast, but 
her work should be recognized at its true worth. 

John H, Vincbnt. 

Chauiaugua^ August ^ 1892, 




UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
CONVOCATION OP THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 



THE discussions of Thursday afternoon, July 7, were 
on the subject of University Extension as practically 
conducted dtuing the past year in New York and other 
States. The first speaker was Mr. Josiah H. Penniman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who spoke on ** Class Work 
in University Extension.** He began by showing the two 
classes of auditors which every lecturer finds, those who are 
ignorant of the existence of learning and those who lack the 
motive for appropriating it. The problem confronting the 
lecturer was clearly outlined in its relation to both of these 
classes. The speaker showed that every lecturer should 
thoroughly interest his audience in the educational nature 
of the work at the beginning of the course, while during its 
progress the great problem is how to induce students to do 
the paper work. Mr. Penniman suggested that the lecturer 
should not try to secure answers to all questions proposed, 
but should endeavor to have every student do something 
with the aim of improving his work as the course proceeds. 
He urged that the lecturer should not discourage a student 
by undue criticism, but rather lead him to increase his efforts 
by commending wherever possible the papers submitted. The 
end aimed at is ** to cultivate the mental powers of concen- 
tration, distribution, retention and expression,** which can 
be best attained by encouraging students to do original 
work along the lines suggested. 

Professor Edwin S. Crawley, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, next spoke on ** University Extension Teaching 
of Mathematics. * * He showed the special diflSculty of inter- 
esting students in mathematical work, owing to the fact that 
very few are attracted by the inherent charm of the subject 
itself. They rather want practical applications which will 
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assist them in every-day work. These, the speaker held, 
must be put prominently forward, and long demonstrations 
should be accordingly omitted. Another diflSculty which 
the teacher of mathematics specially experiences is the fact 
that previous knowledge of the subject greatly varies among 
those making up the audience. At present it is hardly pos' 
sible for an ordinary local centre to conduct satisfactorily a 
mathematical course, and it must accordingly be left to those 
established in the larger towns and cities. The speaker re- 
ferred specially to the work at Association Local Centre in 
Philadelphia, where students of all classes are gathered from 
all parts of the dty. Professor Crawley showed that the 
greatest need in this study was to have students do more 
S3rstematic work, and urged that wherever practicable they 
meet with an instructor between the lectures for additional 
study and recitation. 

Mr. Thomas, of the Regent's OflSce, next read reports 
from a few of the New York centres, including Yonkers, 
Albion, Poughkeepsie, Binghampton, Ballston, and Albany. 
The work in every case was regarded as highly successful, 
and each of the secretaries stated that the centre expected 
to continue the work during the coming year and in several 
cases to add to the subjects. 

Professor George S. Fullerton of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, discussed the teaching of psychology to Extension 
classes. He said that he had found a large number of the 
community extremely interested in the study of psychology 
without any way of pursuing such study systematically. 
Teachers are certain to be specially interested and are in 
need of an instructor at every step. By means of the Univer- 
sity Extension plan of work, the very few cardinal points 
in psychology may be taught to such an audience. A few 
simple experiments will always be of great assistance. 
Professor Fullerton said that the examination papers sub- 
mitted to him had been highly satisfactory and plainly 
showed that a great amount of good could be done earnest 
students in this subject. 
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Professor W. H. Mace, of Syracuse University, di»- 
enaaed the question as to how fEtr the Extension lecturer can 
duplicate the work of the university in a centre. He said 
that the course which he hadgimBoa the American Revolu- 
tion was the same as that given in college to a daaa of sen- 
iors. While the formal, rhetorical lecture may not be sii&* 
able for the Extension class. Professor Mace held that the 
lecture which instructs and which goes directly to its point, 
which is concrete and illustrative, can nearly always be so 
used. The lecture review and the quiz can also be satisfac- 
torily conducted in Extension classes. By means of the 
syllabus and directions for study much of the college stu- 
dent's collateral reading can also be supplied. Professor 
Mace argued that the results of Extension work should not 
be measured by the number who either do the class work or 
take the examinations. Many are sure to be benefited who 
do not test themselves by either of these standards. 

The Library School prize of $ioo given by Mrs. P. T. 
Sexton, of Palmyra, N. Y., for the best essay on the rela- 
tion of University Extension to local public libraries was 
next awarded by the chairman of the committee, Professor 
H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, to Miss Kath- 
arine L. Sharp, of Chicago. 

Mr. Dewey stated that there would be special demand 
for lecturers on the World's Pair and on American history 
during the coming year, and urged teachers interested in 
these subjects to consider the advisability of giving in- 
struction. He stated that the work was to be continued in 
New York, that more funds were available during the com- 
ing year than during the past, and that the traveling libra- 
ries would continue to be sent out in accordance with the 
new library law which has just been passed. 

Frederic Sherley. 

Albany, July, 1892. 



NOTES. 

President E. D. Warfield, of Lafayette College, has been engaged 
to deliver an Extension coarse of twelve lectures on United States 
history before the Wilkes-Barre Centre. 

Professor W. C. Webster, of Cornell College, will lecture on 
American history, during January and February, to the Extension 
circuit of Eastern Pennsylvania, including the towns of Lancaster, 
Columbia, Lebanon, Marietta and York. 

During his stay in this country last winter, Mr. Michael E. Sadler 
arranged for an essay competition among Extension students. The 
writer of the essay, which has been deemed the best, is Miss Margaret 
E. Pason, of New Hope, Pa., her subject being, "Can Civilized 
Society Devise any Substitute for the Agency of Natural Selection 
Regarded as a Means of Improving the Human Race." The prize 
which Mr. Sadler generously offered has been accordingly sent her. 

In the April number of Univbssity Extension an acknowledg- 
ment was made of a gift of I50 to assist in the work of the American 
Society. The money has been applied to a scholarship granting free 
tuition for one year in the University Extension Seminary and the 
scholarship awarded to Mr. L. A. Blue, a graduate of the Class of 1892, 
of Cornell College, Iowa. This gift is another of the many obliga- 
tions which University Extension work in America owes to Mr. Sadler. 

The readers of Univbrsity Extension will be interested in the 
further account of the new development of Extension teaching at 
Reading, which Mr. Sadler contributes to this issue. The importance 
of the action of Christ Church College can hardly be overestimated, 
being, as it certainly is, the forerunner of similar action on the part 
of other colleges, and offering, as has been said before, to the friends 
of University Extension an unparalleled opportunity of doing more 
thorough and systematic Extension work. 

A movement was started in Norway some years since in the line 
of Extension teaching, but independent of the work in any other 
country. Centres were established first in Christiania and afterwards 
in many other cities. In some places there was an average attendance 
of hundreds, including those engaged in every occupation of life. 
The work has been kept up steadily since, and bids fair to remain 
a permanent element in the educational work of the country. 
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The sncceas of the Extension work in Cleveland during the past 
year has been most encouraging. Although the forming of centres 
was not begun until February, sixteen courses were given at nine 
different points in the city. One of the most satisfactory features of 
the work is the resulting formation of Students' Associations tojcon- 
tinue the subjects of the different lecture courses through the summer 
months. A class has been formed as the result of a course on Astron- 
omy for the study of constellations. The members go each Mon- 
day evening to the observatory of Adalbert College for practical 
work with the telescope. An admirable list of not less than forty-five 
courses has been arranged by the Cleveland Society, from which 
choice will be made of lectures for the coming year. 

The Conference on University Extension at Chautauqua, July i8 
to 23, met with gratifying success, as may be seen in the report from 
Bishop Vincent, published in this issue. The informal discussions, 
especially, were of great value and brought out prominently many 
important, but easily overlooked, aspects of the work. Professor J. 
H. Gilmore, of the University of Rochester, emphasized a funda- 
mental truth when he spoke of the value of Extension teaching in 
furnishing literary impulse and guidance. The result of a course of 
lectures cannot be measured by the number of those doing the refer- 
ence reading, the weekly exercises and taking the final examination, 
any more than, on the other hand, can it be seen in the relative 
crowding of the audience room. An Extension course may be, often 
is, the means of leading a score of people to well-directed and sus- 
tained reading, although not one was influenced to commence the 
weekly paper work with the first lecture. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Professor W. H. Mace, of Syracuse 
University, offered a well considered comparison of the Extension 
lecture with that of the University. He held that in four particulars 
the results of University teaching could be duplicated in the Exten- 
sion field. Even the quality of logical thought and the power of inde- 
pendent investigation can, in Professor Mace's view, be gained by the 
ExtenMon student if the individual opinions of the lecturer be kept 
subordinate to the offering of original material, on which independent 
views can alone be based. This is, perhaps, the t>oldest claim that has 
yet been advanced in behalf of University Extension, and is made by 
one whose scholarship and practical experience in this field command 
the utmost respect That such results can be accomplished in Exten- 
sion teaching is dne to the excellent common-school edocation of the 
United States. 
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T^HE brilliant editor of the ''Review of Reviews" has 
* given a picturesque and thoroughly descriptive defini- 
tion of University Extension in calling it the ''University 
on Wheels.** That is exactly what it aims to be, viz., a sys- 
tem of higher education carried to all comers of a country 
by a peripatetic band of college-bred men and women. It is 
sought, by this method of teaching, to bring to the doors of 
busy people, rich and poor, men and women, to the homes 
of those who have neither leisure nor money for a collegiate 
course, and of those who have not had the preparatory train- 
ing in book knowledge necessary to pass the entrance 
examinations to a university — it is sought to bring to all 
these scholarly teaching on any given topic. 

There is another and ever-growing class of students to 
which the Extension movement will more and more appeal, 
namely, old college graduates. Every one*s life, after uni- 
versity days, becomes specialized, and studies, once of deep 
interest, are dropped, not so much through lack of time to 
pursue them, as because daily life draws us into quite other 
lines. The author forgets his science, the scientist his 
belles-lettres. But in the future, the university fecturer 
will keep burnished and bright those studies which are not 
in daily use, will hold us abreast of our times in knowledge 
other than that necessary to our life pursuit. This may 
lead to the development of the present plan of conferring 
certificates through the Extension examinations becoming 
the means of winning second and higher degrees by those 
who have already passed through a college course.* 

The Extension movement in England has become a 
vital part of educational life during only the last five years. 

♦Cf. •• Univbrsity Bxteksion." Vol. I., p 287. 
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It has developed in that time from a puny and prolonged 
infancy into a robust, well-knit maturity. I say ** pro- 
longed*' advisedly, because such an idea as that embodied 
in University Extension does not spring fully developed in 
an instant from the brain of any one person. The local 
examinations, first held in 1858 by the Universities at 
different centres, eventually led to a demand for some ade- 
quate means for preparation. But the first step towards 
giving a complete course of lectures was not taken till 1867, 
when Professor Stuart, of Cambridge University, was invited 
by an association, of which Josephine Butler, the well-known 
philanthropist, and Miss Clough, the late head of Newnham 
College, were active members, to speak on the art of teach- 
ing. To this request the wise professor replied that it 
would be more beneficial, since ** o, thing is often belt 
described by showing a piece of it,*' for him to give eight 
lectures, in which he would endeavor to teach something. 
In this suggestion of a course of lectures, lies the very ker- 
nel of the distinction between the system of lyceum single 
lectures, and University teaching. 

One of the marked features of the audiences that met 
Professor Stuart, in the four centres at which he delivered 
his lectures, was that they were entirely composed of women. 
Though this is no longer true of the Extension movement, 
it is still a fact, that the classes contain in most places but a 
sprinkling of men. When we come to the numbers taking 
the examination at the end of the courses, the disproportion 
between the sexes is still more marked, for the so-called 
weaker sex comes out bravely in these educational trials of 
strength. It is true that no class of the community, has 
been more neglected educationally than women, and that, 
therefore, they stand in special need of higher training, but 
still it is to be hoped that University Extension will not 
remain so largely a woman's movement. This fault is more 
marked in America than in the mother country. When we 
add to this the fact that literary and scientific societies, 
philanthropic associations and social clubs, founded by and 
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for women, aje spring^g up in all parts of the country, we 
cannot wonder that the outsider begins to note, that the 
average woman is outstripping the average man. This 
tendency is likely to increase, so long as American men 
allow themselves to be wholly engrossed in money-making 
and leave to women the monopoly of culture. 

But there is one reason why University Extension is 
assured a more satisfactory development in America than in 
England, because there already exists in the United States 
a complete system of free secondary education. The im- 
mense advantage which this gives cannot be overestimated. 
In Great Britain there are no fi'ee schools above the element- 
ary grade, and even private venture has left the field of 
secondary education poorly cultivated. Consequently, the 
young people following a course of Extension lectures are 
not, as a whole, 'so well prepared for the work as the same 
class would be in the United States. I have seen some of 
the pearls gleaned from class papers in England written 
during a course of lectures on physiology and deem them 
worthy of being brought to light. It appears that the 
lecturer, when dealing with the lungs, touched upon the 
different methods of breathing, and upon the correct way of 
** supporting" the breath in singing and speaking. Ques- 
tions upon these points elicited the statements, that '* the 
breath should be supported by the abdomenal muscles 
and by oxygen," and that ** deep breathing is best because 
it gives the diaphragm plenty of exercise." Perhaps the 
most astonishing information was that '*one method of 
breathing is called collar-bone breathing, because the breath 
comes from the collar-bone. It is very injurious as the 
lungs are worn away by constant exercise." Breathing 
was defined as ** the absorption of breath by every part of 
the body." Again, in a paper, on literature, we learn that 
the philosopher Bacon was at one time a Franciscan friar, 
and that Shakespeare, when he began to give us more human 
types drew Caliban. I was told tliat these papers were not 
written by little boys and girls, but by young people 
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eighteen or twenty years old, some of whom had been 
teachers in Board Schools. The Extension lecturer, of 
course, has not often such poor material to deal with, but 
more or less of such is met with in England, when the stu- 
dent is too young to have acqtiired, by the training of a trade 
or profession, the habit of clear and ready thinking, and too 
poor to have benefited by the luxuries of secondary education. 
But every flaw in the material only commands greater admi- 
ration for a system of teaching which can produce the result 
undeniably attained. Even the dullest intellects brighten 
under the careful, scholarly influence which the college- 
bred men and women bring to Extension work, and it has 
been noted again and again at centres where the thought of 
the community formerly ran in the narrowest, most material 
channels, that interests were broadened, and a deeper pur- 
pose shown in life after an able course of university lectures 
had been delivered. 

That University Extension is becoming more and more 
a people's movement in England statistics clearly prove. In 
the bootmaking district of Northhamptonshire, to which 
Cambridge University has specially devoted its energies, 
some villages of only two and three thousand inhabitants, 
have furnished audiences of one or two hundred people, 
most of whom were young men and women from the factories. 
In the mining districts, success in touching the working 
people has been no less signal. The general progress of 
the Extension movement has been, as I said above, most 
marked during the last five years. In the session of 1885- 
1886 the number of courses given by the three universities — 
Oxford, Cambridge and London — ^was 172, while in the 
next half decade this number has reached 380. In the ses- 
sion of 1890-1891, Oxford alone gave 190 courses, and this 
season the number will be at least 394, which is more than 
the whole number of courses given by all three universities 
two years ago. The average attendance at the lectures has 
grown in five years, from 16,000 to over 40,000. The strik- 
ing increase in the. number of courses given during the past 
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year, has been largely on the scientific side, a fact undoubt- 
edly due to the grants allowed technical courses by County 
Councils. 

If the nation will do as much now for the study of his- 
tory and literature, there will exist no cause for jealousy 
between the different departments of work, and all those 
interested in the Extension movement will unite in a concen- 
trated effort to gain from the treasury a really worthy endow- 
ment for the ** University of the People." To accomplish 
this will be difficult, for England is decidedly niggardly in 
educational matters. Besides the grants, small as compared 
with those of the United States to elementary schools, the 
government gives only a little over $1,000,000 to the national 
Science and Art Department, about $500,000 to training 
colleges for elementary teachers, $75,000 to London Univer- 
sity, distributes an equal sum among certain local colleges 
of England, and grants a few thousands to colleges in Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. This surely is not a very worthy 
record for the richest nation in the world ! Thus, neglected 
by the State, the Extension movement stands sadly in need 
of funds. The more the movement becomes a popular one, 
the greater grows the need ; for the average cost of a shilling 
a lecture to each student, is beyond the means of working 
people. The ever-recurring deficits have so far been met by 
private, local subscriptions. But this is a precarious source 
of income, often failing in the hour of need. A few scholar- 
ships have been founded, and books have been given to the 
traveling libraries — the London City Companies have also 
subscribed to the Extension funds — ^but all sources of income 
are limited, as compared with the growth of the movement. 
A competent authority says there are not many centres in 
England having a balance of $250 in hand. Under such 
circumstances it is but natural that the best interests of 
education are often overlooked ; for the primary question 
becomes, not what do the students most need, but what 
subject will be most popular, and attract the general 
public. Lack of funds kills consecutive courses, for in 
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in order to attract money, variety must be oflfered. The 
consequence is, that the Extension student is often called 
upon to consider the growth of the British Constitution one 
term and the cause of earthquakes the next. But perhaps 
the most pressing need for money is in order that the lectur- 
ers may be ensured a fixed income. The work is very 
arduous, and if it is well-done, demands the whole of a per- 
son's energies. It is said, that at present, the most success- 
ful Extension lecturers, speaking five evenings a week, and 
three or four afternoons, traveling some 10,000 miles 
in the session, cannot make, in the whole working year of 
twelve weeks in the autumn, and twelve in the spring, more 
than $2500 dollars. The remuneration for such valuable 
pedagogic labor is, with some exceptions, even lower than 
this in America. It is often urged in England, that 
the separate colleges ought to do much towards placing 
the Extension movement on a secure financial basis, and 
that the universities should be more generous in their aid. 
That individual colleges have a duty in this direction to 
perform, there is no doubt, but when the large and various 
demands that are made upon the means at the command of 
the universities are taken into consideration, one must feel 
that much, comparatively, has been done by them for the 
development of the Extension system. The universities 
pay the general secretaries, provide clerical help, and give 
the offices at the head centre for carrying on the official 
work. In general, the traveling libraries are supplied from 
the same source; and Oxford, by the summer meetings, 
started in 1888, has conferred an immense benefit upon 
University Extension, in giving students the advantage of 
residence for a few weeks, at least, each year. 

Last summer the number of students benefiting by this 
recent development of the University of the People had 
already reached 1000. The organization of this work is 
most complete. In the spring an official programme is issued 
from Oxford and sent to the local centres. This gives all 
necessary information, even to a long list of lodgings, with 
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details as to cost of board, etc. The entire expense of resi- 
dence and fees amounts to about $50 for the session of four 
weeks. Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall and St. 
Hugh's Hall all give accommodation to women students ; 
but among the men's colleges there has not been shown 
such a spirit of hospitality, Keble College alone entertaining 
a limited number of guests. The Oxford meeting, begin- 
ning the end of July, is divided into two parts of a fortnight 
each. Students are free to leave at the end of the first part, 
for which they pay $5 ; and if they remain for the second 
part, which is devoted to more detailed work, the charge is 
only an additional $2.50. These fees not only give admis- 
sion to lectures, but to concerts and conversaziones arranged 
by the committee. The subjects dealt with each summer in 
the lectures follow in educational sequence. For instance, 
in 1 89 1, the history course was on mediaeval times, and this 
summer the period is that of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation . In the scientific department about fifty -nine lectures 
were given at the meeting of 189 1. In Geology, beside the 
lectures, there was a course of instruction in practical map- 
making and excursions into the country. The catholicity 
of the English movement is shown in the fact that among 
the lectures in theology for this summer stands the name of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and that at the conference on ** Uni- 
versity Extension and Workingmen,*' Mr. Tom Mann, the 
socialist, is one of the principal speakers. 

Since for all the important work devolving upon the 
regular Extension lecturers trained people are needed, some 
method of selection is necessary. The following plan has 
been adopted by the delegates of the University of Oxford. 
The first requirement is, that the man or woman wishing to 
join the band of lecturers, must have passed examinations 
qualifying for a college degree. Next, the applicant must 
give references, testifying to proficiency in the proposed line 
of work and to experience as a lecturer. If so far approved, 
the aspirant then goes to the university and delivers before 
a school or society a course of lectures, at which at least one 
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of the delegates and the general secretary are present. 
Successful candidates are sent, if funds allow, to some centre 
to hear the course of lectures being given by a thoroughly 
experienced lecturer, and to reap the benefit of seeing a class 
conducted in an efficient manner. Finally, the name of the 
new disciple is added to the list of Extension lecturers, and 
the syllabus of the proposed course printed and circulated 
in the local centres at the expense of the universitj\ Such, 
then, is the test which applicants must undergo. This, 
certainly, cannot in any sense be called training, but we 
have here a rough-and-ready method of ascertaining whether 
a given person has any talent for the work. 

Perhaps the most striking fact about University Exten- 
sion is not its band of enthusiastic workers, nor the scholarly 
results it obtains, nor its ever-growing popularity, but rather 
its fundamental assumption, that it is possible for classes of 
people wholly untrained, as gauged by all the old accepted 
tests of education, yet to profit by a system of higher instruc- 
tion. That such a conviction should be so widely diffused 
in educational circles indicates that there has been a very 
thorough change in pedagogic theory. The bold originality 
of the Extension scheme is but one of the signs of a change 
in our ideas as to what constitutes an educated person, and 
also a change in our opinion as to how mental training can 
be acquired. If there is an5rthing distinctive in the Exten- 
sion movement it is that it recognizes that education does 
not mean the knowing of this or that fact, but power of 
mind and character, and that many are the roads which lead 
to mental ability. The classes which have already worked 
under Extension lectures show that the new university 
system has not been based on false assumptions, for results 
prove that various are the methods by which people have 
been taught to think logically and clearly. The man who 
"knows things like a book," and has a knack of passing 
examinations as easily as an acrobat performs feats on the 
trapeze, must fall to a second place when compared in ability 
to g^asp a new subject intelligently with those who have 
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had an orderly training in some business or skilled trade. 
If the University Extension movement does nothing else, it 
will teach us the value of manual work and may lead to the 
general acceptance of the truth, that a person is only effi- 
ciently and harmoniously educated when there has been a 
union of head and handwork. Together with this recogni- 
tion of the real foundation of mental power, we get in the 
University Extension movement a proclamation of the still 
higher truth that culture is for all^ knowledge is no longer 
to be aristocratic. That which Carlyle truly names in 
Chartism as the chief of life's tragedies, that a human 
creature *' capable of knowledge should die ignorant,*' is to 
be no longer enacted among us. 

Harriet Stanton Bi,atch. 

July, tS92, 




NEW OPENINGS IN THE TEACHING 

PROFESSION.* 



AT this period of the year when the Universities have 
"gone down," and all educational institutions are 
closed for the summer rest, large numbers of young men 
(and young women too) who have completed their educa- 
tional course, are seeking employment in one branch or 
another of the teaching profession. To such as these, and 
to their parents, the following facts relating to the present 
**boom," brought about by County Council grants, may be 
of some value in pointing out openings in branches of the 
teaching profession where the demand for teachers is still in 
excess of the supply. 

During the last eighteen months a considerable relief 
has been experienced from the overcrowding which has of 
late years been severely felt in the educational market. The 
benefit of the new g^ant to the County Councils has, it is 
true, been principally confined to certain special departments 
of the profession, but indirect effects of the grant will proba- 
bly soon be observed in the branches which are not directly 
affected by the funds of the County Councils. 

The science men, of course, were the first to feel the 
benefit of the new movement. Science masterships were 
vacated for the higher pay and greater freedom of the County 
Council posts. Young graduates and past science scholars 
stepped into the vacant posts, for which, in the ordinary 
course, they would, in many cases, have had to serve an 
apprenticeship, either as private assistant, or as the odd-job 
master, who teaches a great deal of decimals and rule-of- 
three, and a very little elementary science. New science 
masterships, also, have sprung up under the stimulating 
influence of the technical grant. For instance, the Surrey 

*Thii sketch, showing the effect of the recent County Council grants, not only 
on Bztension teaching but on other branches of educational work, is fro:u the 
l/m6on Journal 0/ Education September. 189a. 
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County Council supports a science-master (salary ;^2oo to 
£250) at each of the principal secondary schools in the 
county. Many other schools, both of the grammar-school 
type, and the larger science and art schools of the manufac-* 
turing districts, have been enabled, by grants received from 
the County Councils, to offer fair salaries for the services of 
a science-master having a good degree, or other substantial 
qualification. For the first time science-masterships have 
gone begging — such posts as eighteen months ago would 
have evoked a keen competition. The science man — for a 
year or two, at all events — ^will be in a pretty strong position, 
and should be able to make a favorable arrangement with 
regard to such matters as reserving time for original research, 
or for consulting practice. It is not very long since a 
certain science-mastership, value £250, eagerly sought for 
by a number of young University graduates, was given to 
the best bawUr among them, the school cricket team being 
weak in their bowling ! Thanks to the County Council 
work, the science man is no longer dependent for preferment 
on accomplishments of this kind, and will have, at least, the 
satisfaction of feeling that his market value depends on his 
scientific qualifications. 

Science lecturing, under the University Extension 
scheme, used to be a precarious business, out of which very 
few men made a decent livelihood. Things are different 
now. Those Councils who were anxious to make a start 
and be in the van of the new movement, found themselves 
confronted with the diflBculty of not knowing where to find, 
or how to select, teachers of science and technology. The 
University Extension organization supplied exactly what 
was> wanted as far as the pure science teaching was con- 
cerned. Whether the Extension system is of use to the 
Councils or not, there can at least be no doubt that the 
Extension ** office** has been of great service as a registry 
through which properly qualified science teachers can be 
obtained. In Devon, Norfolk, Kent, Surrey, Shropshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and other counties, Extension lecturers 
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have been largely employed. The following scale of charges 
is made by the Oxford Extension delegates, which includes 
part of the traveling expenses, cost of examination, etc., in 
addition to the fee of the lecturer : — Senior Lecturer, ^^465 
per annum ; Junior Lecturer, ^^365 per annum. We take it 
that the above sums are equivalent to salaries of ;^400 and 
;^300, respectively. The term ** per annum '' in Extension 
lecturing practically means six or seven months' hard work, 
with little demand upon the time during the summer months. 
In the report of the Cambridge Syndicate of University Ex- 
tension, the cost of the services of lecturers is given for * * five 
nights a week during twenty- four weeks. ' * For this period, 
which, allowing for a vacation at Christmas, may be said, 
roughly, to extend from October to Easter, the fees charged 
are : — Staff Lecturer, ;^5i5 ; General List Lecturer, ;^465 ; 
Junior Lecturer, ;^365. Deducting the amount allowed for 
expenses, these figures leave a good rate of renumeration for 
a winter's work. There are, we believe, at the present time 
twenty-six scientific and technical lecturers on the Oxford 
Extension, and twenty-seven on the Cambridge, besides 
those of the London University and Victoria University 
organizations. 

The engagement for a whole winter's work is a great 
improvement upon the precarious income derived fi-om a 
number of separate engagements at independent Centres. 
Better still is a permanent appointment directly under the 
Technical Education Committee of a County Council. In 
some instances, a successful Extension lecturer has been 
engaged in this way at a fixed yearly stipend under the 
County Council. As much as ;^50o per annimi has been 
paid, but this is a good deal above the average, and includes 
other work besides that of lecturing. Posts worth ;^30o are 
common enough, and there are a fair number of such posts 
worth from ;^35o to ;^400, such as those of the traveling 
lecturers attached to some of the University Colleges of th« 
North of England and of Wales. 

Besides the lectureship there is the post of Director or of 
Organizer of Technical Instruction, a more arduous position, 
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but one which has greater possibilities. There are now 
thirty-eight directors and organizing secretaries tinder the 
County Councils, and six under the County Borough 
Coundls. All of these posts have come into existence 
within the last eighteen months. In many of the counties 
the positions have now been made permanent The salaries 
range from ;^2oo to ;^500 a year, besides ** traveling ex- 
penses/' a term of various meaning, which, in many cases, 
includes a maintenance allowance when traveling. The aver- 
age value of these posts, at present, is probably a little above 

Many of the salaries, however, either recently have been, 
or soon will be, raised, on account of the arduous and 
responsible nature of the work, and of the necessity for 
retaining the services of an efficient organizer — not an easy 
person to find at any time, and doubly difficult at the 
present juncture. Most of the organizing secretaries have 
been members of the teaching profession, lecturers at the 
University colleges, science masters, Extension lecturers, or 
Science-and-Art teachers ; two or three are members of the 
legal profession. The scope of their duties and authority 
is very various, but Technical Education Committees are 
beg^ning to realize that the work requires the controlling 
hand of a permanent officer invested with pretty full admin- 
istrative powers. Hence the change of title, from that of 
* * Organizer * * to * * Director, * * which has been made in several 
of the counties. The directors have, as a rule, a free hand 
in the engagement of instructors, and stand, in fact, in much 
the same relation to the Technical Education Committee as 
a headmaster stands to the governors of his school. 

A director in one of the large counties is, to all intents 
and purposes, the headmaster of a federated school, the 
pupils of which number some thousands, and with a teach- 
ing staff large in proportion, owing to the scattered nature 
of the work. Where the whole of a county scheme is 
administered from headquarters, without delegation, and 
with no ** district committees,'' the director fills a place of 
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considerable influence in the educational world. If the 
men who now hold these posts are equal to their opportuni- 
ties, some of them should rise to distinguished positions. 

**Science-and-Art** teachers are an important body in 
the teaching profession, and there has always been a certain 
proportion of them who have been made a very good thing 
out of the system of payment by results ; but Science-and- 
Art teaching, like Extension lecturing, has hitherto been too 
much of a lottery to be a really good profession. The new 
grant has, to a great extent, altered this, and the large sub- 
sidies which Science-and-Art committees have received have 
enabled them, in many cases, to offer a substantial fixed in- 
come sometimes supplemented by a share in the grants. This is 
the case in many non-county boroughs, where the committee 
of the School of Science and Art has received a large contri- 
bution from the County Council. In county boroughs in 
which the Town Council receive from Government, and 
themselves administer, a share of the technical grant, the 
municipal body has, in several instances, started a Sdence- 
and- Art school, the teachers in which hold directly under the 
Town Council. Within the last fortnight three such posts 
have been advertised, one an art-mastership at ;^3oo, and two 
science-masterships at £^50 and ;f 300. 

It is in the larger manufacturing towns only that the 
more strictly technological schools have obtained a large 
share of the frmds. The special class of teachers employed 
in such schools have, of course, a primary claim on the 
technical grant, and their position, equally of course, has 
greatly improved since two years ago ; but they are, rela- 
tively, a small body, and the bulk of the technical grant is 
spent, at present, on less highly specialized teaching than 
that of the technological schools. 

In the country districts, it is the method of organization 
adopted by the Cotmty Council which principally determines 
which class or rank of teacher shall benefit by the county 
grant. 

Where the system of a central administration is adopted, 
the number of posts is relatively few. Teachers are either 
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University men or men who have received an equivalent 
training — ^for inst^ce, at University or Agricultural Col- 
leges. The posts in such cotmties are worth from ;^25o to 
;^400 a year. On the other hand, several of the counties 
have been divided among District Committees, each of which 
draws up its own scheme, and receives a share of the grant 
to carry on this scheme. The class of teachers employed 
depends upon the amount of the grant received by the Dis- 
trict Committee, which is determined by the size of the 
district. Thus, in one county, in which the educational 
districts are coincident with the unions, each District Com- 
mittee receives, on an average, about ;^4oo. The plan 
adopted by these committees is to appoint a teacher, at a 
salary of ;^2oo, to hold classes in a variety of art and science 
subjects in four different centres. The rest of the grant goes 
in providing premises, etc., and in contributions to the 
county school of cookery, dairy, and so forth. Most of the 
work, however, depends upon the Science-and-Art teacher. 
Bight or ten such teachers have been appointed in this 
county, mostly, we believe, former science teachers or 
demonstrators under the London School Board. In one 
county, with the working of which we are well acquainted, 
the areas are still smaller, and the money is mostly spent on 
classes conducted by local teachers at so much per lesson — 
los. 6d. for drawing, los. 6d. for a science subject, 7s. 6d. 
for book-keeping, 5s. for cookery, and so forth. The more 
advanced elementary school teachers, who hold Science-and- 
Art certificates, or diplomas of Schools of Cookery, do most 
of the County Council teaching in this district. 

The , elementary school teacher will ultimately derive 
considerable benefit from the technical grant, not only in the 
counties, which are split up into small districts, but also in 
those with a central administration. In some of the latter 
(such as Durham, the West Riding, and Hampshire) a 
general scheme for the support of evening continuation 
schools, under the Education Department, will be in work- 
ing order by next winter. In these counties the elementary 
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school teachers will soon be in a position to supplement their 
salaries by evening work. Similar schemes will soon be at 
work in many other counties. 

Technical teaching, as a profession for women, has been 
practically created by the new grant. The demand for in- 
struction in the ** domestic sciences " has come so suddenly 
and unexpectedly that a ** diploma '* in anything (cookery, 
laundry, ambtdance, or what not) practically ensures em- 
ployment as a teacher. This will not last, of course ; it is 
only a second edition, on a small scale, of the first fat years 
enjoyed long ago by elementary school teachers, and now 
almost forgotten since harder times came. Still, a new pro- 
fession for women has been created, practically speaking, in 
the last two years, and though the qualifications demanded 
will, in a few years' time, be much higher than now, and 
it will be less easy to secure employment, yet the salaries 
payable to really good teachers of ** domestic " subjects will 
probably continue to rise for several years to come. 

While the certificated or graduate members of the teach- 
ing profession have very largely benefited by the new grant, 
they have by no means monopolized it. The ** practical 
man ** has come to the fore very much of late, and where 
the majority of a technical Education Committee happen to 
favor ** practice** rather than ** theory,*' empiric teaching 
prevails. Gardeners are turning into lecturers on Horticul- 
ture. ** Vets,** lecture on the ** Management of Live Stock, 
in Health and Disease,** and so forth. Where the man 
knows his subject, and can talk to the point, this sort of 
teaching takes very well, and it certainly succeeds with adult 
audiences in cotmtry districts. The men who do make a 
success of this lecturing are very well paid . There naturally 
have been many failures, but, nevertheless, the ** practical 
man ' ' will prove a formidable rival to the Extension lecturer 
in many districts. For class teaching, this kind of person 
is, of course, quite useless. In eight or ten years' time he 
will be replaced for lecturing work by men knowing both 
theory and practice — a new race of teachers who will soon 
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spring up around us. In the meantime, the empiric has his 
place, for he speaks to an audience who have no ground- 
work of education. The days of the empiric teachers will 
be numbered when the general level of technical education 
in the country has been so far raised that a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of natural and physical science 
shall be considered as much a necessary of life as a know- 
ledge of the three R's. 




THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING * 



A FOREIGNER, who knows England and the English 
*^ but imperfectly, who has never seen Oxford at all, 
and whose experience of University Extension is limited to 
one year's work, can have, during the first day or two of 
attendance upon the Summer Meeting, only the most 
confused impressions. But if he studies carefully the 
character of the lectures, the audiences, their composition, 
the eager interest of the working-people who are present, 
the enthusiastic and yet cautious spirit of the elementary 
teachers, the zeal of the visiting secretaries, and, above all, 
the devotion of the delegates and lecturers, he is sure to 
find after a short time that from his confusion certain very 
distinct and definite convictions are emerging. He sees, 
first of aU, that this Extension movement in England is a 
thoroughly genuine thing; that it has sprung fi-om real 
needs, and is satisfying them ; that it is engineered, not 
**by bo3rs for the benefit of yotmg ladies/' but by keen- 
sighted and far-sighted men and women, for the benefit of 
all persons who need and desire growth and expansion of 
any worthy kind. In short, the stranger is soon convinced 
that all the claims which the friends of University Exten- 
sion have made for it, in respect of its soundness, are well 
grounded. He sees that it is a strong movement, beyond 
a doubt, and, unless all signs fail, is bound to be a per- 
manent one. 

As the days go by he finds impressions of a more 
detailed and specific nature gradually forming within him. 
It becomes clear to him, for instance, that the movement 
not only has a vital idea tmderljring it, but has also 
developed an exceedingly good machinery for carrying that 

* This brief sketch was writteu for the August issue of the Oxford University 
Extension Gazette, by Mr. Henry W. Rolfe, one of the delegates to the American 
Society. 

("4) 
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idea into effect. It is plain to him that the lecturers have 
learned to do something more than arouse and stimulate 
and guide ; that they have discovered how to combine 
those important duties with pure teaching of the most 
skillful kind, thus developing an almost new and extremely 
effective pedagogic method. One sees, too, that some at any 
rate of the hearers also have learned from Extension work — 
for in many cases it cannot have been learned in any other 
way — a valuable and difficult lesson : namely, how to study 
well. One cannot watch them, e^d their use of the syllabus, 
and their note-taking, without coming to that conclusion. 

But these are all rather general views. One should say 
something of the Meeting itself, quite apart from the light 
which it throws upon the movement as a whole. The first 
thought, of course, in such connection, is that it is altogether 
delightful. The next is that its list of lecturers and lectures 
affords such an unexampled opportunity for studying a 
great subject from many points of view and in the pleasantest 
way, that one cannot wonder in the least that so many 
hundreds of persons have gathered here to enjoy it, a large 
number of them doubtless at the cost of great inconvenience 
and an expense not easily borne. 

No sooner, however, have these feelings been put into 
words than the expression of them begins to seem a little 
patronizing. Such things should be allowed to go without 
saying. One would know that a summer in Oxford would 
prove very pleasant, and that a course of lectures by the 
best Extension teachers would be extremely profitable. 
Comment should be reserved for that which could not have 
been so easily foreseen. For after all the really noteworthy 
and surprising thing, is the thoroughly democratic spirit 
that prevails everywhere throughout the Meeting. The 
visitor soon discovers that he may here behold one, by no 
means unimportant, phase of the great leveling process — 
the process of leveling up — that seems to be the appointed 
work of the present age. 

The views that have so far been stated are all of a 
favorable wature. Something should be said, if possible, 
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upon the other side. But it is difficult to name a single 
feature with which one can in fairness find fault. If any- 
thing were to be singled out for that purpose, it would 
perhaps be the over-eagerness of. certain students; the 
tendency to try for too many lectures, for more than can 
be assunilated. Then, again, it is perhaps doubtful whether 
all who are here have made a strong effort to gain before- 
hand such a general knowledge of the period under con- 
sideration as might enable them to arrange and co-ordinate 
properly all that they are learning now so rapidly. 



ANOTHER WORD ON BOTANY. 



TN view of Dr. Macfarlane's paper in the August number 
^ of University Extension, it may be of interest to 
record some experience in Extension teaching in botany. 
Among the courses conducted by Indiana University during 
the last year, the writer was called upon to give Extension 
courses on botany in Louisville, Evansville and New Albany. 
The fullest test was made in Louisville, where a course of 
twelve lectures was given, the interval between lectures 
being two weeks. The class, numbering about 125, was 
composed of unusually fine material, the majority being 
teachers in various Louisville schools, and the remainder 
persons who were accustomed to study. All, however, had 
little or no knowledge of the science of botany. 

In the very outset it was determined to make the work 
as severe as if the class was in the University itself, and no 
catching titles or popular presentation of showy subjects 
were used to stimulate interest. The lectures delivered, the 
reading and work assigned, were practically the same as 
given to elementary classes at the University. After a 
preliminary lecture on ** protoplasm,'* the lecturer at once 
proceeded to present all the great groups of the plant king- 
dom, beg^ning with the simplest single-celled forms and 
advancing by easy steps to increasing complexity. The 
idea of evolution ran like a thread through (he whole course, 
holding together and making coherent what otherwise would 
have been but a mass of sterile facts. No group was pres- 
ented without abundant illustration, and the great majority 
of the class was formed into little groups, which, during the 
intervals between the lectures, were occupied in examining 
illustrative material. Microscopes were easily accessible 
and much excellent work was dqne. Reports of observa- 
tions were always called for, and in case proper material was 
not accessible to. the class it was furnished by the University. 

(x«7) 
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Many a laboratory note-book, belonging to that class, con- 
tains original sketches and notes of types in every great 
group of plants. Close questioning, not upon isolated facts, 
but upon inferences from facts already familiar, cultivated a 
habit of independent thinking. Some seven or eight lectures 
were taken up with this presentation of a bird's-eye view of 
the whole plant kingdom, one of the important results 
obtained being a decided correction of the too prevalent 
notion that botany is the study of flowering plants. The 
final lectures were devoted to the most salient physiological 
problems, such as the function of chlorophyll, metabolism, 
plant movements, means of attraction and protection, etc. 

The final examination was undertaken by about a dozen, 
and any teachers of botany who would examine these papers 
could not help but be satisfied with the firm grasp on the 
philosophy of the subject that was shown. 

From my experience with this class and with others, I 
am fully persuaded that botany, even in its parts which are 
ordinarily considered recondite, can be made helpful and 
stimulating to any class. Not only this, but I believe that 
it is peculiarly adapted, by the convenience of its material 
. and the nature of its problems, to be utilized in giving some 
conception of modem scientific work and reasoning. 

From the lecture outlines I have seen, I fear that the 
botanical lecturer in the Extension field is in peculiar danger 
of losing sight of the purpose of his work in displa3dng the 
pyrotechnics of the subject. Of course, like all departments 
of science, it has things in it that will make the dullest 
crowd gape in astonishment ; but such things may have no 
more to do with the essentials of the subject than an explo- 
sion and glaring light have to do with the science of 
chemistry. Sensational science is all that the dear public 
has had heretofore, and what it needs now, from Extension 

lecturers, is the plain gospel of truth. 

• 

John M. Coulter. 

PrtiidinVs Office^ Indiana University » September ^ tSga, 



RESULTS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN 

KANSAS. 



THE results of University Extension as carried on by the 
University of Kansas during the past academic year, 
are upon the whole highly gratifying. A few things have 
been demonstrated by the practice of the year. Among others 
is the fact that a single instructor can not g^ve more than 
two lecture courses a year without burdening him greatly 
and without endangering to some extent his regular work 
in the University. In many cases one course is all that the 
instructor feels that he can carry on successfully. This 
necessarily limits the capacity of the University for Exten- 
sion instruction. Again, the work can be carried on only 
within a limited area, as instructors cannot remain away 
from their classes to take long journeys to and from the lec- 
ture centre. Therefore, until special lecturers are provided 
by the University authorities the amount of Extension work 
that may be done is limited. 

The examinations show that a large part of the work is 
what may be called popular education. The great majority 
of the members of the various classes have no thought of 
taking a thorough University course nor any desire for a 
degree ; they wish merely a broader information on the sub- 
jects treated, and are willing to do just what work is con- 
venient for them. This makes two distinct classes of 
students — those who desire general information and those 
who wish thorough, systematic work, looking toward a de- 
gree. This makes instruction somewhat difficult, and 
requires a careful classification of the students. Many who 
enrolled themselves for credit found it impossible to carry 
on thorough work, and consequently did not take the exam- 
inations. Yet something over twelve per cent, of the entire 
number enrolled took the examinations. Small as this 
number seems it is greater than the relative proportion of 

(119) 
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those in England doing special work. There the number of 
those doing the required reading and passing the required 
examinations is less than ten per cent, of the number en- 
rolled. Out of a total of 917 Extension students of the 
University of Kansas 377 enrolled for credit, while only 112 
carried on the required reading and took the examinations. 

There were given during the past academic year by the 
instructors of the Kansas University eight courses, three in 
Kansas City, two in Topeka, two in Wichita and one in 
Olathe. Besides these many single lectures were given as 
parts of courses arranged by local societies. The subjects 
treated were Electricity and Magnetism, Applied Electricity, 
Political Economy, Economic Problems, English Literature, 
Astronomy, Geology and Chemistry. The instructors were 
Professors Baily, filackmar, Blake, Dunlap, Miller and 
Williston. The classes numbered 82, 125,63, 124, 275, loi, 
147 and 147 respectively, or an average of 133 per class. 

The University has issued a new prospectus for the year 
i892-*93,.in which are advertised some new courses, making 
a total of thirty-one oflFered. It is the intention to do the 
work more thoroughly this year, to classify more exactly 
the students, and to increase if possible the percentage of 
those doing systematic work. The outlook for Extension 
work is favorable, several courses having already been 
arranged for the season. The experiment of the past year 
warrants the continuance of the Extension teaching as a 
permanent part of the University instruction. 

Prank W. Blackmar. 

(Mivtrsity of iCatums^ SepUmbtr, §899, 



THE EDINBURGH SUMMER MEETING. 



THE motto of the Edinburgh Summer Meeting is vivendo 
disdfPiuSy we learn by living. To one who has attended 
its sessions such a motto seems most fitting. The 
distinctive feature of this meeting is the attempt to develop 
by earnest study and discussion and effort of every sort — 
in a word, by earnest thinking and livings on the part of all 
who are present — a sound knowledge, first, of the actual 
condition of society, and then of its needs, and finally of the 
way in which these needs may best be met. 

Everywhere in the world it is felt that there is much 
work to be done in the way of social reform ; that society, 
always to a certain extent in a transition state, is especially 
so to-day ; that changes of unusual importance are impend- 
ing. Everywhere, too, vigorous attempts are being made 
to facilitate these changes, guide and control them, and ren- 
der them as productive as possible of good and as free as 
may be from harm. But many of the attempts are likely to 
prove somewhat ineffectual, because their authors do not 
understand, clearly enough and deeply enough, the real con- 
dition of society, its past development and consequent future 
possibilities. This fact, it wotdd seem, has led Professor 
Geddes, the director of this Edinburgh Summer Meeting, 
to gather around him for vacation study such men and 
women as are ready to join him in an effort to gain this 
clearer and deeper understanding. In short, he and his 
associates are striving to apply, in the broadest and most 
catholic way, the true scientific spirit to the problems of our 
time. Vivendo discimus they say; only by living can we 
learn. Let us then live together a life of earnest study, 
thought and discussion, and see if we cannot thus gain the 
clear views which we need in reference to the great problems 
of our day and the methods by which they must be solved. 

(lai) 
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Self-education then, along lines which are too much 
neglected, though of the utmost importance, is the primary 
aim of this Edinburgh gathering. It is perfectly plain, how- 
ever, that self development for such purposes, and with such 
a motive cannot mean selfish development ; but rather will 
make those who are seeking it eager to share whatever they 
gain with as many others as possible, and especially embody 
their results, wherever it can be done, in permanent and 
widespread institutions. Whatever is so embodied will exert 
an influence upon the greatest possible number of persons. 
So it is inevitable that one of the endeavors of Professor 
Geddes and his associates should be to reform and mold 
educational institutions and methods, freeing them from the 
mediaeval influences that still control them to a certain ex- 
tent, and bringing them into conformity with what they 
believe to be the needs of the present day. 

So much concerning the general spirit and tendency of 
this meeting on its sociological and educational sides. Its 
other features call for no especial comment, for they are not, 
except in their careful subordination to this tendency and 
spirit, materially different from similar courses in other 
summer schools of the better sort. 

By themselves the foregoing statements would be too 
brief, and perhaps too vague. It was not the intention, 
however, that they should stand alone. They were written 
for the purpose of introducing the following paragraphs 
from Professor Geddes's own description of this vacation 
work over which he presides: 

** These Vacation Courses, taken separately, broadly 
correspond to those held in connection with the University 
Summer Gathering at Chautauqua (XT. S. A.), or to those 
now also established at Oxford and Cambridge. Taken col- 
lectively, however, the present scheme of studies departs in 
principle from existing systems of education — whether in 
School or University — though mainly by carrying out more 
fiilly changes which are germinating everywhere. A word, 
therefore, may first be said of Teaching Methods. 
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"Starting from the familiar idea of working from the 
concrete to the abstract, from the senses towards the intel- 
lect, it is attempted in each subject of study ; (i) to freshen 
the student's mind by a wealth of impressions ; (,2) to intro- 
duce him to the advancing literature of the subject ; (3) to 
supply him with the means of summarizing, arranging and 
more clearly thinking out these accumulations of observa- 
tion and reading. Hence (i) the insistance upon demon- 
strations, experiment and field excursions ; (2) the intro- 
duction in several subjects of the Seminar, which, with its 
guidance to the world of books and activity in using them, 
is so marked a strength of the German University; (3) the 
extended use of graphic methods. 

''The student, though first of all freshened as an ob- 
server, is regarded not as a receptacle for information, but 
as a possible producer of independent thought Hence the 
examination method, everywhere falling into such merited 
disrepute, is here definitely abandoned ; a keener stimulus, 
even a more satisfactory test of progress, being found in 
accustoming the student to take part in his own education, 
by attention first to the increase and systematization of his 
materials, next to the occasional contribution of his best re- 
sults to the common stock of class notes and summaries, and 
thence to frdler collaboration with his teacher. 

** Passing from the manner to the Matter of Education, 
it is attempted (i) not merely to ofier a series of Special 
Courses, each of adequate thoroughness, but (2) to keep up 
as far as possible a parallelism of treatment, and (3) to co- 
ordinate these parallel courses into a larger whole. Hence 
the General Course addressed to all students, dealing 
specially with the history of civilization, the historical de- 
velopment of the sciences, their general principles and 
mutual relations. The present scheme is, in fact, an attempt 
to work in theory towards the organization of knowledge, 
and in practice towards the more rational arrangement of 
curricula of study. 

*' This attempt does not, however, end with the passage 
from the special sciences to the classification of these, nor 
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even with the exposition of their essential harmony and 
unity; it has to find its due place within an educational 
synthesis. The question is not simply of the nature of our 
scientific conceptions y but of the view we take and the use we 
make of them. Education is not merely by and for the sake of 
thought y but in a still higher degree by and for the sake of 
action. Each study must thus seek its highest result, not 
in a mere destructive analysis as of flower or verse, but in a 
constructive S3mthesis, it may be a work of art ; hence the 
beginnings of library and museum, of garden or of galler>\ 
The prominence given to the School of Art is thus explained; 
the study of Landscape and Animal Life being definitely 
associated with the School of Natural Science, and that of 
Figure with Anthropology and History, the student thus 
working for the artist, and the artist for the student. Hence 
also the association of a Course of Literature. 

** At this point the highest principle comes into view. 
Everyone recognizes in theory that the efficiency of a scheme 
of education is tested by its reality for the preparation of 
life ; and upon this alone the present scheme might base its 
claim for trial, since it seeks to fit the student for some of 
the higher activities of life by actually sharing them. He 
is invited to become not a mere passive auditor, but an 
active collaborator. 

" The present scheme is developing beyond its starting 
point, that of a holiday gathering with its refreshing change 
of occupation and scene, even with the addition of a group 
of reading parties. Although affording all these, it seeks to 
go further, and to work through annually progressive ex- 
periment towards useful issues in higher education, with its 
urgent problems of ''education versus examination/' of 
"classical and modem," of ''specialism and synthesis,'* of 
"science and art," of "industry and culture." Nor can 
such experiments, however slow their influence, be valueless 
to the practical policy of the educational worker, since they 
yield experience or suggestions towards school organization 
and university reform, college residence, education of women, 
and the like." 




NOTES. 



This issue of Univbrsity Extension has been devoted largely 
to the more recent development of the work in England, with special 
attention to the place and function of the summer schools of Oxford 
and Edinburgh, and also to the influence of the County Council grants 
on Extension teaching and on the secondary education of the country. 

Proiessor Robert Ellis Thompson will deliver the first course 
before the Reading Centre, beginning on October 7 a series of lectures 
on •* English Literature.** This will be followed by a second on 
•* Central Europe in the Nineteenth Century,** by Professor E. P. 
Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania, commencing on Novem- 
ber 18. Two other courses will be given before the Reading Centre 
after January i. 

Attention is called to Professor F. W. Blackmar*s short sketch of 
the results of University Extension in Kansas. The success of the 
Kansas City society during the past year was marked. The receipts 
from membership fees of the society and from the sale of tickets 
netted f 1214.50. The financial report shows a balance on hand of 
$257.21. For the coming season eight courses are engaged, four on 
language and literatiure, and one each on astronomy, sanitation, 
economics and constitutional law. 

The Chester (Pa.) Centre opens its work on October 13 with a 
course on ** Early American History,'* by Professor F. N. Thorpe, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The time of meeting has been 
changed from Monday to Thursday evening, in order to accommodate 
the business men of the city and their employes, who were prevented 
from attending during the past season by their evening work on Mon- 
day. The lectures by Dr. Thorpe will be followed by a second series 
to be selected later. The same lecturer commences other courses at 
Langhome, on October 3, and at Coatesville, on October 4. 

The report of the Executive Committee of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Centre shows that for the two courses of last year 700 season tickets 
and 400 single tickets were sold. The total receipts were $788.40 and 
the expenses $534.16, leaving a balance of $254.24 in the treasury. 
For the coming year the officers are : President, Superintendent L. O. 
Fodse ; vice-presidents. Rev. Dr. George B. Stewart, Miss A. Y. Wood- 
ward, Rev. Dr. George S. Chambers, Miss Jennie E. Givler and Rev. 
George S. Duncan ; executive committee, Rev. Dr. Chambers, Rev. 
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Luther De Yoe, Rev. Leroy P. Baker and Rev. William Howard Day, 
with the president as chairman of the committee; secretary, Miss 
Ellen Clark, and Dr. Park as treasurer. The work of the year will be 
opened on October ii by Mr. Josiah H. Penniman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, with a course on * ' Representative American Authors. ' ' 

The Cleveland Society has issued in a neat pamphlet of thirty 
pages the secretary's report for the year 1891-93. The society was 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio, on November 14, 1891. With 
the officers, already mentioned in these columns, were the following 
persons as trustees who formed also the Executive Committee : Presi- 
dent, Charles F. Thwing, chairman ; Mrs. E* W. Morley, Miss Harriet 
A. Hurlbut, Miss Emma M. Perkins, Mr. Edward L. Harris, Professor 
Charles S. Howe, Mr. Charles F. Olney. A formal organization of the 
society was effected January 18, 1892, and immediately thereafter 
circulars were distributed giving a description of twenty courses 
offered by the faculties of Western Reserve University and the Case 
School of Applied Science. During the winter ten centres were 
formed in the city and seventeen courses were delivered. For the 
coming season no less than forty-five series of lectures on literary, 
historical and scientific subjects are offered for the choice of local 
committees. 

A pleasing incident of the Oxford Summer Meeting was a sugges- 
tion of the establishment by the American visitors of a scholarship 
which would secure to some one from this country the privilege of 
attending the summer meeting of 1894. The sum thought necessary 
was I150, and subscriptions were quickly secured from the following 
persons to a total of $134.75 which, it is hoped, will soon be raised to 
the required amount : Miss G. F. Adams, New Haven, Conn. ; Miss 
Alice Atkinson, Philadelphia ; Miss V. M. Barton, Lynn, Mass. ; Miss 
E. B. Bowles, Rochester, N. Y. ; President M. H. Buckham, Burling- 
ton, Vt ; Miss Cora E. Canfield, Cleveland, O. ; Miss Faith B. Clark, 
Rockford, III. ; Mr. Edward T. Devine, Philadelphia ; Miss Julia M. 
Dutton, Boston ; Mr. D. M. Harris, Nashville, Tenn. ; Rev. Wm. 
Heakes, Muncy, Pa. ; Prof. John H. Hewitt, Willianistown, Mass. ; 
Miss Clara B. James, Leipzig, Germany ; Mrs. E. J. James, Phila- 
delphia ; Miss Louise R. Jewett, Miss Sophie Jewett, Buffiilo, N. Y. ; 
Mr. James Kenyon, Philadelphia ; Miss Florence K. Kolloch, Chi- 
cago ; Miss Jean Mumford, Miss Mary E. Mumford, Philadelphia ; 
Mrs. J. C. Nixon, New Orleans ; Miss Jessie Pyle, London Grove, Pa. ; 
Mrs. M. L. Rizbye, New York City ; Mr. Henry W. Rolfe, Phila- 
delphia ; Miss Cora L. Schofield, Washington, la. ; Prof. A. C. Sewall, 
SchenecUdy, N. Y. ; Miss Zela C. Strabell, New York City ; Miss 
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Lucy Tappan, Gloucester, Mass. ; Mr. Robert Ward, Philadelphia ; 
Mr. William B. Waters, CiudnnaU ; Mr. Theodore L. Wright, Beloit, 
Wis. ; Mr. Charles Zeublin, Chicago. 

The statement haa been made repeatedly that the yery exceUaaoe 
of primaxy and aeoondary education in America does away with the 
necessity for University Extension. The relation between the two, 
however, is very different, as Mr. Sadler pointedly shows in the August 
issue of the Oxford University Extension Gazette in answer to a 
French critic. M. Espinas, in his official report to the French Gov- 
ernment on the subject of University Extension, while xecognizing 
the many benefits of the Extension S3r8tem and the great social and 
political services which it has already rendered the country, main- 
tains that it is not directed along the lines of the most urgent national 
needs and that consequently it involves an outlay of time, effort and 
money ont of all proportion to its results. The underljring pedagogical 
principle of Extension teaching is, he rightly says, the idea that educa- 
tion is not for any particular time of life, but that study is as natural an 
occupation for men engaged in professional work as for a child or boy. 
This principle, which M. Espinas criticises as &lse or at least extrava- 
gant, seems to him the natural result of the incomplete system of 
elementaty education which obtained in England at the time of the 
first agitation of University Extension. He insists, therefore, that the 
enthusiasm and energy of the founders of this system would have 
been much better employed if they had been directed not toward the 
offering of educational advantages for adults, but rather toward a 
reform in primary education. With these ideas, M. Espinas concludes 
that the University Extension movement is not something permanent, 
but is rather a sign of deep-lying changes by which English democracy 
invokes and prepares one of the great governmental reforms in public 
education, a test of which France risked at the commencement of this 
century, which it has renewed since, and of which, all things consid- 
ered, it has no reason to repent Mr. Sadler on the contrary, while 
agreeing that there is a need in England for a higher standard of 
secondary education, and that reform in some shape must be near at 
hand, claims that the true aim of University Extension is the estab- 
lishment of a national system of education for adult students, that this 
is a mission which no system of secondary education, however perfect, 
can accomplish, and that while, as M. Espinas himself acknowledged, 
the nearest line to a reform in this direction may easily be considered 
to lie through University Extension, since in many ways the latter 
has organized a body of educational reformers interested in inter- 
mediate instruction, the Extension system will only be strengthened 
and made more secure by the success of those working in the other 
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field. "Any improvement,*' says Mr. Sadler rightly, "in secondary 
education will feed University Extension rather than supplant it ; for 
it will multiply our students, redouble their ardor, and strengthen our 
system. The Extension teacher will have better material to work 
upon, and a larger supply of it. Public opinion will be more favor- 
able to his labors, and he will have wider opportunities for usefulness. '* 
A more rapid advance in Extension teaching in the United States as 
compared with England, may, from these considerations, be held to 
depend on the better opportunities in primary and secondary instruc- 
tion, which are a distinguishing mark of American education. 

Mr. Hudson Shaw, who has already been announced to lecture 
under the auspices of the American Society this year, is one of the 
best and most successful members of the Oxford University Ex- 
tension Staft He is an Oxford graduate of some ten years* stand- 
ing, a Fellow of Balliol College and a clergyman of the Church 
of England. His home, until very recently, has been at Keswick 
in the English Lake region. From there he has gone out as 
frequently as the cares of his profession would permit, upon 
Extension lecturing tours, especially among workingmen's centres. 
The results of his labors have been so valuable that he has 
resigned his living and devoted the whole of his time aud 
thought to Extension work. To the missionary spirit which 
determined this choice his visit to America may be ascribed. He 
comes to the United States in the hope of getting new light upon 
the problems and possibilities of the movement, and also of bringing 
the English and American Societies into closer relations, and thus 
rendering both of them more efficient. In addition to his firm belief 
in the Extension movement and great enthusiasm for it, Mr. Shaw 
possesses a scholarship sufficiently indicated by his holding a Fellow- 
ship at Balliol. He is at the same time a lecturer whose skill is no 
less remarkable than his other qualifications. He has the literary 
form and finish which are so characteristic of the t3rpical Oxford man, 
is clear and simple and graphic in his manner of developing his sub- 
ject, and is a quiet but very eloquent and stirring speaker. In a word, 
he is one of the best of the many able lecturers whose services the 
English Extension movement has been so fortunate as to secure. 
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UNIVERSITY Extension in America has completed its 
second year and is now upon the threshold of a third. 
Its growth and development during this short existence 
have been very remarkable. There is every reason, how- 
ever, for believing that the year to come will witness greater 
progress still. The grounds of such confidence are indi- 
cated in the following brief survey of its achievements and 
prospects, a survey that includes first the work of the 
American Society, and then that of the various state, city» 
college and university organizations.* 

I^ast year there were fifty-nine centres in operation under 
the American Society's auspices. Half of these were 
formed during the previous winter, in the early days of Ex- 
tension in America. They were formed hastily, under the 
influence of sudden enthusiasm. It was believed that after 
a few years many of them would inevitably disband, to be 
reorganized perhaps, but at a later time, and in a mo'^'^ cau- 
tious way. Experience, however, shows that this is not to 
be the case. Extension possesses such vitality that it thrives 
even in the midst of most unfavorable conditions. These 
centres, instead of disbanding, have been able to reconstruct 
themselves, and are most of them giving promise to-day of 
permanent existence and earnest work. The lecturers who 
visit them report almost invariably that the audiences are 
excellent, and that the class work, the papers, the reading, 
all show a marked improvement in both quantity and qual- 
ity over those of last year. 

* So far, at least, as it has been possible to gain, from their publications and by 
correspondence, detailed information in regard to their present status. In the 
few cases where such information could not be obtained in due season, reports 
will be presented in later issues of University Extension. 
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The condition of the old centres, then, is full of encour- 
agement. But so too is the outlook as regards new ones. 
Many have already been organized this fall, and many 
others are in process of organization, despite the fact that 
the political campaign renders this a peculiarly unfavorable 
time for sucli movements. Moreover, every one of these 
new centres is, under the circumstances, the outgrowth of 
especially careful thought and preparation, and therefore is 
sure to prove both strong itself and a source of strength to 
the society. 

On the whole, it seems clear that the time of uncertainty 
is past. University Extension evidently is destined to 
become a permanent feature of American life. Those who 
have the fullest knowledge of the movement no longer ask 
themselves whether it has a future, but rather how g^at 
that future is to be. 

In the preceding survey direct reference has been made to 
the Pennsylvania centres only, with a few others in adjoin- 
ing states ; and yet the conclusions which have been drawn 
have been applied to the whole countr>\ But this proceed- 
ing is justified by the fact that the conditions which have 
been described above prevail not in one section alone, but 
wherever Extension has been introduced. Just the same 
interest and earnestness are reported by all the organizations 
engaged in furthering this work. They all bear testimony 
likewise, it may be remarked in passing, to the very import- 
ant part that the American Society has played in the 
development of so satisfactory a state of affairs, both by 
offering to the whole country a striking object lesson, at the 
time of the inception of the movement in America, and (a 
unique achievement, with no parallel in the history of this 
work, either in America or in England) by producing a 
large and valuable body of literature, which has been of the 
greatest assistance everywhere, to all persons associated 
with University Extension in any capacity. 

It seems desirable to add now, to this general survey, a 
few statements of a more specific natiure, concerning the 
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progress of the various societies and organizations which 
have been referred to as laboring so successftdly for the 
furtherance of the movement. 

The Department of University Extension of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York is in a very encouraging 
condition. Facts in illustration of this statement are pre- 
sented elsewhere.* Certain features of the New York work, 
more particularly on the pedagogical side, are especially sug- 
gestive, and deserve mention. Among these are the insist- 
ence upon full courses of ten lectures each, and the elabor- 
ateness of the syllabus. In some cases the syllabus is a 
small manual of the entire subject, of perhaps seventy-five 
pages, containing, besides the outline of the lectures, very 
full and detailed suggestions as to authorities and their 
use, and sometimes illustrative extracts also, from sources 
not easily accessible. 

The work of the Extension Department of Rutgers Col- 
lege, the State Agricultural College of New Jersey, was so 
successful last year, and the present demand is so great, that 
the college has enlarged its corps of lecturers, and now o£fers 
fifteen courses of twelve lectures each, on scientific, histori- 
<:al, literary, and artistic subjects. 

The outlook of the recently organized Connecticut Society 
is said to be very promising. Some thirty courses are of- 
fered, by professors of Yale, Amherst, Wesleyan, Trinity, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and other institutions. 

The Extension Department of Brown University is form- 
ing centres of a somewhat unusual type. It aims to keep 
them small and homogeneous in all cases. The result is 
something very similar to a large class of earnest college 
students. The utmost thoroughness of work is consequently 
secured, but at the expense of the popular features that 
have generally characterized the Extension movement. 
This experiment will be watched with much interest, and 
may prove fruitful in suggestions. 

♦ See the ** Notes From New York'* at the dose of this issue of Univbrsity 
Extension. Similar details concerning other societies will be published tnm 
month to month. 
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The organization of the Chicago Society for University 
Extension was efifected last winter, by the co-operation of the 
Indiana State, Illinois State, Wisconsin State, Northwestern, 
Lake Forest, and De Pauw Universities, and Beloit and 
Wabash Colleges, with citizens of Chicago and vicinity. It 
was formed quite late in the season, and yet its success was 
such as to encovurage it to enter the field again this fall. 
The organization of centres will be prosecuted vigorously. 
The bulletin of the society announces more than one hun- 
dred courses, by professors of the associated institutions. 

The new Chicago University deserves especial recognition 
as the first great educational institution to include University 
Extension among its fundamental purposes. Its Extension 
teaching is to be in charge of a special faculty, altogether dis- 
tinct from that of the University proper. Six Extension 
departments will be organized : one for lecturing and study of 
the usual Extension type ; one for the systematic instruction 
of small groups of persons, work similar to that of college 
classes ; one for correspondence teaching ; and others for 
purposes of examination, publication, organizing, etc. 

The University of Wisconsin furnished courses last year 
to forty-seven centres within the State. Requests from nearly 
as many towns more had to be refused, because there were 
not lecturers enough in the institution to satisfy so great a 
demand. This fall the university has organized a special 
Extension department, which will co-operate with all Wis- 
consin centres, in a most generous spirit. 

The Cleveland Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching has been in existence for nearly a year. It formed 
last winter nine centres, before which sixteen courses of lect- 
ures were delivered. The work is stated to have received 
the most favorable consideration throughout the city. It is 
believed that the society's growth during the coming winter 
will be very large. 

The Cincinnati Society devoted itself last year to Saturday 
classes in advanced subjects, mainly for teachers. Each 
course consisted of thirty lectures. The results were 
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extremely satisfactory, and have been thought to justify the 
•continuance of this plan and the expansion of the curriculum. 
Fourteen courses are now oflFered, and the enrollment is un- 
expectedly large. 

NoTB. — Full and detailed accounts of the work of nearly every one 
of the societies included in this survey may be found in the previous 
numbers of UNivBRSrrv Extension. 
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THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SEMINARY. 



T^HE name ** University Extension,'* while the best 
* undoubtedly that could have been chosen to de- 
scribe this new movement, is nevertheless liable to be 
misunderstood in certain minor respects. For instance, 
it conveys the impression that the various pedagogical 
elements of the system, the lectures and papers and 
class work, are of the same nature as the college exercises 
that are called by the same names. Consequently persons 
who have not considered the matter carefully feel that it 
must be a very simple thing for a college teacher to conduct 
a course of Extension lectures. He has only to take 
familiar knowledge and present it very much as he would 
in his class-room ; criticise the weekly papers as he would 
the essays or theses that his students occasionally prepare ; 
conduct the class much after the fashion of an ordinary 
recitation ; and, in general, do on a somewhat larger scale 
exactly the things tiiat he is doing every day at the college 
or university. 

This is a natural view to take of the matter, but it is an 
altogether erroneous one ; for the two cases are very far 
fix)m parallel. Indeed, strictly considered, there is only one 
respect in which they are even analogous. The aim of the 
teacher is undoubtedly in both cases the same. But his 
methods, his diflSculties, his problems, are most of them 
different. In the class-room he deals with persons of about 
the same age and training, who all need the same kind of 
instruction, and are animated by very much the same pur- 
pose ; who, moreover, know how to study effectively, and 
are svure, with a few exceptions, to extract some benefit from 
his teaching, even though it should not be of the most 
skillful sort. But at the Extension centre all is different. 
He has to interest persons of all ages, all kinds of experi- 
ence, all degrees of knowledge and culture, an audience as 
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heterogeneous as could well be found. He has, moreover, 
in the case of some of his hearers, to kindle the very desire 
for earnest study, and to cherish that desire until it becomes 
strong and unquenchable. In brief, his problem is far more 
difficult than in the class-room, and he must give a great 
deal of thought to it, must be ingenious in devices ; must, 
above all, work out new and more flexible methods. So 
true is all this that if a college teacher, after engaging for a 
time in Extension work, should declare it to be a simple and 
easy task, it might be safely affirmed that he had failed to 
tmderstand the movement and its possibilities, and had 
achieved no true success. 

Extension lecturing, then, demands especial care and 
skill. But so too does the organization of centres. If a 
centre be formed by persons who do not thoroughly under- 
stand the system, and cannot explain to the community 
clearly its various features and its aim, the work will surely 
be superficial from the outset, and the whole movement 
will prove abortive ; unless, indeed, the local committee, 
after being enlightened by experience, are willing to labor 
strenuously, in conjunction with the lecturer, to undo the 
harm that their incompetency has caused. 

It is clear, therefore, that trained organizers are needed, 
no less than experienced and skillful lecturers.-^ But how 
are these two great needs to be met ? Can all busy college 
professors take the time necessary for an independent study 
of this new pedagogical problem ? Will all future organ- 
izers be careful to act from the fullest knowledge only ? In 
some cases, to be sure, as experience already shows, both 
managers and instructors will be able and willing to expend 
time and thought liberally upon Extension work. But 
these cases must be exceptional. Extension cannot always 
count upon such self-sacrificing assistants. It must enable its 

* The fact is not forgotten that many of the local secretaries and committees 
have been most efficient and far-seeing, and that the cause of University Extension is 
deeply indebted to them. But it is inevitable, on the other hand, that cases should 
now and then occur of such haste and carelessness as have been referred to. And 
these cases are so costly that they should be guarded against. 
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lecturers to gain some at least of the results of experience 
without this long apprenticeship. It must also have approved 
organizers, ready to serve as the pioneers of the movement. 
In a word, it must train men for its service. It must instruct, 
directly and formally, those who have time to receive and 
profit by instruction ; and for the benefit of others it must 
collect and publish the results of this teaching and study, 
as well as of the actual work that is being carried on at the 
centres. 

These functions the American Society is striving to fulfill. 
In its circulars and reports and journal it publishes whatever 
is thought to be of most value to students of the system ; 
and in its seminary it aims to impart the more direct instruc- 
tion that will help men and women prepare themselves for 
the specific duties of the lecturer and the organizer. 

The outcome of its activity in the one direction is already 
well known. The seminary, however, has but just been es- 
tablished, and no complete report of its progress has been 
made as yet. It will be of interest, therefore, to the friends 
of Extension to learn something of the nature of its work 
and the extent of its success. 

It has already ten members. They represent colleges as 
far removed from one another as Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Colby and Furman University of South 
Carolina. Of these ten members four have been college 
instructors ; one has for many years held a position as county 
superintendent of schools ; one has pursued advanced studies 
abroad ; nearly all are now studying for advanced degrees. 
Some, after their year of study, will fill positions upon college 
staffs, directing the Extension work of their fellow instruct- 
ors ; others intend to act as organizers ; still others as lec- 
turers. 

The seminary holds five meetings a week. At each meet- 
ing a lecture is delivered, and a general discussion follows. 
Special investigations and essays and practical work are 
also to be required. For a detailed statement of the sub- 
jects pursued the reader is referred to the ''Notes on the 
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University Extension Seminary,'' at the close of this issue. 
Whoever scans with care the plan of study there outlined 
will observe that it is most comprehensive. It involves a 
thorough investigation of the science of instruction ; a svur- 
vey of the whole educational system of the country, of 
which University Extension seems destined to form a not 
unimportant part ; and, finally, an exhaustive study of the 
Extension system itself, in all its details. 

The seminary has been in session but one month. Its 
results, however, already surpass the expectations that its 
founders had entertained. It is clear that it meets a want 
which had begun to be widely felt. It seems destined to 
prove of the g^atest value to the cause of Extension in 
America. 




THE FIRST UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COLLEGE, 

IN READING, ENGLAND.* 



IT may be a matter of interest to those connected witli 
* University Extension in America to read of the very 
important departure about to be taken in that method of 
teaching on this side of the ocean. 

It may be that the spirit of enterprise which has rendered 
the Extension movement so popular will be capable of lead- 
ing it into yet higher developments, and, in virtue of its 
sharing the same nature as that which has everywhere char- 
acterized English commimities, create out of this voluntar>' 
and self-supported effort a working method for the future. 

Reading, the capital of the ** Ro)'^al *' county of Berks, a 
town of 60,000 inhabitants, has for several reasons been 
selected for the experiment which forms the subject of this 
article. For one thing, it is the first Oxford Extension 
centre. Eight years ago Extension lectures were a new 
thing in Reading, but year by year the interest in them has 
grown and spread, in spite of disadvantages which all 
Extension workers only too well understand : those of 
having to choose popular lectures and subjects, in order to 
attract the public and obtain the needful funds to carry on 
the courses ; and also the lack of sequence of study. The 
number of students has increased, until last year over 400 
regularly attended the lectures. Then, again, in -situation 
it is equidistant between Oxford and London ; well served 

* It srives us pleasure to present to the readers of Univbrsity Extension an 
article by the chairman of the Science Committee of the new Reading Extension 
College, the person best qualified to describe both the efforts made by Reading ta 
meet the generous offer of Christ Church, and the effect that this new Institution 
is likely to have upon the intellectual life of the town and the surrounding country. 
This article should be read as complementary, in certain respects, to Mr. Sadler' <v 
two papers, in our August and September issues, entitled respectively, " A New 
Departure in University Extension," and " A Step Forward," p. 48 and p. 77. 

At the close of its first year the results of this new experiment, in some ways 
the most important in the whole history of University Extension, will be described 
in our pages. 
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by the (^cat Western Raihrmy Company to and firom each 
place, and easQy accessible for kctoiers lesiding at either of 
these cities^ As a town it is typically English, for its sixe : 
sustained by industries of world-wide lepute : and in turn 
maintaining a firee library* and museum : a school board, 
ie^)onsible for the education of 6125 children; denomina- 
tional elementary schools, re^>onsible for the eilucation of 
5169; a partially endowed intermediate school ^the Ken- 
drick) ; a higlbdass grammar school ; a science and art 
school, which we shall refer to subsequently ; public parks ; 
recreation grounds ; etc 

These, we have said, were among the reasons for the new 
departure ; but before giving further details, it may be well 
to consider briefly the aim and objects of the uni\*ersity 
authorities of Oxford, as also of Cambridge, in giving official 
countenance at all to University Extension, We know that 
in times past many colleges at the unix-ersities were foundeil 
in order to afford opportunities of study to those whose 
means were limited. To these colleges were attracted thou- 
sands, often absolutely poor, who made study either directly 
or indirectly their life work. But Oxford and Cambridge of 
to-day no longer possess the conditions of the past. The 
monetary advantages of many colleges, compared with that 
time, have increased ; poor students have been siicceedeii by 
the well-to-do ; and railways have made a change here as 
elsewhere. Many, therefore, ask whether Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are to be allowed to drift into an isolated position, as 
the intellectual home of the rich, or are rather to take the 
place originally intended by their benefactors, and develop 
as a source whence shall emanate, not only learning, but 
teaching of a national kind. The decision of the governing 
body of Christ Church to take this latter view of the situa- 
tion must therefore be looked upon as a step forward, no less 
noble than important. They have recently elected Mr. H.J. 
Mackinder, M. A. , now Reader in Geography in the University 
of Oxford, to a studentship, in order that he may, in a defined 
centre, organize, develop, and give local permahence to 
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University Extension work; in other words, found at a 
named centre a local University Extension College. Mr. 
Mackinder's visit to the United States, in the early part of 
this year, will have enabled those members of the American 
centres who may then have made his acquaintance to readily 
understand how great an acquisition he would be to the 
place selected, and how eminently suited he is, by energj*^ 
and ability as an organizer, coupled with skill as a lecturer, 
to render the experiment in every way a success. 

Reading then is the fortunate town selected, and to Christ 
Church, Oxford, must be accorded the honor of sending at 
its expense a scholar well known and trusted, in whom is to 
be vested the responsibility of forming a new and permanent 
educational organization. He has before him the work of 
systematizing our courses of lectures and class-work, and of 
promoting a proper sequence of study. 

The new college is intended to be, in concrete form, mid- 
way between the mother University and the university 
college, both of which possess a resident staff of professors 
and lecturers ; and thus will help form a complete educa- 
tional ladder upwards from the elementary school to the 
University of Oxford. The ground is already clear for the 
affiliation of the new college to Oxford University, under a 
recent statute, due compliance being had to the regulations 
respecting the courses of study and work. 

But another factor in the educational work of a typical 
English town deserves consideration. Such teaching as 
could be given by the University of Oxford is not all that is 
required. ** Men must work,** and the manual toilers must 
not be forgotten. Technical education is one of the neces- 
sities of modern times, as it ought to have been in the days 
that are past. This leads us to refer to another existing 
institution, already alluded to, which has its counterpart in 
all the important English towns ; viz. , the * * School of Science 
and Art." At the Reading School of Science and Art, art 
in all departments, and science, embracing chemistry, botany, 
and physics, have been taught in conformity with the 
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Tegulations and syllabus of the Department of Science and 
Art (Sonth Kensington), under the supreme control of the 
Lords* Committee of Council on Education. These classes 
have been largely subsidized by government grants based 
upon examination results. 

Students of English politics will remember the events 
which led the late government, through the introduction of 
a ** Licensing Compensation Bill/* to the actual passing of 
the '* Local Taxation Custom and Excise Act, 1890/' by 
which funds raised by imperial taxation, at first intended to 
compensate owners of licenses abolished, were diverted to 
technical education. These funds ha\*e been popularly des- 
ignated ** Spirit Money.'' Their distribution, in English 
towns and countr>' districts, firom John o' Groat's to Land's 
End, has given a remarkable impetus to technical educa- 
tion. Municipal and county councils alike are de\x)ting new 
energy to the best means of promoting technical education 
in their respecti\'e localities. 

In the spring of 1891 the town of Reading received from 
the Duke of Wellington the offer of his magnificent collec- 
tion of Romano-British antiquities, excavated from the 
ancient Silchester, upon the condition that proper accom- 
modation should be provided for it The town council 
gladly accepted the offer, and, by an arrangement with the 
committee for the School of Science and Art, took certain 
rooms, and in exchange agreed to restore the ancient ** Hos- 
pitium ** of Reading Abbey, adapting it to the needs of the 
future Science School. 

The ** Spirit Money,*' before referred to, was at once 
appropriated for this work, and was supplemented by a 
building grant from the Imperial Exchequer, made through 
the South Kensington Department. Before these buildings 
had been completed, the offer of Christ Church was made 
to the Reading Extension Association, through m>'self as 
president. 

The acceptance of this offer from Oxford depended, in my 
opinion, for its immediate success, upon the possibility of 
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uniting under one system these schools and our Exten- 
sion Association. The two bodies of students, each number- 
ing about 400, could, if combined, undoubtedly be made to 
form the permanent basis of systematic University Exten- 
sion teaching, comprising on the one hand art and science, 
with their application to industrial vocations ; and on the 
other hand history, hterature, and economics, and whatever 
is not included under the word ** technical.'* 

The union of theste institutions, by careful negotiation and 
sympathetic consideration of mutual interests, remained to 
be accomplished. This has now been done. The Reading 
University Extension College, having the Dean of Christ 
Church (Dr. Paget) as its ** visitor," and for president one 
of the earliest founders of the Science and Art School, 
one to whose munificence in a large measure Reading owes 
her Museum and Science and Art buildings, has now be- 
come a reality. 

Its council, composed of the amalgamated committees of 
the School of Science and Art and the Reading University 
Extension Association, has upon it direct representatives of 
the Reading Town Council, the Reading School Board, and 
the Governors of the Reading Kendrick School. In addi- 
tion to the staff of masters already belonging to the Science 
and Art Schools, the council has, with the advice of Mr. 
Mackinder as principal of the college, elected experienced 
lecturers and professors, some of whom will be resident in 
Reading, while others, more directly attached to Oxford 
University, will continue to reside at the old seat of learning. 
The college will consist of two buildings, the one used 
solely as an art school, but having lectures and classes in 
machine construction and drawing, building construction 
and drawing, practical plane and solid geometr>', and the 
like. Wood carving and modeling in clay will also be 
taught ; and it is contemplated to form for ladies a school 
of embroider}'. The other building will contain a chem- 
ical laboratory, a chemical and physical lecture theatre, 
class room for microscopic work, lecture hall, council 
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room, reading room, and library. Here will be taught, 
by lecture and in class, chemistry and physics, biology, 
botany, history, literature, and so forth. Special classes 
will be held for the teachers of elementary schools in the 
district. 

Even were the work limited to the teachers alone its good 
results should prove incalculable. Reading primarily would 
benefit, for its college would attract those assistant teachers 
from all parts of the county who were determined that their 
teaching should be the best of its kind. The children 
themselves would benefit by the reflected culture which 
•must result from the contact of the teachers with the college 
lecturers, who would of course possess high intellectual 
attainments. And the whole county will ultimately benefit, 
for the assistant teachers of to-day will become the respon- 
sible head teachers of to-morrow, possessing a large influence 
in the towns, and a yet larger influence in the country vil- 
lages, where they can communicate to those having limited 
educational advantages the benefit of University Extension 
culture. 

But the work will have a yet larger sphere. Already the 
workmen and workwomen of our country are demanding 
higher education ; and in our new college we intend that as 
far as possible a supply shall be ready at each turn to meet 
this demand. 

It may be asked what financial resources are available for 
the maintenance of the college, which of course is un- 
endowed. The success of the college financially will 
depend largely upon the appropriation of the ** Spirit 
Money." The county council of Berks and the county 
borough council of Reading will have between them an 
annual grant from the Imperial Exchequer for application 
to technical education of between ;^30oo and ;^4000. The 
council of the Reading Extension College intend by their 
plan of work to demonstrate to both bodies that the college 
merits a large share of this fund, and we believe it will be 
forthcoming. Again, students' fees. South Kensington 
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grants, and possibly subsidies from the Board of Agriculture 
and the Reading School Board, will all help to extend our 
sphere of usefulness. It is our intention as far as possible 
to be independent of help from the general public, but a 
special fund, towards whi9h ;^6oo has been promised by less 
than twenty subscribers, will carry the council over any 
possible deficit which may have to be met during the first 
three years. It will therefore be seen that in this matter of 
finance the populai^ element remains. The very fact of being 
dependent year by year upon funds voted by representative 
bodies means that the new college must keep pace with the 
times, and be ready to embrace every opportunity afforded it 
of extending its sphere of usefulness amongst all classes of 
the community. In this respect it will be the very opposite 
of the old colleges of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and it will be interesting from time to time to watch 
and gauge the action and reaction of the one upon the 
other. 

However, though we grant that the feasibility of the whole 
scheme has depended upon this absorption of existing local 
institutions, it would not be fair to forget that, for a small 
town, the fact of linking its institutions to a college so 
deservedly popular and so historic as Christ Church, gaining; 
thus an alliance with the University of Oxford, immensely 
raises their prestige and general position in the neighbor- 
hood. This connection will probably enable us to make our 
new institution a centre for all the technical education of the 
surrounding county, as well as for everything that may help 
the village teacher either to perfect himself or to create in 
his district a love for higher culture. 

The action of Christ Church is enlightened and far-seeing. 
It may herald the dawn of a new era, the forming of a link 
between the old universities and the people, by which ties 
of intellectual attachment may unite our rising democracy 
with the ancient seats of learning and of culture. 

Walter Palmer. 

Reading, England, October, 1S91, 



THE RELATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY TO 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 



A LEADING object of the American Society for the Exten- 
^^ sion of University Teaching is to co-operate with other 
societies and institutions that may desire to engage in this 
work, thus extending as widely as possible the educational 
opportunities and facilities at its disposal. Among the pos- 
sible methods of such co-operation the following seem at 
present to be the most feasible. Experience will doubtless 
indicate many more. And the society would also welcome 
direct suggestions as to ways of aiding thus the eflforts of 
others, as well as to means whereby it may render its own 
immediate work more eflScient and helpful. 

I. A college or university that desires to engage, as such, 
directly in Extension teaching may avail itself of the re- 
sources at the disposal of the society to arouse interest in 
the subject, and to inform the public as to the scope and 
methods of the movement. The general circulars of the 
society, prepared at great expense of time and trouble, and 
the addresses and syllabi that it publishes, form admirable 
aids in this work. The society will gladly furnish such 
material, in large or small quantities, either to institutions or 
to individual members of their faculties. Price lists may be 
obtained on application. 

The society will also undertake to distribute circulars, 
through its oflSce, to persons indicated by a college as likely 
to be interested in the subject. 

This form of co-operation implies no responsibility on the 
part of either the society or the institution for the work of 
the other. 

II. A college or university may, in its Extension depart- 
ment, co-operate more closely with the American Society. 
The society is willing to undertake the work of forming cen- 
tres in or near a college or university, which shall be known 

(145) 
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as centres of the American Society, and shall be provided 
with lecturers from the respective college or university. It is 
further willing to issue a joint University Extension Certifi- 
cate, in connection with the Extension Department of the 
respective institution ; provided (i) that the faculty of the 
institution recommend the lecturer as one suited by scholar- 
ship, experience, etc., to do good Extension work ; (2) that the 
work be carried on according to the plan adopted by the 
American Society ; (3) that a fee of five dollars per course 
be paid to the American Society. 

III. Still another form of co-operation will be carried out, 
as far as practicable. The American Society is willing, so 
far as the circumstances of the work under its immediate 
care may permit, to send its staff lecturers to any locality, 
to engage in work under the auspices of any college or in- 
stitution which chooses to avail itself of their services ; the 
lecturers to be for the time being members of the Extension 
staff of the respective institution ; provided that the work 
be carried on according to plans that the society approves. 
The terms for such engagements will be varied, as far as 
possible, to suit the conditions. This will enable an institu- 
tion to secure at small expense, for the organization of its 
Extension work, all the experience at the society's disposal. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN COLLEGE CLASSES. 



CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., is the seat of Wilson College 
for Young Women, and has also a flourishing Univer- 
sity Extension Centre. The first course at this centre was 
given by Mr. Rolfe, last winter, and was attended by many 
students of the college and by members of the faculty. The 
second course, now in progress, by Mr. Devine, is attended 
by the entire senior class in Political Economy, numbering 
between twenty and thirty. 

For the special benefit of these students the college has 
provided for an additional course parallel to this one. Each 
of these lectures at the college is supplementary to the one 
given on the evening before at the Extension centre. It is 
attended, in addition to the seniors in Political Economy, 
by about as many more of the students, so that the class num- 
bers in all about fifty. Dr. J. Edgar, president of the college, 
writes enthusiastically concerning the results obtained, and 
gives further particulars of the plan pursued, which will be 
of interest to other colleges or academies similarly situated, 
and to the centres near such institutions and in co-operation 
with which it would be possible for the institutions to 
work. 

Dr. Edgar calls attention to the very significant fact that 
young people in academy or college take increased interest 
in anything in which they see that the g^eat world out- 
side college walls has also an evident interest. At the 
centre students see prominent men rise at the close of the 
lecture to ask questions and discuss issues that the lecturer 
has raised. The lively tilts which sometimes occur not 
only arouse interest, but give an insight into economic 
topics not otherwise to be obtained. Attendance on the 
regular Extension course, supplemented thus by the talks 
at the college, has doubled the zest with which students 
enter upon the prescribed college work on the subject. 
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The course has been useful in another direction. In such 
a branch of study as economics there is especial danger that 
students will get but one view of any given topic, and will 
accept opinions as authority without the trouble of thinking: 
out the subjects for themselves. Since the instructor usually 
selects the text-book, the views which it presents are apt to* 
be his own ; and the attempt to present divergent or con- 
flicting views is apt to impress the student as a perfunctory 
performance, it being established as a foregone conclusion 
that the view of the text, or of the instructor if they should 
differ, is the correct one. If, however, the class is brought 
into contact with a fresh, vigorous presentation of views 
which differ from those presented in the class-room, the 
pupil will attach such weight to both opinions as will lead to 
a more careful examination of the matter and to further read- 
ing on the topics involved. Mr. Devine*s teaching has beeir 
of such a character as to insure such original thought and 
outside investigation. 

Weekly exercises have been presented by the students, and 
at the request of the instructor of this branch in the college 
Mr. Devine has graded these exercises, though he has alsa 
made marginal annotations, as in the case of ordinary Ex- 
tension exercises. The grading is reported to the instructor 
and becomes a part of the daily and weekly grading in the 
economics class. This fact is an incentive to care and regu- 
larity in the presentation of papers. Moreover, one of the 
queries repeated each week calls for a statement of the read- 
ing done and of the leading ideas gained from it. The reading 
required for ordinary class- work takes on a new interest when 
an account of it is to fall under the eyes of an Extension 
lecturer from a distant university. 

So important did these ends seem to the college authorities 
that when the course in economics was selected by the 
Chambersburg Centre it was decided to transfer the regular 
study of economics from the second half year to the first, in 
order to have it in progress contemporaneously with the 
course in the centre, and to make possible the adoption of 
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the plan above outlined. It has been found that the lectures 
^o not interfere in any way with the regular class-work, 
but only add to its interest and profit. To meet the in- 
creased demand for reference books, liberal additions have 
heen made to the economic sections of the college library. 
Dr. Edgar concludes his report on the working of the plan 
with the emphatic statement : ** We find good in our plan 
and no evil.** 

There are many colleges which do not find themselves 
:sufl5ciently well equipped to ofier in every department as 
much work as the actual demands of the subject itself 
3iiay justify. By providing for courses of six or twelve 
lectures by university specialists, on the Extension plan, 
tthis demand might in many cases be amply and econom- 
ically met. Wilson College has led the way in this move- 
3nent for the extension of university teaching into the col- 
leges, a movement which may acquire great significance. 




ECONOMICS : VI. 



Part II. Consumption. 

I. Utiwties. — In the study of production we have to do 
entirely with forces. Wealth is produced by the operation 
^^^_ of physical forces on material substances. These 

PRODUC- * 

TioN A forces are under man's control, and it has been nec- 
STUDY OP essary, therefore, to consider the mental as well as 

FORCBS. 

the physical forces ; the ideals by which men are 
influenced form the psychical condition of wealth production. 
All productive agencies may be referred to one or the other 
of these two classes : the physical forces which act upon 
matter; the psychical forces which determine man's action. 
In a complete analysis of production we consider these 
forces first separately, then in combination. We consider 
how they interact upon each other in actual industry. The 
study becomes an entirely practical one, since on the physi- 
cal side it inquires how a progressive society may better 
utilize the forces of nature through the discovery of new 
principles and the wider application of those already known ; 
and on the psychological side it starts with these questions : 
What are the motives which induce men to engage in par- 
ticular forms of industrial activity? What changes in 
psychical conditions must precede new forms of activity ? 
What are really the active mental forces, and how are they 
modified ? 

In the study of consumption we have to do entirely with 
utilities. A utility, in the sense in which the term is used 
coNSUMP- ^ consumption, is that which satisfies a desire.* It 

TioN A is in this sense a concrete term. The word is also 
STUDY OF xis^i in an abstract sense to indicate the power of a 

UTHtflTIBS. 

commodity to satisfy a desire. In the latter sense 

1 Or want. It is convenient to uae the term utility for the unit corresponding to 
the unit of desire or want which it satisfies. We speak sometimes of a satisfaction 
in the same sense. The term commodity or good is used to desij^ate that in which 
a utility or a group of utilities is embodied. 

(150) 
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one commodity is said to have more utility than another. 
In the former sense it is said to contain a greater utility or a 
larger sum of utilities. We shall have occasion to use the 
word in both senses, but more frequently in its concrete 
meaning. 

Production is the creation of utilities. In industry' no 
matter is created ; but matter which was without the 

TEST OP power of satisfying desire is put into such form or 
coNsuMP- removed to such a place as to endow it with that 
^^^^* power. Consumption is the destruction of utilities 
in such a manner that the satisfaction which the com- 
modity was able to produce is actually experienced. The 
test of consumption is the degree of satisfaction obtained. 
It is obviously an error to adopt as a test of consumption 
the creation of new utilities, and to condemn all consumption 
from which there does not emerge a greater number of utili- 
ties than is destroyed. A destruction of utilities from which 
new utilities emerge is, strictly speaking, not consumption at 
all, but one form of production. The shoemaker, it is said, 
consumes leather in the production of shoes. But the utility 
embodied in the leather has disappeared in the one form only 
to reappear in another. It has not been destroyed. No want 
has yet been satisfied. Something very different takes place 
when the shoes are worn out. Here the utility is destroyed. 
The desire, whether it be for ornament or for protection, has 
been satisfied. Nothing else than this should be called con- 
sumption, unless some qualifying word is added to indicate 
the meaning. We may use the term ** productive consump- 
tion ** to designate the transformation of utilities from one 
form to another, when no desires are satisfied in the process. 
Waste is a destruction of utilities from which there is ob- 
tained neither new utilities nor the intended satisfaction. 

WASTE Nearly all consumption involves some measure of 
DEFINED, waste, and, 'though to a less extent, the productive 
process too is accompanied by waste. A failure to create 
the greatest number of utilities with a given expenditure of 
energy must be regarded as waste, and consequently those 
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forms of consumption which allow existing productive 
agencies to be utilized most fully must be regarded as least 
wasteful/ 

Production and Consumption cover the whole field of eco- 
nomic activity. The consiunption of wealth is' uniformly 
PLEAS- accompanied by the sensation of pleasure. The 
URE AND production of wealth involves some degree of 
PAIN, pain,' or subjective cost. But while the degpree 
of pleasure derived from the consumption of wealth 
varies directly with the utility of the commodity con- 
sumed, there is not such close correspondence between 
the cost of production and the utility of the com- 
modities produced. The reason for this is that the 
utility exists only in view of the intended consumption. It 
is only an expression of the possible satisfaction to be de- 
rived from the consumption of the commodity. This satis- 
faction, and consequently the utility of the commodity, may 
remain high, even though the cost of producing the utility 
be much reduced. Thus the relation between the utility 
and the pleasure afforded by consumption is a constant rela- 
tion, while that existing at any one time between the utility 
and the pain involved in its production is accidental. The 
cost varies in accordance with definite principles, but they 
are distinct from those governing the pleasure derived from 
the consumption of the commodity, or, in other words, from 
those governing its utility. 

1 It lies in the interests of all to reduce the waste to a minimum in each of these 
directions, but the most urgent need is for greater economy in consumption. A 
more judicious choice of commodities would allow the productive agencies to create 
more wealth, and a more economical consumption of the commodities chosen 
would permit the possible utilities to be more fully realized. 

s Wealth is a collective term including all kinds of commodities. Ansrthing 
which possesses positive utility, as defined in the next paragraph, is wealth. 

* Pain is in common use as the name of the sensation opposed to pleasure, 
though there are objections to its use, because of its association with disease or 
other abnormal phsrsical conditions. Subjective cost has the same meaning. 
The word cost alone is used in this sense by Caimes and other writers, and is 
adopted here as. the best word to express the idea. It has no reference to money 
costs, but only to actual exi)enditure of energy. 
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It should be pointed out that utility must often pass 
through several steps before it reaches the desire to which it 
uTiuTv corresponds.* The leather of which shoes are to be 
OP made possesses a mediate or indirect, though it is 
!Sm oF^ clearly a positive, utility. The desire for protection 
FUTURE for the feet cannot be met until a further act of pro- 
^^^^^^' duction, the transformation of the leather into shoes, 
has taken place. The satisfaction of the desire involves a 
long industrial process which is partially completed when 
the leather is produced. In the strict sense no utility has 
yet been produced ; but for convenience in rewarding the 
efforts of producers the industrial process is divided into dis- 
tinct operations, and at the end of each a utility is said to 
have been created. A utility is attributed to the unfinished 
product,derived from the anticipated utility of the commodity 
into the production of which it is to enter. It will be less 
than the utility of that commodity, because time must elapse 
and further productive effort be expended before its trans- 
formation is complete.' 

But all commodities find their ultimate goal in minister- 
ing to human wants. The whole material environment is a 
YHE vast aggregate of useful things, the power of which 
POSSIBLE to yield positive utility grows steadily greater. 
UTILITIES, /pjj^ natural forces remain constant, but man's con- 
trol over them increases with invention and social progress. 
Every new capacity for enjoyment finds existing the neces- 
sary physical conditions to provide for it. But because 
man's industr>' is not adapted to those conditions, and be- 
cause the pleasures are not selected in the order indicated by 
the economic conditions, the possible utilities are not realized 
and the pain involved in securing those which are realized 

1 A fertilizer is useful to enrich a meadow ; the meadow is osefal to prodaec 
hay ; hay is useful to feed horses ; and horses are useful to do service. From the 
fertilizer to the man are sereral iteps. hat it is the final step which makes all the 
others count.— Gregory, " Political Economy." 

* Compare the distinction made in Part L be t ween future and present goods. 
Prom the stady of consumption all ooosideTation of future goods is excluded, wince 
it is only present goods that can be co nsumed . Future goods may. of coarse, b« 
** prodnctxrely ooosumed," or they may be destroyed through 
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remains disproportionately intense. To society as a whole 
the environment is capable of yielding utilities infinite in 
number, and of infinite variety.* 

The individual is restricted in his choice of utilities by the 
expense which he must imdergo to secure them and by the 
„ „_ , limits of time at his disposal for their enjoyment. 

ECONOMIC ^ •' "^ 

ORDER OP Certain commodities are absolutely excluded by 
coNsuMP- reason of their cost. From those which remain 

TION. 

he chooses first that one which yields the largest 
surplus of utility over the cost involved in securing it, and 
then other commodities in the order of the surplus utility 
which they yield. This is the true economic order of con- 
sumption. It differs from the natural order, by which is 
meant the order in which commodities wotdd be chosen, if 
they were entirely free. Those commodities which have a 
large surplus of utility over cost would be chosen in the 
economic order before others with a higher total utility but 
smaller cost. 

If we consider the various single commodities chosen as 

made up of a succession of increments, each corresponding 

„ to the same unit of expenditure, we shall find that 

JJLW OP ^ 

DiMiN- those increments are not possessed of uniform 
iSHiNG • utility. The first increment of any commodity 

UTIUTY. 

will have a maximum utility. The succeeding in- 
crements will steadily diminish in utility until, when the de- 
sire for the commodity in question is entirely satisfied, an 
increment is reached of which the utility is zero. Long be- 
fore this point is reached, however, a second commodity will 
have been chosen, the first increment of which has a utility 
nearly as great as the highest increment of the first com- 
modity. The succeeding increments of this second com- 
modity diminish in utility as did those of the first. This 
experience is repeated with a third and a fourth commodity, 
in each case the utility of the highest increment ranging 
between the highest and the lowest increment of the next 
preceding commodity, tending generally to approach the 

1 The limitations actually experienced are to be traced to subjective causes. 
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higher. In some instances it may even be quite as great, 
since the pleasure afforded by the first increment of two 
commodities may balance, and it might thus become a mat- 
ter of indifference which should be chosen first. 

This law of diminishing utility may be expressed arith- 
metically by the erection of a scale of diminishing utilities. 
SCALE OP ^^^ various commodities are represented by the 
DiMiN- letters A, B, C, D, etc., in the order in which they 
iSHiNo Q^Q chosen by the consumer. If the first increment 

X7TII.ITIBS. 

' A yields a utility of ten units, its succeeding incre- 
ments may be represented as diminishing uniformly in 
utility until of the eleventh or final increment the utility is 
zero. The first increment of B yields it may be but eight 
units, the first increment of C six units, and the first incre- 
ment of D three units. If we assume for convenience that 
there are only these four commodities from which to choose, 
the various increments, each designated by the number ex- 
pressing its utility, may be arranged as follows in the order 
in which they are chosen : 10 A, 9 A, 8 A, 8 B, 7 A, 7 B, 
6 A, 6 B, 6 C, 5 A, 5 B, 5 C, 4 A, 4 B, 4 C, 3 A, 3 B, 3 C, 
3D, 2 A, 2 B, 2 C, 2D, I A, I B, I C, I D. This is the 
so-called scale of diminishing utilities. It is generally ar- 
ranged in the following form : 

A B C D 

10 

9 

8 8 

7 7 

6 6 6 

5 5 5 

4 4 4 

3 3 3 3 

222 2 

III I 

000 o 

The numbers arranged under the letters which designate 

the commodities represent the succeeding increments of those 
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commodities. Three increments of A (10, 9, and 8) will be 
desired before any of the others. Five increments of A and 
three of B will be consumed before any of C or D, and so on. 
If each increment represents what can be secured by one hour's 
labor, and A stand for food, B for clothing, C for shelter, and 
D for ornament, the scale would express the following facts : 
That two hours' labor would be devoted to the production 
(or securing possession) of food before any other commodity 
could be considered. That the third hour would produce an 
equal utility whether devoted to clothing or food, so that 
half of it would probably be given to each. That it would 
be only after six hours* labor, of which four had been given 
to food and two to clothing, that sufficient pleasure could be 
derived from shelter to furnish an inducement to devote a 
portion of the time to the task of securing shelter. The cor- 
responding numbers in the diflferent columns represent differ- 
ent utilities, equal in amount and equally difficult of acquisi- 
tion. If each separate desire could be completely satisfied, 
it would be found that ten increments of A, eight of B, six 
of C, and three of D had been consumed. 

Edward T. Devine. 

University of Ftnnsylvania^ October, '92. 



NOTES. 



THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SEMINARY. 

The University Extension Seminary for the training of University 
Extension lecturers, announced to be conducted under the auspices of 
the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, was 
formally opened by a brief address from the president of the society 
to the members, at three o'clock p.m., on Saturday, October i, 1892, 
in the rooms of the society in the Y. M. C. A. Building, at the comer 
of Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 

The attention of members was called to the fact that the projectors 
of the seminary were of the opinion that the general study of the 
science of education and of general educational problems is essential 
to every good Extension worker. They had consequently provided 
for a number of courses bearing directly on education in general, and 
all members of the seminary who wished certificates for the year's 
work would be expected to take all the courses outlined. Members 
looking to taking the M. A. degree, according to the terms offered by 
the University of Pennsylvania, would also be required to take all the 
work of the seminary, in addition to pursuing graduate courses at the 
university in at least one subject. Each member of the seminary 
would be expected to present twelve systematic essays on the subject 
of University Extension during the year, according to a plan which 
would be presented later. Each member would also be expected to 
prepare and submit a course of at least six lectures upon some subject 
to be agreed upon between the director and the student, and in 
general to assist whenever possible in the work of the seminary and 
society. 

Mbmbers op the Ssminary.— The following members of the 
seminary were formally enrolled and admitted : — Harriet S. Atwater, 
editor and lecturer ; M. G. Brumbaugh, formerly County Superinten- 
dent of Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, and late graduate student 
at Harvard University, B. E., M. E., B. S., M. S. (Huntingdon Normal 
College); Hattie S. Devine, Ph. B. (Cornell College); John W. 
Harschberger, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania), A. B., Instruc- 
tor in Biology, University of Pennsylvania ; Dana C. Muuro, A. B., 
A. M. (Brown University) ; Frederick W. NicoUs, A. B. (Harvard 
University) ; S. D. Oppenheim, B. S. (College of City of New York), 
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A. B. (Harvard University); George Edward Schlegelmilch, B.A. 
(University of Pennsylvania), LL. B. (University of Pennsylvania) ; 
Richard Ware, student at Cornell University and graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins, LL. B. (Columbian University) ; W. F. Watson, A. B. 
and A. M. (Colby University). Mrs. Hattie S. Devine was appointed 
secretary of the seminary, charged with keeping the records and 
minutes of the seminary and the books and papers in the reading- 
roOm, with such other duties as belong to the position. 

Work of the Seminary.— The formal scientific work of the 
seminary began at four p. m. on Monday, October 3, with the first of 
a brief course of lectures on the English University Extension move- 
ment and its lessons for us, by Mr. H. W. Rolfe, staff lecturer on Lit- 
erattu^ for the American Society, and editor of University Exten- 
sion. These lectures will be continued on consecutive Mondays at 
the same hour, until finished. The first two were devoted to a discus- 
sion of English universities and their relation to the educational life 
of England. 

On Wednesday, October 5, President De Garmo, of Swarthmore 
College, gave the first of a course of lectures on Pedagogy, which will 
be continued on consecutive Wednesdays throughout the year. The 
first two discussed the history of the study of pedagogy in this 
country, and took up the doctrine of apperception in its origin and 
history. 

On Thursday, October 6, Professor Edmund J.James, of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania, 
gave the first of a course of lectures on Organization and Administra- 
tion of Education in Modem States. He began with an account of 
the German system, as the most fully developed, both scientifically 
and practically. He first took up the universities, and started with 
professional education as related to law. 

On Friday, October 7, President Sharpless, of Haverford College, 
began a course on English Schools and English Education. The first 
two lectures gave an historical sketch of the rise and development of 
English schools, particularly of the great public schools. The third, 
on October 28, took up the history of the general movement for 
popular education in the early part of this century, and brought it 
down to the educational legislation of 1870. 

On Tuesday, October 11, Professor George S. PuUerton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, began a course of lectures on Psychology, 
which will be continued throughout the year on consecutive Tuesdajrs, 
at four p. m. The first two lectures wf re devoted to an introduction 
to the subject, and to showing the importance of psychology to peda- 
gogy, and its bearing on educational problems. 
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It will be apparent to every one that the work of this seminary 
would prove a most valuable element in the preparation of every 
teacher for a career, whether in public or private schools ; either in 
secondary or higher education. 

The American Society has just issued a very important publication, 
a pamphlet entitled " Instructions and Suggestions for the Use of 
Local Committees." In it there is offered, to all who desire to engage 
in the organization of University Extension teaching, advice of the 
most specific nature upon all of the following subjects: local organi- 
zation, formation of a local committee, guarantee of expenses, cost 
of an Extension course, local canvass, announcement of courses, rural 
centres, choice of lecture courses, length of a course, price of tickets, 
payment for the lectures, employment of a surplus, arrangements 
for the lectures, syllabus, class, afternoon courses, traveling libraries, 
students' associations, form of constitution. 

Although this circular is designed primarily for the use of those 
who have had no experience in University Extension work, it will 
nevertheless be found to be of great value to all secretaries and local 
committees whatever. It may be doubted whether there is a single 
centre in the country that could not materially increase its efficiency 
by placing this little manual in the hands of every one of its officer^ 
and everv member of its executive committee. Indeed, it would be 
well to go even farther, and give a copy to every person who attends 
the lectures. No better way could be devised for enlightening the 
whole centre as to the supreme importance of thoroughness and 
earnestness in all Extension work. The comparatively small expendi- 
ture involved could not fail to bring, in the end, a large return. 

The Second National Conference of University Extension will be 
held on Thursday and Friday, December 29 and 30, at the hall of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in Philadelphia. Its work will be 
mainly a continuation of that of one year ago. Much attention will 
be given to questions of local and general organization. It is 
believed that the discussions will be of peculiar interest to local 
secretaries and committees, and they are especially invited to attend. 
Professor R. G. Monlton will be present and will take part in the 
exercises, as will many other persons of prominence in connection 
with educational work. Full announcements will be made in the 
December number of UNivERsrry Extensio^v. 

Since our last issue centres have been organized under the auspices 
of the American Society at Allentown, Buckingham, Hyde Park, 
New Hope, and Williamsport, in this State, and at Hagerstown, in 
Maryland. 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK, 

By Prkdkric Shbri^hy. 

The outlook for Extension work in New York during the coming 
year is most encouraging. All of last year's centres have already 
renewed their work or are planning to do so at an early date, and a 
large number of new centres are being formed. The number of these 
centres will be limited only by the number of first-class men ready to 
give instruction. Of course, much will now be done on the circuit 
plan of lecturing, and one or two circuits have already been formed. 

The old centres which have already begun work include Albany, where 
a course is given on Colonial History, by Professor H. P. Warren, of 
the Albany Academy ; Albion and Rochester, where Professor Mace, 
of Syracuse University, gives a course on the American Constitution, 
thus obtaining the desired sequence of study in following his course 
on the Revolution ; Binghamton, which has a course on Historic 
Studies in Christian Art, by Mrs. E. H. Schumacher, of Boston. 
Ballston is planning for a course in Economics, Watertown for one in 
English Literature, while Yonkers and Skaneateles will also have 
courses, probably in Economics or Social Science. Rochester has a 
second course in Geology. 

Among the centres organized this year are Attica, Bata\4a, and 
Lockport, which form a circuit for Mrs. Jessie K. Curtis' course on 
American Literature. Gloversville is studying English Literature in 
connection with the public library, under the direction of the libra- 
rian, A. L. Peck. Peekskill has a course on American History, from 
1 781 to 1829, by Mr. S. B. Harding, of New York, and Tarry town 
one on the English Language, by Professor A. W. V. Jackson, of 
Columbia. 

Among other centres which are organizing and planning for their 
courses may be mentioned Auburn, Medina, Oneida, Salem, South 
Brookl3m, Norwich, and New Rochelle. Further information re- 
garding their work can be given later. 

In the organization of the work it is interesting to note the different 
classes of people who are laboring for its advance in different local- 
ities. In one place it is started by a few interested business men, at 
another by ladies of leisure, at a third by a ministers' union or a Y. M. 
C. A. committee, and at a fourth, perhaps by a gathering of lawyers 
or even of local politicians. This fact seems to substantiate the 
fundamental claim of the Extension movement, that it is equally 
applicable to all classes and sects. It also seems to indicate a suc- 
cessful and promising future. 



WHAT HAS THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 

ACCOMPLISHED ? 



nPHE American Society for the Extension of University 
* Teaching has undertaken to do four things. First, it 
has undertaken to create a University Extension literature 
which shall embody a discussion of the whole subject of 
higher adult education both in its technical and in its social 
relations,* a literature which shall explain the workings of 
the system and shall also extend and deepen the interest in 
the objects and methods of University Extension. Second, 
the Society has undertaken to publish an ofiBcial organ of 
the movement, as a medium of communication among those 
who are interested in the subject in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain. t Third, it has undertaken to 
provide a means for the technical training of University 
Extension lecturers and organizers, which shall give to its 
students command over the special methods necessar>' to the 
prosecution of this work, as distinguished from college and 
university class-room teaching on the one hand, and merely 
popular educational instrumentalities on the other. X Fourth, 
it has undertaken to carry on a concrete experiment in 
University Extension teaching, in the course of which a 
systematic effort shall be made to solve thedifiBcult problems 
arising at ever>' point, and to collect and formulate the results 
of its experiments for the benefit of those an>'where engaged 
in the movement. § These four things it is steadily accom- 
plishing, with a measurable degree of success. 

* This literatnie incln^* monographs, papers, asui tytlabL 

f This joamal is a moaihly magaziiic. entitled UairvEasiTY Exit,%Kcm. 

t The Usirersity Ezteasioa Semiiiar; was opened Saisrday, Oct>bcT s. t%2. 

I Oae hundred and tventy coorscs were gnren in Uie year i%iy2 in Sfty-nise 
cestrrs. 

(i6x) 
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I. The Society has published two noteworthy volumes on 
University Extension. The first cx>ntains the proceedings of 
the First National Conference, held under the auspices of the 
American Society, in Philadelphia, December 29-31, 1891.* 
This volume is by general consent the most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of University Extension which has 
yet been made. It contains papers by experts, both English 
and American, and gives the fullest information as to the 
actual experiments in this country and elsewhere. Mr. 
Sadler, the English lecturer, and leader of the Oxford Ex- 
tension movement, says that this volume represents the 
"high-water mark'* of University Extension effort up to 
the present. 

A second volume published by the Society, under the title 
** Handbook of University Extension," supplements in an 
admirable way the matter contained in the ** Proceedings ;** 
and the two taken together constitute a vade mecum upon 
this important subject which is indispensable to every one 
who desires to do the most effective work.f 

In addition to these two volumes the Society has pub- 
lished a number of independent papers and reports, adapted 
to the purpose of exciting general interest in the subject 
and informing the public as to what has been actually 
accomplished. It has also issued a large number of syllabi 
on the various subjects on which courses have been de- 
livered under its auspices, t 

The publication of this literature has involved the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of money by the Society, 
and its preparation has required much labor and patient 
investigation. The work could not have been accomplished 
except for the hearty co-operation of many persons through- 
out the country, whose interests and sympathies are enlisted 

* Proceedings of the First National Conference on University Extension. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. lyippincott Co., 1892. 302 pp. Price, $1.50. 

t Handbook of University Extension. American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, 1892. 400 pp. Price, $1.00. 

X The list of publications embraces ninety-three titles, and is sent free upon 
application to the Society's office. 
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in the great movement. College presidents, college profes- 
sors, Extension organizers, and public-spirited citizens, have 
given of their time and their labor and their money to 
make possible the results thus far achieved. How great 
those results are is evident from the fact that it is generally 
recognized, even in England, that the United States has now 
taken the lead in the production and publication of Univer- 
sity Extension literature. To the organizers and managers 
of the American Society belongs the credit for having first 
perceived the necessity for this work, and for having prose- 
cuted it with vigor and with an intelligent conception of 
the order in which the diflFerent parts of the whole task 
should be undertaken. 

II. University Extension, the official organ of the 
Society, is a monthly periodical, of which the aim is to pre- 
sent a discussion of Extension methods and ideas, and reports 
from the centres, the societies, and the universities, engaged in 
Extension teaching. It is not designed to take the place of 
the weekl}'^ or monthly bulletins, which various societies and 
universities may find it advisable to establish as a means of 
circulating local announcements and reports. On the 
contrary, the information given, the general and technical 
discussions, the reviews and reports, are intended to be of 
value to all who are interested in the progress of University 
Extension, and even to those who though not technically 
responsible for any branch of Extension work, are still 
interested in any new and important phase of educational 
progress. There have been in the magazine full and 
suggestive criticisms, by officers of the Society or others, 
of each of the more prominent features of the Extension 
system. There have been discussions by University 
professors, or other specialists, of the best methods of 
presenting each of the more prominent subjects chosen in 
Extension centres ; there have been contributions from 
prominent Englishmen on interesting questions which arise 
in their country ; there has been a series of lessons for 
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Extension students by a staff lecturer of the Society ; there 
have been occasional reports from, or notices of, all Extension 
work done in any part of the world. These features, with 
the personal notices and editorial notes, have made the 
journal indispensable to educational specialists, and inter- 
esting to general readers. The tone of the journal is hopeful, 
though not extravagant. Its editors have not hesitated to 
give frequent expression to their confidence in the future of 
University Extension, and in the great value of the work 
now in progress. On the other hand they do not hesitate to 
allow opportunity for the expression of unfavorable criticism 
of particular features, nor to give currency to any honest and 
well-founded doubts concerning the system itself 

It is evident that Extension work, even in a single commu- 
nity, could not be so efficiently done without these various 
discussions and interchanges of opinion and experiences. 
Once secured they are put at the disposal of all communities, 
at but little additional cost. To the American Society belongs 
the credit of having first come to a conception of the neces- 
sity of a general organ to meet this need, and of providing 
the funds necessary to maintain the standard that is essential 
if the demand is to be even approximately supplied. 

III. If the University Extension movement continues to 
grow we may expect to see the college and university facul- 
ties largely increased, by the addition either of men who will 
do all this new work themselves, or of others who, while 
doing a part of it, will share in the class-room instruction 
also, and thus lighten the labors of their colleagues, so that 
they too can aid. In either event those who undertake 
Extension teaching will be likely, other things being equal, 
to do it vastly better if they prepare themselves for it by some 
preliminary study of its scope and methods. And certainly 
the men — and every college should have at least one such 
person in its force — ^who organize the field that belongs to 
the institution should be fully acquainted with every aspect 
of the movement. 
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To enable all such lecturers and organizers to gain the 
widest practical acquaintance with the details of the^stem, 
and at the least expenditure of time and effort, the American 
Society has established a Seminary, for the special purpose 
of training Extension workers. Men of experience, who 
have studied University Extension carefully in England and 
America, give the benefit of their knowledge in the form of 
systematic lectures, followed by discussion on the part of the 
members of the Seminary. All aids to a thorough study of 
the subject, in all its ramifications, are brought together and 
organized into an effective means of instruction. 

Since it is felt that the work of Extension lecturers will be 
more eflficient in proportion to their interest in the general 
subject of education, of which this work is a part, further 
courses on the science of education, educational administra- 
tion, American and foreign schools, the relation of lower, 
secondary, and higher schools, etc., etc., are offered to the 
students of the Seminary. President De Garmo, of Swarth- 
more College, President Sharpless, of Haverford, President 
McAlister, of the Drexel Institute, Superintendent Brooks, of 
Philadelphia, Professor Ray Green Huling, of New Bedford, 
Mass., Commissioner William T. Harris, of Washington, 
D. C, Principal George M. Phillips, of West Chester, Profes- 
sors Fullerton, Patten, Skidmore, and James, of Philadelphia, 
Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, of the Oxford Society, Mr. Devine 
and Mr. Rolfe, staff-lecturers of the American Societ3% and Mr. 
James, the general secretary, all take part in the instruction. 

It will be seen that many of the courses outlined above 
are such as would be of interest to all who intend to enter 
upon any educational career, either in lower or higher schools, 
under private or public control. 

It must be noted also that arrangements have been made 
by which members of the Seminary can carry on their grad- 
uate studies along other lines, while taking the University 
Extension work. 

Eleven students are enrolled in the Seminary in its first 
year. Excellent work is in progress, the full results of 
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which will in due time appear. However, there is one 
result that is already apparent. The increased emphasis 
which the establishment of the Seminary has placed on the 
Extension mechanism, and on the necessity for understand- 
ing its workings, has led the lecturers already in the 
field to pay greater a tention to the distinctive features of 
the University Extension method, and especially to Exten- 
sion administration. The Extension lectin-er who had been 
somewhat lax in his eflForts to secure weekly papers, or to 
conduct a profitable class, or to secure the formation of a 
students' association, has opened his eyes to the fact that 
the lecture is but one of several important elements in the 
Extension system, and that all are essential. 

IV. If valuable concrete results have been accomplished 
in the three ways indicated, it remains true that that part 
of the work of the Society which is best known and 
appreciated, and on which, therefore, it might confi- 
dently base, if necessary, its sole appeal for continued 
support, is its activity in organizing centres under its 
immediate auspices, and supplying them with courses from 
its own force of lectures. The lecturers of the Society have 
been drawn from the faculties of no less than a dozen prom- 
inent institutions, and they have delivered courses in no less 
than sixty-seven centres, twenty of which are in Philadel- 
phia or within a radius of twenty miles, the remainder being 
at more distant points in Pennsylvania, and in the adjoining 
states of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. The courses have covered all the branches 
of university work ordinarily offered before general 
audiences, including among others Uterature, histor}% 
natural science, mathematics, and economics. The centres 
have been strictly self-supporting, in the sense that they 
have raised the funds necessary to pay local expenses, the 
cost of the syllabi, and the lecturer's fee. In no case has 
the Society assisted in the payment of these expenses. 
On the contrary, many of the centres, by admitting students 
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to their courses on presentation of the Society's membership 
ticket, have rendered it financial assistance, since the mem- 
bership fees for which the ticket is issued are paid into its 
treasury. But then no charge has been made to the centres 
for organizing the Extension machinery, providing lecturers, 
conducting correspondence, keeping records, issuing certifi- 
cates, distributing circulars, etc., etc. If this were done it 
would almost double the fee which the Society has found it 
necessary to charge for a course of lectures, and would con- 
sequently make Extension work impracticable in the majority 
of the centres. 

Thus the expenditure here is the heaviest and the most 
necessary of all. The general propaganda would fail if it 
were not reinforced by the success of this concrete experi- 
ment. Just because in its own centres the American Society 
has demonstrated that its methods are sound, and because 
they are not dependent on local conditions which are essen- 
tially different from those of other communities, does it pre- 
sent a model that may be imitated with advantage in other 
localities. Whatever it has found necessary to the success 
of its own experiment will prove to be adapted to general 
conditions. The Society has had no organic connection with 
any special institution or school system that might have 
given it a peculiar or one-sided development. It has not 
been hampered in any way by conditions imposed on its 
financial expenditures. It has had in view from the begin- 
ning the general development of adult higher education in 
this country, and its policy has been shaped after counsel 
and continued correspondence with educators in every part 
of it. The annual conferences held under its auspices 
bring together from every quarter University Extension 
specialists, and persons interested in educational progress, 
and the interchange of views has prevented many errors and 
suggested many valuable developments. 

All this has reacted powerfully upon the local work of the 
Society, and thus the converse ot the proposition above 
stated is true. Just because the American Society has 
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been organized on a broad basis have its local centres been 
kept to so high a level of efficiency. More competent lecturers 
have been obtained because of the liberal organization of the 
Society. More efficient organizers have been secured than 
would have been available if the Society had been engaged 
solely with its local centres. Great enthusiasm is the prime 
requisite to success in any kind of higher education, but 
most of all in University Extension ; and greater enthusiasm 
for the higher education itself and for the Extension method, 
in the local organizer and the lecturers and the Society, has 
been the natural result of the broader aims which have char- 
acterized a society formed for the purpose of exerting a 
national influence as well as for the purpose of accomplishing 
a definite educational result by the prosecution of its 
local work. And if in another connection due credit was 
awarded the university instructors, presidents, and professors, 
and the Extension organizers and others who have contrib- 
uted of their time and money to make possible the creation of 
a general Extension literature in the interests of the move- 
ment, it cannot here be too strongly insisted upon that the 
local secretaries and committees, and the editors of the local 
newspapers, and the public-spirited citizens who have pro- 
moted the actual organization and maintenance of a local 
centre, are after all the ultimate supporters of the movement, 
and deserve the largest measure of credit for its success. The 
local centre imposes upon its officers and committees serious 
responsibilities and burdens. It is the function of the 
American Society to relieve and to assist the bearers of these 
burdens, by aiding in the interchange of experience, and in 
other ways, but it cannot remove them. Its final reliance 
must be upon the permanent and loyal support of the 
few people in each community who understand its import- 
ance, and are prepared to make personal sacrifices to promote 
the higher interests of their neighbors. The American 
Society can place an educational opportunity before every 
community, and that it has done, with what excellent 
results has been already shown. 
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The American Society has incidentally accomplished, and 
in the future will accomplish to a still further extent, 
another result, not less important than the formally recog- 
nized aims which it has had in view. It has provided an 
audience and a body of students for the college or university 
man who is able and willing to deliver extra-university 
courses when the opportunity is given him, but is unable to 
find or make an opportunity. The event has shown that there 
are many such men who feel that their own lives would be 
broadened and their class-room work be made more efficient 
if they could deliver occasional courses in Extension centres. 
They are in possession, it may be, of the most rare and 
valuable discoveries of science, which are as capable of being 
imparted from the platform as in the text- book or in the class- 
room. Extension work cannot be done entirely by professors 
who can thus give only occasional courses ; but, the Exten- 
sion mechanism being in operation, a medium is provided 
through which such courses can be brought to the public. 
The general public is the gainer, and the cause of science is 
promoted, when opportunities are offered for the presentation 
in this way of new truth, or of the older truth in a newer and 
more attractive garb. 

The work of the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, though it is thus diversified, is in the 
strictest sense a unit. No single task has been undertaken 
except for the purpose of strengthening its entire work. No 
expenditure has been made from which a return has not 
been made both to its local centres and to the general cause. 
No organizer or lecturer is engaged who does not under- 
stand that it is his duty to aid the Society both in its local 
and in its general work. The activity along general lines 
has strengthened the local centres. The work of the local 
centres has made the general work possible. The doctrine is 
applicable that ** there are gains which no man loses, and 
losses which no man gains." The gains which have come to 
communities in other cities and states from the assistance of 
the Society have not been offset by losses in the home centres. 
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Rather the latter have shared largely in those gains. The 
gains to the communities near at hand from the immediate 
supervision by the Society of their centres have not been 
offset by losses to affiliated institutions, societies, or com- 
munities at a distance. On the contrary, the advice and 
assistance given them have been valuable only because of 
the experience gained in the centres near at hand. The 
losses which would be experienced by either branch of the 
movement, in any retrenchment which affected that branch 
alone, could not result in gain, but only loss, to the other. 
The efficiency of the Society and its claim to countenance 
and support must be judged after consideration of all sides 
of its work, and in the light of the specific task which it has 
undertaken to accomplish. 



CERTAIN INTERESTING CENTRES. 



IT is believed that the following account of certain centres, 
which have recently been organized under circumstances 
especially instructive, will prove of value to all Extension 
secretaries, committees, organizers, and lecturers, and also 
to persons who are intending to undertake the task of 
arousing an interest in University Extension in communities 
where centres do not yet exist. The details here g^ven will, 
it is hoped, be found full of suggestions. The suggestions 
will probably contradict one another in some cases, but 
such contradiction is inherent in the very nature of Extension. 
One of the secrets of the great success of the movement is 
its variety and flexibility. It adapts itself always to the 
local conditions, and so no two centres are exactly alike, 
either in their tone or in the details of their organization and 
administration. That fact should always be borne in mind. 
It should be remembered that each new centre is, in many 
respects, a new problem. Its oflficers and committee should 
study the methods adopted and the results attained in other 
places, such methods and results as are set forth in the 
following account, but they should study them rather as 
affording useful hints than as furnishing models for them to 
imitate in all respects. 

Warren, Pa. — A few months ago a centre was formed at 
Warren, an important town in the Pennsylvania oil region, 
400 miles from Philadelphia. Explanations of the system 
and of its various features were published in the local papers, 
and afterwards printed in circular form and distributed 
widely by mail. Five such circulars were issued in all, and 
the public was thus very thoroughly informed as to both 

(171) 
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the aims and methods of Extension in general, and the 
special plans and hopes of the persons who were organizing 
this particular centre. Furthermore, much direct effort and 
solicitation were contributed, especially by Mr. W. F. 
McGowan, Superintendent of Schools, the prime mover in 
the whole matter, and by Mr. F. H. lyang^orthy, the secre- 
tary of the centre. Mr. I^ngworthy went so far as to write 
nearly a hundred letters to persons of influence in neigh- 
boring cities and towns, urging the movement upon their 
attention. His generous attempts to help others in this way 
are likely to lead to the immediate formation of a group of 
centres in that part of the state.* 

Some 200 tickets were sold at Warren for the first course, 
and the services of Mr. Edward T. Devine, staff-lecturer of 
the American Society on Political Economy, were secured. 
As Mr. Devine's traveling expenses were large, in conse- 
quence of his having to make the long journey from Phila- 
delphia each week, these 200 tickets at one dollar each 
would not cover the entire cost. But the deficit will be 
promptly met by voluntary subscription, and the necessity 
of providing for this deficit will not prevent the vigorous pros- 
ecution of the work in the future. The committee have even 
ad\'ised increasing the deficit by purchasing for each ticket- 
holder a copy of the American Society's ** Instructions and 
Suggestions to Local Committees," believing that the ulti- 
mate success of the work will depend very largely upon a 
thorough comprehension of the system at the outset on the 
part of all concerned. 

The lectures are held in the Opera House. In the same 
building there is a public library. One of Mr. Devine' s 
first measures was the organization of a Students' 



* Several other local secretaries and managers have rendered similar assistance. 
For example. Rev. Herbert C. Alleman, of Chambersburg, Pa., and Mr. C W. 
Cremer; a member of the Executive Committee of the Chambersburg centre, have, 
by personally visiting towns in the Cumberland Valley, secured the formation of 
several excellent centres. Upon such devotion on the part of local managers, in 
this and other directions, the permanence and highest success of University 
Extension very largely depend. 
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Association, and a library room was placed at the disposal 
of this body for its meetings. A plan of study was 
adopted somewhat diflFerent from anj' which has been 
tried heretofore in Extension work. A text-book was chosen 
as the basis of the reading and discussions. At each 
meeting the lecturer oflFers a brief explanation of the 
principles set forth in the chapters assigned for the following 
meeting, so that the students may approach the work of the 
coming week understandingly ; and then the rest of the 
hour is given up to the discussion of the reading and the 
papers of the week past. The utmost freedom of debate is 
encouraged, and though the class is small the results are 
most satisfactory. 

The recognition by the managers of this centre of the fact 
that educational work of the highest type can rarely be self- 
supporting has already been referred to. But there are still 
other instructive illustrations of this belief of theirs. For 
example, after the course was beg^un and as many course 
tickets as possible were disposed of, they placed the price of 
admission to single lectures at ten cents. This step was 
taken in consequence of a desire to extend the benefits of 
the work as widely as could be. But it was believed, at the 
same time, that it would prove wise from a business point 
of view also, leading to an increased sale of tickets for the 
next course. 

Hagerstown, Md. — Late in September certain gentle- 
men of Hagerstown, Md., requested that a representative of 
the American Society pay a visit of organization to that 
place. It happened that the response was very prompt, so 
prompt as to be somewhat embarrassing to those who had 
the local movement in charge. They had scarcely time to 
make proper arrangements for a public meeting. By especial 
effort, however, they succeeded in gathering together some 
thirty persons, among them many ladies. This small com- 
pany listened to an explanation of the Extension system, 
and then at once appointed a committee and instructed it to 
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take immediate steps toward the establishment of a centre 
in Hagerstown and the securing of a lecturer. The com- 
mittee consisted of twenty members, each one of whom was 
urged to sell, if possible, ten course tickets at one dollar. 
Despite the distractions of the presidential campaign, the 
requisite number of subscribers was soon obtained. Ar- 
rangements were then made with the American Society for a 
course of lectures by Mr. Henry W. Rolfe, on ** Representa- 
tive English Writers of the Nineteenth Century.** 

Rev. E. H. Delk, pastor of the Trinity Lutheran Chui-ch, 
to whose efforts at the outset this movement was very largely 
due, now generously offered, acting for his society, the 
lecture-room of his church for the meetings of the centre. 
He also encouraged, in every way within his power, careful 
reading, in preparation for the lectures. Among other 
things he formed a students' class among the younger 
members of his congregation, to meet on Wednesday even- 
ings at the close of the weekly church meeting. Afternoon 
reading circles too were formed, by certain ladies of the 
centre. 

The class exercise which was held at the close of the first 
lecture showed the results of such careful preparatory work. 
Almost the whole audience remained for it. The questions 
proposed for consideration were taken up eagerly and dis- 
cussed with much spirit, an unusually large number of 
persons participating in the debates. Indeed, the interest 
was so great that it seemed possible to form a general 
Students* Association, in addition to the reading classes 
already in existence. Consequently all who cared to con- 
sider the matter were invited to remain at the close of the 
hour, for the purpose of organization. The response was 
very satisfactory. It was decided that the first meeting of 
the Association should be held on the afternoon preceding 
the next lecture, as that was the only time when the lecturer 
could be present. Subjects were suggested for discussion at 
that time. Mr. Delk kindly offered the further use of the 
lecture-room for the Association's purposes. 
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At the first meeting the subject of the previous lecture was 
debated, somewhat at random, but so interestingly that the 
.session was unduly prolonged. During the discussion certain 
questions of literary criticism came up, and these were chosen 
as the subject of the next meeting, various members of the 
circle preparing papers upon them. The third afternoon was 
devoted to a consideration of Wordsworth's poetry, with espe- 
cial reference to the ** Prelude." One of the members of 
the Association introduced the subject and presided over the 
discussion that followed. The topic for the fourth meeting 
is to be Mr. Howells* views of the novel and the novelist's 
art, as set forth in his ** Criticism and Fiction," and with 
especial reference to Thackeray. 

The interest in these afternoon classes is growing rapidly, 
and so is the membership too. They are attended by persons 
-of diflFerent ages, occupations, and interests. It is possible 
that they bring together those who have never associated 
with one another before, and thus tend to widen people's 
sympathies and to abolish some of the artificial distinctions 
that everywhere exist. However that may be, it is certain 
that they serve to reinforce the lecturer's efforts to a very 
important extent. For one thing, they render the reading 
and study much more earnest and thorough. Then they 
react upon the class exiercLses that are held after the lecture. 
Furthermore, they are leading to the purchase of books and 
the establishment of an Extension library. And they will 
also insure a wiser choice and co-ordination of courses in the 
future ; for these students, scattered through the centre and 
yet acting in harmony with one another, will gradually 
develop a public opinion in favor of putting aside individual 
preferences and supporting the officers and the committee in 
their efforts to make the work systematic and permanent. 

Buckingham, Pa.— Last winter two Extension courses 
were given at Doylestown, Pa. They were attended by 
many subscribers from the country around, especially fi-om 
the vicinity of Buckingham and Holicong, two very small 
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villages near one another and about five miles from Doyles- 
town. It happened that the Doylestown centre postponed 
reorganization this year until after the holidays. This 
arrangement very naturally did not meet the approval of 
persons whose interest in the work had been so great as to 
lead them to drive these five miles, often in the worst of 
winter weather, to attend last year's lectures and classes. 
Consequently the possibility of forming a centre here in the 
country, to begin work at once, was considered. 

Mrs. Howard Atkinson, of Buckingham, took the first 
steps in the matter. She brought it to the attention of the 
Chautauqua circle, an organization composed in this case 
of ladies exclusively. They determined to visit all the 
farmers in the vicinity and see if it would be possible to sell 
the requisite number of course tickets. It was decided that 
the subject which they would offer should be Political 
Economy. This decision was partly owing to their having 
been interested recently in the Chautauqua course in that 
' subject, and partly to a desire for a complete change from the 
work of the year before, which had all been in Uterature. 
The price of the tickets they fixed at $1.50.* An afternoon 
hour was chosen for the lectures, to avoid the necessity of 
driving after dark. The canvass was attended to promptly 
and vigorously. In a short time 94 tickets had been sold, 
a suflficient number, and arrangements were made for Mr. 
Devine*s course, to begin at once. 

The community now gave itself up unreservedly to the 
study of the subject chosen. Many families already 
possessed a satisfactory text-book, in consequence of their 
Chautauqua connection. Many bought the other books 
recommended by Mr. Devine. During the week the topic 
of the preceding lecture was studied and discussed in 
nearly every household. Many persons also wrote careful 
papers upon it. Then at the close of the week, on Saturday 
afternoon, they assembled for another lecture and an hour 

* It may be doubted whether the price placed on course tickets by most of the 
centres heretofore, namely $i.oo, is not too low. 
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of further discussion together. Finally, at the close of the 
course, it was found that twenty were desirous of taking the 
examination. 

The results of such earnest and intelligent thought and 
study, continued without break or interruption during a period 
of six weeks, cannot fail to be very considerable. An experi* 
ence of this sort must enlarge permanently the knowledge 
and the interests of the whole community. After the holi- 
days it is to be repeated, Mr. Devine having been invited to 
deliver a second course. From year to year other economic 
questions, various periods of history, various great books and 
writers, many scientific subjects, will be considered with the 
same thoroughness and care. The final efiect of such work it 
is easy to foresee. This neighborhood is one of education, 
intelligence, sturdy character, general prosperity. Still 
such persistent attention year after year to great matters 
cannot fail to lift it to a still higher level. 

There are but few rural districts, in the more thickly 
settled parts of our countr>', where the same results could 
not be obtained in the same way. An equal amount of 
determination and hard work on the part of a few persons 
would in nearly every case insure a like success. 



THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 



T^HE second National Conference on University Extension 
* will be held in Philadelphia, on December 28-30, under 
the auspices of the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. 

The conference of last year was attended by delegates 
from more than twenty states, representing nearly a hun- 
dred of the leading colleges of the country, and all the 
active centres of Extension teaching. It is not too much to 
say that it was the most important conference on this sub- 
ject that has ever been held, in this country or abroad ; and 
the volume of ** Proceedings,*' published for the American 
Society by J. B. Lippincott Company, has been welcomed 
very widely, in both England and America, as of the greatest 
value to all Extension workers. Hon. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, President James 
MacAlister, President G. Stanley Hall, President Charles 
DeGarmo, Bishop John H. Vincent, Provost William Pepper, 
Professor Edmund J. James and other distinguished educa- 
tionists contributed papers and took part in the discussions 
of the conference. The success of its sessions has been 
shown in the rapid spread of University Extension work 
among those who studied its aim and methods on this 
occasion. 

The conference of the present year promises to be an even 
greater success. Official representatives have been ap- 
pointed by the leading colleges and universities of the 
country, and large delegations will be present from the 
active Extension centres. The leading idea in arranging 
the programme has been to secure the greatest possible 
amount of practical benefit. The discussions of last year 

(178) 
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will be continued, in the light of the experience of the past 
twelve months. Among the speakers will be many of the 
men best known in American education, as well as nearly 
all of those who have been most intimately associated with 
the development of this special work. 

On Wednesday evening, December 28, the .sessions of the 
conference will be opened at Drexel Institute, Thirty-second 
and Chestnut Streets, by addresses of welcome by Provost 
WilUam Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Edward Brooks, Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Philadelphia. The leading address of the session proper 
will be by President Henry Wade Rogers, of Northwestern 
University. At the close of the exercises a reception will be 
tendered the delegates of the conference by Haverford, 
Swarthmore, and Bryn Mawr Colleges, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday the morning session, at Association HalU 
Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, will open with a di5- 
cussion of questions concerning the general organization of 
University Extension work, with especial reference to the 
methods which have thus far proved most successful in 
actual practice, under the widely varying conditions that 
exist through the cotmtry. The administration of the move- 
ment in the United States has, as is well known, in some 
cases been in charge of the Extension department of a 
coU^e or tmiversity ; in others of a city, district or utate 
society ; in still others of an association of universities, or a 
state department of instruction, or the corporate body known 
as the American Society, with its affiliated district and state 
organizations. The results so far achieved by these various 
bodies will be careftilly presented, and the comparative value 
of their modes of administration will be fully discussed. 

This Thursday morning session will conclude with papers 
and discussions on " The Equipment of the Lecturer and his 
Relation to the Local Centre/* " The Training of Lecturers 
in the University Extension Seminary/' and "University 
Extens!->n Work venus University Work-" 
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The first half of the afternoon session will be devoted to 
a consideration of methods of Extension teaching, with 
papers on history, literature, science, economics, and mathe- 
matics. Other subjects of this session will be * ' Examina- 
tions and Certificates,'* **The University Extension Con- 
gress,'* and *' University Extension Journalism.'* In the 
evening there will be a general reception at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

On Friday morning an ** Address to Local Committees'* 
will be delivered by Professor Moulton ; then a discussion of 
local committee work will follow, with papers or addresses 
on **The Local Centre as a Medium for the Organization of 
other Centres " and **How to Secure Systematic Arrange- 
ment of Courses." Then questions of detail in local admin- 
istration will be considered, such as methods of increasing 
the interest of the community in Extension courses, the 
furnishing of books and libraries to students, the raising of 
funds for centres, etc. The closing hour of this final session 
will be devoted to reports from Extension organizations of 
every nature. 

A cordial invitation to attend the conference and take 
part in the discussions is extended to all, without any 
exception, who are interested either in Extension teaching 
in particular or in educational work in general. It was 
the universal opinion last year that these two days had been 
spent most profitably by every person who was in attendance. 
The interest and profit can scarcely fail to be even greater 
this winter, in view of the wonderful growth of the move- 
ment during the last twelve months. It is an opportunity 
that should be embraced, if in anywise possible, by every 
organizer, lecturer, teacher, superintendent, college professor, 
or Extension student. 



ECONOMICS: VII. 



Part II. — Consumption. 

II. Content of the Theory of Consumption. — ^The 

idea of utility, developed at length in the preceding section, 

has been introduced into recent economic discus- 

OF VAI.UE sions as a basis for the theory of value. In a 

AND OP later section on the subject of value the relations 
^^TioN*^ between value and utility will be examined, but 
• there are first to be made other and more funda- 
mental applications of the conception of utiUty within the 
field of consumption.* The study of consumption, like that 
of production, is wholly independent of considerations 
drawn from the theory of value. But consumption is 
vitally dependent on utilities. When the available utilities 
are increased consumption is improved; when they are 
lessened, consumption suffers. If, with comparatively little 
effort, society finds itself able to satisfy very completely all 
its lower as well as its higher desires, the economic statement 
of that fact is that there is a large surplus of utilities over 
costs. It is immaterial to society as a whole whether these 
utilities have ** values *' or not. If they are produced with 
so much ease and in so great quantities that they become 
fi-ee goods, they do not on that account contribute less to the 
comfort and happiness of man. The theory of consump- 
tion, therefore, entirely disregards alike ** market" and 

1 One of the first things the student of economics learns is that the end of 
economic action is the creation of *' utilities." . . . But unfortunately for the 
student, he is, as a rule, no sooner introduced to this lofty conception than he is 
hurried past it by the necessity of measuring the results of economic action. 
Without much warning, the wide word " utility" is put aside in favor of the word 
" value." . . . All the while the last word in political economy is not value, but 
utility :~ff^i7/f am Smart, in Annals of the Amtrican Academy, Vol. fit, /. iS7' 
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normal *' and even ** subjective" values, concerning itself 
with an investigation of the pleasure-giving entities which 
we call utilities. 

This distinction is one which should be fully grasped. No 

commodity can have a value unless it can be appropriated. 

But many goods which are not appropriated have 

WHICH gi"cat utility. In the theory of value it is of 

CANNOT BE prime importance that the commodities be fitted 

----- for ownership, that the ownership be trans- 

ferable from one person to another. But the 

theory of consumption and of prosperity and of progress 

must take account of goods not thus suited to private or 

even public ownership. Free goods, non-appropriated goods, 

are consumed, and they must be taken account of when a 

general estimate of the prosperity of a commimity is to be 

formed. 

The problem of the theory of consumption is to explain 
why, if the four commodities, A, B, C, D, are chosen at one 
time in the order indicated, as was assmned in 
^op T^B^ the last paragraph of the preceding section, they 
THEORY OP are at another time chosen in a different order ; 
^^Ticw^^" ^^y» under the conditions there assumed,^ it 
would be more difficult to add to the consump- 
tion the fourth commodity, D, than it had been to add the 
third commodity, C ; why, if the first increment of A is 
estimated at one time at lo units, it is estimated at a later 
stage of social development at 6 or 2 units. The theory of 
consumption must reveal the conditions under which con- 
sumption is modified, giving the reason for the addition of 
certain classes of commodities and the rejection of others.' 

In investigating the facts concerning consumption, one 

will early find son^e among them that cannot readily be 

ABSOLUTE reconciled with the simple conception of utility 

NEGATIVE, above set forth, viz., that utility is the power of 

posi^na satisfying desire directly, and that consumption 

UTILITIES, is uniformly accompanied by the sensation of 

1 November University Eztbnsion, p. 155. * Patten: Dynamic Economics, p. 39. 
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pleasure. It will be found that certain commodities will 
be consumed in order to preserve life, or to restore health, 
though they confer no immediate pleasure. Others will 
be consumed because they are essential to some pleasure 
to be attained from a future consumption. It may be that 
the first, which are in rank subordinate and secondary 
commodities, confer pain rather than pleasure. In esti- 
mating the pleasure from the second commodity, the one 
chiefly concerned, it is necessar>^ to make a deduction for the 
pain involved in the consumption of the first before a just 
estimate of the entire consumption is possible. Any com- 
modity which is essential to life may be said to possess 
absolute utility. This kind of utility cannot be economically 
measured. Any commodity which is consumed because 
of its absolute utility, or because its consimiption is required 
for the sake of some other pleasure, may be said to have 
negative utility. This negative utility is the exact oppo- 
site of the positive utility found in all commodities which 
are consumed for the pleasure which they confer. Thus, an 
article which has absolute utility may possess also positive 
utility, as is the case usually with food ; or it may be 
neutral, so that no economic account need be taken of it, as 
with air ; or it may have a negative utility of which, again, 
account must be taken, as a deduction from the pleasure 
enjoyed. This would be true, for instance, of toni or ill- 
fitting garments which we were compelled to wear in the 
absence of suitable clothing, or of the consumption of 
disagreeable medicine/ 

The true starting point in the construction of 

CONSUMP- 1 ^ 41. r • 1- 

TioN THE any complete theory of economics lies in con- 
sTARTiNG sumption rather than in production. Pleasures 

POINT 

and pains rather than physical forces are the 

1 Absolute utility is the satisfaction of mere living. Positive utilities refer not to 
life, but to the content of life ; the^ are the sum of satisfaction that can be added 
to bare living. Negative utilities are the pains that detract from the pleasure of 
living. A man may have the absolute utility of life, yet he may suffer all kinds of 
pain and be on the point of suicide. Every life contains the absolute utility of 
living plus certain positive utilities or pleasures, minus certain negative utilities 
or pums.—PatUn.' Dynamic Economics, p. 40. 
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initial and fundamental economic facts. Wants precede 
satisfactions. The study of human wants, not merely in the 
abstract manner so common in theories of morals, but in 
the concrete manner made possible by the introduction of 
economic measurements, may be carried on independently 
of and prior to the study of the productive agencies. This 
order of development is not only possible, it is the more 
logical and fruitful. The one who looks upon every step 
forward in social progress as a ** development of new 
activities giving rise to new wants,'' ^ who sees the obstacles 
to progress mainly in certain physical hindrances to the 
development of industrial activity, will, if he construct a 
theory of progress and of economics, base it upon different 
premises and formulate it in different terms from those 
employed by the economist who holds that the environment 
which men find ' * depends upon their mental characteristics, * '* 
who looks upon every step forward primarily as a modifi- 
cation of men's desires and ideals, who insists that economic 
activity at any particular point will always be determined 
by the ideals to which man has already attained, the initial 
step in further development being an advance in man's ideals, 
a modification of the psychical conditions of wealth produc- 
tions which have their origin in the prevailing consumption. 
The 'results of progress from this latter standpoint will be 
sought mainly in man himself, in the development, for 
example, of new tastes which allow a fuller exploitation of 
the natural resources. All social progress and activity may 
thus be viewed from the industrial standpoint of production, 
or from the economic standpoint of consumption. 

III. Propositions Concerning Consumption. — The 

economic order of consumption is modified by changes in the 

CHANGES ^^^^^'^^ ^^^ of producing different commodities, 

IN RBiA- It has been pointed out in the section on utilities 

TivK COST. ^j^|. commodities are chosen not in the order of 

their positive utility, but in the order of their surplus 

1 Marshall: Principles of Kconomics, Vol. I., p. 147, ad ed. 
■ Patten: Dynamic Economics, p. 38. 
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of Utility over cost Any modifications in the productive 
processes, therefore, which afiect the cost of producing 
certain commodities more than the cost of producing others, 
since they afiect the surplus of utility, must modify 
the economic order. This modification is independent of 
any changes in the positive utility of the commodities. 
The construction of a railroad will cheapen the production 
of a multitude of commodities, but will affect those pro- 
duced at greater distances more than those produced near at 
hand. If it affected all alike, it could not modify consump- 
tion. It does not increase the utility of the commodities 
produced at a distance, but it increases their relative surplus 
by lowering their relative cost. If for any reason costs are 
increased, but not uniformly, a similar modification takes 
place. Taxation never a£Fects the cost of all commodities 
alike. It therefore influences consumption, leaving the 
surplus larger on certain commodities than on others. The 
immediate effect of such modifications may l>e an increase 
or a decrease in the variety of consumption, A cold 
climate adds to the cost of producing all kinds of 
food which are to be met with in tropical climates. 
But it increases the cost of securing fixiit, etc., more 
than that of producing meat. In the warm climate there 
is a much greater surplus in fiiiit than in meat The 
colder climate diminishes the surplus in each case by 
increasing the cost, but diminishes the meat surplus less 
than it does the fruit surplus. Under these circumstances it 
will be easier to increase the variety of consumption, since 
there will be almost or quite as much inducement to pro- 
duce the one as the other.* 

The economic order of consumption is modified by changes in 

appetites. Progress from primitive to advanced stages 

CHANGES involves a decrease in the intensity of the 

IN appetite for food, and particularly for the few 

APPETITES, varieties of food and drink which are so eagerly 

desired by human beings on a low plane of civilization. The 

1 Patten: Consumption of Wealth, p. 47. 
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first reason for the greater intensity of appetite under primi- 
tive condition is the irregularity of the food supply. The 
appetite must be stronger, the capacity for food greater, 
when periods of scarcity succeed those of plenty. When 
food is regularly supplied, the need for the more intense 
appetite disappears. The few articles of which the diet of 
primitive man is composed contain necessarily all the food 
elements essential to the system. But while rich in some 
of these elements, they will be poor in others. An increase 
of variety, if it adds to the diet articles which contain larger 
proportions of those elements which are present in the 
earlier articles only in small quantities, will result in a further 
decrease of appetite. If one eats only meat, it is necessary 
to consume larger quantities in order to get a sufficient 
amount of starch and other elements demanded by the 
system. But if com and potatoes are added to the diet, the 
needs of the system for these particular elements are much 
more quickly supplied, fewer pounds of food need to be 
taken when the diet is thus varied, and the appetite is cor- 
respondingly reduced. Improvements in shelter and in 
clothing lessen materially the demand of the system for 
food as a soiu-ce of animal heat, the effect of which may be 
seen in the decrease of appetite; and finally the tendency is 
still further strengthened by the introduction of machinery 
and mechanical devices which relieve the system of the 
muscular strain involved in heavy manual labor.* A reduc- 
tion of appetite for food has followed each of these changes, 
but it has shown itself much more with some commodities 
than with others. A measure of disgust becomes associated 
with the thought of eating the very kinds of food that 
once gave, and if the older conditions were restored would 
again give, the keenest pleasure. These changes in appetite 
modify the economic order of consumption by acting not 
on the cost, but on the utility. Cost may remain the same, 

1 Professor Marshall speaks of the effects of machinery in relieving that " ex- 
cessive muscular strain which a few generations ago was the common lot of more 
than half the workingmen even in such a country as Kugland." 
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but surplus utility is reduced because total utility is reduced. 
Since the utility is not reduced on other commodities as it is 
on food, and since it is not uniformly reduced on all kinds 
of food, the order in which commodities are desired is 
changed. The economic order of consumption is therefore 
modified by any changes in appetite. 

Increase in variety modifies the economic order of consumption 
hy lessening the negative utilities. As the consumption be- 
, ^««.^, ^ comes more varied, and the appetite for the few 

I#JlSSBI^Xf<^^ 

OF commodities less intense, greater harmony is 
NEGATivB introduced into the consumption, and the relative 

UTILlTlBS. 

number of commodities which yield positive 
utility is greatly increased. Under primitive conditions 
those commodities which have absolute utility, or life- 
sustaining power, must be preferred to those which, if the 
cost were not too high, would be chosen on account of the 
pleasure which they are capable of giving. But all the pro- 
ductive energies must be concentrated upon the absolute 
utilities. The absolute utilities are chosen from necessity, 
even though they are also negative rather than positive 
utilities. It is gradually discovered, however, that for these 
negative utilities others may be substituted which are both 
absolute and positive utilities. Food is discovered which is 
capable of both yielding pleasure and sustaining life. 
Articles of furniture are invented which please by their 
appearance and serve the same purposes as the cruder and 
clumsier furniture first invented. Dress becomes beautiful 
and comfortable as well as fitted to protect from heat and 
cold. Those commodities which are neutral or negative as 
to their utility are displaced continually in a progressive 
society by others which have absolute utility, as did the 
others, but positive utility as well. This gradual elimina- 
tion of negative and neutral utilities is one of the chief 
modifications to be observed in the economic order of con- 
stunption. 
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THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SEMINARY. 

The progress of the Seminary during the past month has been very 
satis&ctory in every respect. In its lecturers and subjects there has 
been but little change. President DeGarmo has continued his 
consideration of the science of instruction. President Sharpless has 
taken up the recent educational legislation of England, the training and 
qualifications of English teachers, the present condition of English 
schools of all grades, and other related topics. Professor Fullerton 
has transferred his work for a few weeks to his associate, Dr. Lightner 
Witmer, who has given the members of the Seminary lectures and 
experimental work on physiological psychology, in the biological 
laboratory. Dr. James has continued his discussion of the German 
educational system, studying especially the universities. The law 
faculty of Berlin has been chosen as a type of all the faculties of all 
the universities, and its facilities for imparting a thorough scientific 
knowledge of the subject have been compared with those of the 
corresponding bodies at Harvard and Edinburgh. Mr. Devine, staff 
lecturer of the American Society, has discussed the following sub- 
jects: the lecturer's duty toward the centre, as regard both 
teaching and the development of the local organizations ; examina-. 
tions (as an educational instrumentality) and certificates ; the home 
reading and the weekly papers ; the syllabus. 

The Kansas City Society of University Extension is now giving, or 
will have under way within a short time, courses of twelve lectures on 
English literature, electricity, political economy, and municipal and 
•domestic sanitation. The last-named subject is of especial importance 
just at present, in view of the possibility of an outbreak of cholera 
next summer ; and for that reason is attracting the attention of the 
ladies of the city beyond any of the other courses. It is a striking 
illustration of the possibilities of University Extension. 

Another state has been added to the list of those that have formed 
centres under the auspices of the American Society. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. h. J. Prazer and other ladies connected with the 
local Chautauqua circle, arrangements have been made for a course 
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of Extension lectores at Martinsburgh, West Virginia, immediately 
after the holidays. This is the fourth centre along the line of the 
Cumberland Valley Railroad. 

Rev. Beverley E. Warner, the American Society's representative on 
the Executive Committee of the Connecticut Society for University 
Extension, has prepared a course of lectures on *' English History as 
Illustrated by Shakespeare's Chronicle Plays/' which is now being 
delivered before the New Century Club, of Wilmington, Del. It is to 
be given after Christmas at the Chambersburg and West Philadelphia 
centres. 

At Coatesville, Pa., the experiment of having the lectures at 
fortnightly intervals is being tried. There is much to be said in 
favor of this plan, in the case of towns that feel unable to support 
more than one or two courses a year. Some of the English lecturers 
consider this arrangement wiser under all circumstances, in that it 
gives more time for reading and for the writing of papers. 

Addresses on University Extension have been delivered this fall by 
representatives of the American Society before many of the County 
Institutes of Pennsylvania. The keenest interest is taken in the 
subject by the teachers. These addresses will undoubtedly lead to 
the formation of many centres. 

In addition to the organizations described in the article on " Certain 
Interesting Centres," in the present issue of University Extension, 
students' associations have been formed at Marietta, Columbia, 
Lancaster, Reading, and New Hope. 

At Marietta the association meets at the residence of the president 
of the centre. Col. D. B. Case, on Saturday evening, five days after 
the lecture. The attendance is laxge, and increases Ptotn meeting to 
meeting. 

The Lancaster Association holds its meetings in a small apartment 
adjoining the chapel of Christ Lutheran Church, where the lectures 
are held. The members assemble at seven o'clock. The lecturer 
presides over the exercises, which consist of questions, debate, 
reading of papers, reports on special topics, etc The attendance is 
large in this case also, comprising about one-fifth of the entire 
membership of the centre. At the close of the hour all pass into 
the lecture room, where, in the meantime, the rest, of the audience 
has assembled. After the lecture a short class is held, of not more 
than half an hour. This general class profits in many ways by the 
results of the earlier meeting. The same plan precisely is followed 
at Columbia. 
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At Reading the association meets on some evening between the 
two lecture nights. It is presided over by different persons, each 
taking one meeting and making special preparation, if needfiil, in 
advance. The questions considered at these sessions are usually 
brought up again at the next meeting of the general class, and lead 
to animated discussion. 

At New Hope the lectures are delivered in the afternoon, and the 
association is in session during the hour preceding. On the whole, this 
plan of having the association, lecture, and class in close succession 
seems the best. The association needs a responsible leader, who can 
attend every meeting, and can lay his plans carefully, so that he may 
be in a position to guide and control the debates, whatever the ques- 
tions that arise. The centres at Marietta and Reading have found 
such leaders. This, however, cannot be done in all cases. So it will 
frequently be foiind wisest to choose an hour when the lecturer can 
be present. 

The formation of these associations is a step forward. They 
strengthen the centres, and strengthen the central organization to 
which the centres are affiliated. They lead to more reading, more 
weekly papers, greater interest throughout the community, more earn- 
estness, and, in fact, more success of every kind. 

It is probable that there will be a rapid development soon of rural 
centres, similar to the one at Buckingham, Pa., described on page 175. 
Wherever there is an intelligent and prosperous farming community, 
the requisite number of subscribers can easily be obtained with a little 
well-directed effort. There is almost always some central hall, or 
meeting-house, or church, that can be procured for the meetings, 
frequently without expense. The choice of the afternoon hour makes 
attendance, even from a considerable distance, easy and pleasant. 
The deliberateness and thoroughness of the Extension S3^tem are in 
complete accord with the spirit of country life. In fact. Extension 
teaching seems to be peculiarly well adapted, in every respect, to rural 
commimities. The great success of the rural centres that have been 
formed thus far in various parts of the country is not accidental nor 
exceptional. Such centres and success will, in all probability, soon be 
found far and wide. 

It is difficult for those who have studied the Extension system care- 
fully and long, as is the case with the administrative officers of the 
centres, to realize how superficial a knowledge most of their members 
necessarily have of even its leading features, to say nothing of its 
history, its present rapid growth in this coimtry, and its remarka- 
ble and suggestive developments of late in England. Yet thorough 
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acquaintance with all such matters is of great importance . For it 
will be found that, except in the minds of the most earnest members 
of the centre, the first keen interest in the Extension lectures will 
g^dually abate. Then, under ordinary circumstances, the member- 
ship will fall off, and the success of the centre be imperiled. If, 
however, that early interest has been slowly deepened and broadened, 
it will, instead of fading away, endure, and insure the permanence of 
the work. And all that is needed to thus deepen it is more knowledge 
of the movement and its wonderful results. This fact the centres are 
learning. Several of them are already undertaking the systematic 
education of their members as regards these subjects. 

They have fiirst placed a copy of the American Society's recently 
issued ** Instructions and Suggestions'* in the hands of every ticket- 
holder, that all may be sure of understanding fully the educational 
and administrative features of the system. It is believed that this 
step will prove to be financially profitable in the end, increasing 
eventually the sale of tickets. That certainly is possible, especially 
as the outlay involved is very slight, since the Society furnishes this 
pamphlet for such use at the bare cost of printing. The next step is 
to purchase copies of the ''Handbook of University Extension," 
and put them in circulation among the members of the centre. This 
will deepen the effect made by the pamphlet, and also will impart a 
thorough knowledge of the history and present condition and possi- 
bilities of the movement, both at home and abroad. And, finally, 
subscriptions should be received from individual members or groups 
of members for the magazine, UNiVKRSiTy^ Extension. A few copies 
of this, read regularly and handed about from person to person, will 
insure a knowledge of the latest developments of the movement, 
which are following one another with marvelous rapidity. 

Some such course as that outlined above every executive commit- 
tee, if wise, will eventually take. And the lecturers will co-operate with 
them, by borrowing a few minutes each evening from the lecture or 
class hour, and using them to interest the audience in this litera- 
ture, commenting upon it and filling out the information that it con- 
veys and giving it the touches of personal experience that will add to 
its attractiveness. 

In an editorial article which appears in the November number of 
T/ie University Extension Journaly the organ of the London Society, 
the following words occur. They are strongly recommended to the 
attention of all local executive committees. ** As the years have 
gone by, the work has become steadily more systematic and more 
continuous, until the time seems now to have come when a large step 
forward, in the direction of greater system and sequence in the courses, 
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is not only possible but indispensable. A number of neighboring 
centres might well combine to provide a course of study extending 
over three years/' Elsewhere in the same issue a report is given of 
a speech recently delivered in London by Mr. Asquith, Home Secretary 
under the new government, on the occasion of formally opening one 
of the Extension courses for this winter. It contains the following 
significant utterances : *' There is, I think, a very great and essential 
resemblance between this movement an d that which led to the forma 
tion of our two universities in the Middle Ages. In those days the 
sons of the people flocked to Oxford and Cambridge to be taught. 
Under the altered conditions of modem life, if I may use the expres- 
sion, we have to bring the universities down into the streets of our great 
towns and close to the doors of the people themselves. I think that the 
results are extremely encouraging . . . The things for which a univer- 
sity exists, the test by which we must determine whether or not it is 
fulfilling its true work,i3 the results it produces upon those who are sub- 
jected to its influence and who listen to its teaching. And where we 
find,as I am convinced we do in the classes brought together by this 
great Society, a contempt for superficial learning, an impatience with 
half-knowledge, a disinterested love of culture for its own sake and 
not merely as a means to an end, then we have got the best products 
of the best life of our ancient universities.'* 

The University Extension College at Reading, England, described 
in the November issue of University Extension, has published a 
calendar and general directory for the sessions of 1892-93. The 
teaching staff" comprises more than twenty lecturers and instructors. 
Some fifty courses are offered, in literature, history, art, science, 
and technical subjects. All persons not under sixteen years of age are 
admitted to them, without restriction as to class or sex. The fees are 
so small as to deter no one. The hours are arranged with especial 
reference to the convenience of laboring people. 



THE SECX)ND NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 



'X'HE Second National Conference on University Extension 
* was opened on Wednesday evening, December 28, in 
the auditorium of the new Drexel Institute, in West Phila- 
delphia. Several hundred representatives from colleges, 
universities, city and state Extension societies, and local 
centres, were present. After an organ recital and addresses- 
of welcome by Professor Edmund J. James, President of the 
American Society, Mr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of 
the City Schools of Philadelphia, and President James Mac- 
Alister, of the Drexel Institute, the delegates listened to the 
principal address of the evening, by Henry Wade Rogers, 
President of Northwestern University, upon the spirit and 
aims and possibilities of University Extension. Then 
an opportunity was given to inspect the library and the beau- 
tiful collections of the Institute. 

The first business session was held the next morning, in 
the audience-room of the Young Men's Christian Association 
Building. The subject of discussion was **The General 
Organization of University Extension.'* Papers of great 
value were presented by George Henderson, Director of the 
Extension Department of the University of Chicago, upon 
the work of that department ; by Melvil Dewey, Secretary 
of the University of the State of New York, upon the pecu- 
liar advantages of a state society, and the systematic efforts 
that have been made in New York to arouse and develop 
and guide in every community, however small and remote, 
a desire for liberal education ; and by Dr. Edgar, President 
of the Wilson College for Women, of Chambersburg, Pa., 
upon the introduction into that institution of Extension 
courses, in connection with those given before the local 
centre. 
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The subject of the second session was **The Lecturer." 
Professor W. H. Mace, of Syracuse University, compared 
the resiilts attained in University Extension with those that 
are secured in the higher classes of our colleges, and declared 
that, although skeptical at first, he had been taught by 
experience that much of the Extension work is in no respect 
inferior to that of the class-room. Another notable paper 
of this session was by Professor W. D. Sproul, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, upon the Extension classes that have 
been organized among the teachers of the Cincinnati public 
schools, and the scholarly work to which they have led. 
Still other papers of great interest were presented by Pro- 
fessor Francis N. Thorpe, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose subject was **The University Extension Lecturer and 
the Centre," and by Professor Sidney T. Skidmore, of the 
Philadelphia Normal School, who spoke of *'The Extension 
University.'* 

A third session was devoted to miscellaneous questions 
and general discussions. Samuel Wagner, Esq., of the 
Philadelphia Bar, treated the important subject of ** Sequence 
in Extension Work.** He argued that, with proper sequence 
and co-ordination of study. Extension courses could be made 
to furnish very many of the benefits of college education to 
persons who otherwise would be deprived of such advantages 
entirely ; and that consequently this system might be so 
shaped as to become virtually an enlargement and expansion 
of the public school system, and entitled thus to state assist- 
ance. A suggestive paper was read by Mr. W. Crane, of 
the Steel Works Club of Joliet, 111., upon the Extension 
study undertaken by that organization of workingmen. 
Then followed a group of papers upon methods of Extension 
leaching, the subjects and speakers being as follows : History, 
Professor George E. Fellows, of the University of Indiana ; 
Xriterature, Mr. Josiah H. Penniman, of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; Science, Professor George S. Hull, of Wilson 
College; Economics, William Draper Lewis, Ph, D., of 
Haverford College ; Mechanics, Professor Edwin S. Crawley, 
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t)f the University of Pennsylvania ; Practical Hygiene and 
Sanitation, Dr. Murray Gait Motter, of Lancaster, Pa. 

In the evening the delegates were tendered a reception 
and promenade concert at the Academy of Fine Arts, by 
Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore Colleges, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The final session was called to order on Friday morning, at 
ten o'clock. After a description by the Rev. Herbert Alle- 
man, of Chambersburg, Pa., of the work of the centre 
in that town, and especially of the successful efforts of its 
Executive Committee to interest neighboring communities 
in Extension study, an address to Local Committees was 
delivered by Professor Richard G. Moulton, the distinguished 
English Extension lecturer, now connected with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor Moulton contended that the 
principal task of the local committee was the creation of a 
demand for higher education. He spoke, too, of the great 
significance of the name University Extension, declaring 
that it meant something more and better than the mere 
carrying of university subjects and methods beyond the 
university's walls, and possibly something even better than 
the university accomplishes, or can hope to accomplish, 
within those walls.* This address was followed by a 
prolonged discussion, with Professor Moulton as referee, 
upon the pedagogical featiures of the Extension system, and 
kindred questions. Reports of progress during the past year 
were then submitted from the various university, college, 
state, and municipal societies, as indicated in the following 
list: 

Brown University, Professor Wilfi'ed H. Munro ; Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Professor F. B. Hartranft ; Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, Melvil Dewey, Secretary ; 
Rutgers College, Professor Louis Bevier, Jr. ; Western Re- 
serve University, Professor E. O. Stevens ; Toledo, Ohio, 
Superintendent W. W. Compton ; Ohio University, Professor 

1 An abstract of Professor Moulton's entire address is published elsewhere in 
this issue of Univebsity ^XTBZfSXOii . 
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Willis Boughton; Indiana, Professor George E. Fellows; 
the Chicago Society, Jerome H. Raymond; Wisconsin, 
Lyman P. Powell ; University of Kansas, Professor Frank 
W. Blackmar ; Kansas City, John Sullivan ; University of 
California, Professor Charles M. Gayley; Denison Univer- 
sity, President D. B. Purinton. 

The Conference finally adjourned at one o'clock. Many 
of the delegates, however, remained in the city and spent 
the afternoon in farther discussion. 



AN ADDRESS TO LOCAL COMMITTEES.* 



MY instructions are to give an address to the Conference 
on the General Ideas of the University Extension 
movement of a kind specially suitable to local committees. 
The subject seems well chosen ; for the *'idea '* of the move- 
ment is continually expanding, and part of its expansion is 
the growing importance to be attached to local management. 
I used to think of University Extension as a partnership in 
which the university was responsible for the educational side 
of the work and the localities for finance, much after the 
fashion of a gas company which manufactures the gas while 
those who use it have only to turn a tap or at most to lay a 
few local pipes. But the analogy is misleading. The demand 
for gas may be assumed, and the only question is how to 
supply it ; but in higher education a main difficulty is to 
stimulate demand, and we are getting to see more clearly 
every day that local energy must come to the assistance of 
the universities in this point. A truer analogy is that of 
church work, where laity and clergy co-operate. No doubt 
the clergy are chiefly concerned with spiritual things, and 
the chief function of the laity is material administration ; 
but a pastor, however spiritually minded, is the better pastor 
for being a good man of business, and no church will truly 
prosper unless its laity are men of spiritual energ5\ This 
Conference, then, will do good service if it can direct atten- 
tion to the share which the local management have in pro- 
moting the educational side of the movement. 

I. First, with regard to the central point of our sys- 
tem — the students' exercises. I wish to lay down the 
principle that the local management, no less than the instruc- 
tor, are concerned in stirring up students to do regular work. 

(a.) Even financial considerations suggest this. The num- 
ber and quality of the exercises make the interest of the second 

♦ Delivered before the Second National Conference, December 30, 189a. 
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meeting — the class or *' review,'* as we are getting to call it 
in the West — and whatever increases the interest of a course 
increases its financial prosperity. 

(d,) Moreover, the local managers have advantages over 
the lecturer in this matter. He is a stranger, and can only 
make general appeals. The managers can bring influence to 
bear upon individuals. 

(c,) This should be a consideration in the formation of the 
local committee. It should not only contain those who are 
in touch with the moneyed men of the district, but also those 
likely to get at individuals who may be persuaded to become 
students and raise the standard of the class. 

(d.) Still better will it be if members of the local committee 
can themselves lead the way and do students* work. It must 
be remembered that the exercises of the Extension movement 
are not intended merely for young people, but include such 
expressions of thought on subjects of general interest as the 
most mature minds may contribute, as to literary clubs or 
scientific societies. The most successful centres in the Eng- 
lish movement have been those in which local secretaries 
and members of committee have themselves been workers. 

(e,) Where students are themselves willing to take the 
lead the local committee should use every effort to smooth 
the way for them. A students' union should be represented 
on the general committee, and the wishes of students should 
be allowed great weight. 

(/.) Perhaps even small details might be worth a 
moment's mention. I know a centre which has blocks of 
stationery, headed with the name of the centre, etc., and 
envelopes, to match, provided at the door of the lecture-room, 
and the audience are invited to help themselves as they go 
out. Certainly the paper work has increased at this centre, 
and it is quite possible that so small a contrivance as this may 
make a difference to the not inconsiderable proportion of an 
audience who are open to persuasion, but lose the impulse 
to write when the interest of a lecture is a day or two 
old. 
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(g,) A very important question is whether students may 
be encouraged by a system of prizes, scholarships, etc., as 
in imiversity systems. My own personal opinion is unfavor- 
able to introducing competition in any form into education. 
But one plan, not open to this objection, is worthy of atten- 
tion. That is to have students' tickets sold at a much reduced 
rate, or even given free, to persons undertaking to do the 
regular work of the exercises and class. Not that the price 
of a coiu"se ticket is a serious consideration to any one, 
but I think that the announcement of such an arrange- 
ment puts the exercise work in the true light before the 
public ; — the students by their work help to make the interest 
of the whole course, and should be received on favorable 
terms. 

2. But apart from the regular students the local manage- 
ment should keep before them the question of making the 
courses useful to the general audience. The more I see of 
our movement the more respect I have for the influence of 
our courses on those who will never be persuaded to join in 
the exercises. If we can do no more than keep the attention 
of busy people on the same subject for three months at a 
time, I call that an educational success. But we can proba- 
bly do something more definite than this, pamely, secure 
regular reading ; for every single person who will do exercise 
work there will be ten or twenty who may be persuaded to 
keep up with the reading set by the teacher. 

(a.) The lecturer should be asked to make a very definite 
sketch of reading for the audience — not the general mention 
of useful books, which may be properly made in the syllabus, 
but a statement of reading in connection with each lecture, 
or with the whole course, such as may be reasonably expected 
of busy people. And I think this should be included in the 
general announcement of the course. 

(^.) It is very important to have a supply of books at the 
door of the lecture-room, so that the hesitating hearers may 
be caught at favorable moments. I have known a promising 
course spoiled by the lack of this. 
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(c.) All through the course the local managers should feel 
an individual responsibility for keeping the attention of the 
locality fixed upon the books traversed by the lectures. The 
local press may render good service by articles from time to 
time on the matter of these books. Public libraries may 
make them prominent and accessible ; in some of our English 
libraries there is a special *' University Extension Table,'* 
on which all the books recommended by a lecturer are placed 
for reference all through the course, and this ser\'es as a per- 
petual advertisement of the subject. Social life may do its 
share : in the family circle, or among friends, conversation 
may be turned on th\£ books tmder treatment, or social gath- 
erings might just as well take up literature as music. 

To the academic mind many of these details may seem 
frivolous. But let me not be mistaken. I know well that the 
real teaching must be done in the lectures and exercises : 
such smaller matters as I have just mentioned have merely 
the effect of creating an atmosphere favorable to education, 
and this is a consideration that no teacher can afford to 
overlook. 

It remains that I say a few words on the greatness of the 
work in which local committees are thus invited to share. 
We see the work in driblets, struggling against difificulties, 
without the aid of endowment which has made the univer- 
sities great, and it needs an effort to catch the ideal towards 
which we are struggling. I think the new movement is 
happy in its name, University Extension : the new ideal of 
higher education is to the old as extension is to concen- 
tration, and this antithesis brings out the strength as 
well as the weakness of the modem conception. First, as 
to time. The university concentrates into three or four years 
a complete curriculum, demanding for this purpose a student's 
whole time. University Extension takes the same com- 
plete conception, but extends it over the whole of a life- 
time, dealing with only one subject at a time, and making, 
therefore, a system compatible with the ordinary occupations 
of life. Suppose the question were of religion instead of 
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education, the one system would call upon people to leave 
their homes and live (say) in some old cathedral town ; to 
attend church service in the morning, theological lecture in 
the afternoon, and prayer-meeting at night ; to keep this up 
all the week for three or four years, and then receive a certi- 
ficate that their church-going was completed for a lifetime. 
Something like this may do for those who are going to be 
theological experts ; but for the mass even of educated man- 
kind it seems healthier to extend the church-going through 
their life as a whole, reserving a leisure day for the purpose. 
So University Extension distributes a complete educational 
ideal through the leisure time of a whole life, instead of 
attempting it in a lump during a few years ; and for the 
world outside the band of experts this seems a more natural 
ideal. Again, as regards the classes reached by the system : 
the old universities form a concentrated band of experts — 
pastors, lawyers, doctors, educators, and a very few others ; 
University Extension addresses itself to reaching all classes 
of the community, not with the expectation of making them 
experts, but with the confidence that all persons, even the 
least fortunate in condition, can be interested in literature, 
science, art, just as they can be interested in religion or poli- 
tics. Once more : the old system concentrated itself on a 
few subjects, called by distinction ** academical,'* whereas 
the new movement extends regular method and stimulus of 
thought to all subjects that have engaged the interest of 
mankind ; and one of the first efiects of the movement was 
that literature, art and economics, which were absent from 
or overshadowed in university systems, at once came to the 
front. Finally, as regards the spirit of education. The 
university systems, with all their advantages, have never 
gone further than supplying a demand ; our ideal extends 
to the missionary- ideal of stirring up the demand for higher 
education where it does not at present exist. The universi- 
ties sav to a man of moderate talents. Come to us and we 
will make you a cultured man ; to a youth of brilliant abil- 
ities they say. Stay with us and we will turn you into an 
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instrumeut of research. But University Extension says ta 
the ordinary person, It is just as much your interest that 
your neighbor should be educated as that you should be 
educated yourself. And to the scholar it suggests that the 
highest ability finds as worthy an aim in introducing wider 
and wider sections of society to a vital interest in his special 
field of study as in extending that field by discovery. No 
one can question that the new ideal is at the very least as 
high an ideal as the old. And this ideal can be attained 
only by a partnership of university and local energy upon 
equal terms. 

R. G. MouLTON. 



SEQUENCE IN EXTENSION WORK.* 



\17ITH the steady growth and development of the work 
^^ of University Extension in this country there has 
come a better understanding of its real piupose. While at 
first there was a disposition on the part of educators to 
regard it with some suspicion, and perhaps even with dis- 
favor, it is now recognized as a practicable scheme of educa- 
tion, capable of being adjusted to existing methods, and 
especially valuable as affording a means of supplementing 
those methods at points where their want of effectiveness 
has been most felt. It has been found that this system will, 
on the one hand, increase the elasticity and broaden the 
scope of our universities and colleges, and, on the other 
hand, fill up the very large gap which has existed for so 
long a time between the systems of public education afforded 
by our public schools and of the higher education supplied 
by these higher institutions. It is to the importance of the 
public recognition of the value of University Extension to 
supplement thus our present public education, and to round 
out our system of education as a whole, that I venture to 
direct your attention for a few moments. 

The usefulness of our public school training as an equip- 
ment for the active duties of life depends very much in 
degree upon the conditions under which it is imparted. It 
must be conceded, of course, that such an education is in all 
cases better than no education at all, but I do not think it 
has ever been claimed by any thoughtful and intelligent 
educator that this training is, except in a very limited 
number of cases, such as will fit the people for the duties of 
life, or that in any case at all it is sufficient to develop the 

*An address delivered before the Second National Conference, December 29, iSga^ 
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mind to the right capacity for seizing and retaining such 
knowledge as will be a source of profit as well as pleasure 
during the whole period of adult life. It is just here that 
the higher or liberal education becomes an important factor 
in any system of education which may claim to be complete. 
It was to supply this factor that the universities, in their 
original form, came into existence. They were essentially 
for the people, and that they were used by the people is 
shown by the immense numbers attending them, and by the 
fact that the rise of the modem universities was precisely 
coincident with the rise of civil freedom. Professor Laurie 
tells us that he sees no reason to doubt the substantial accu- 
racy of the tradition that at one time there were 20,000 
students attending the university at Bologna, a greater 
number at Paris, and 30,000 at Oxford, many of those at 
Paris and Oxford being boys from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. There can scarcely be any doubt, therefore, that the 
early imiversities were intended to supply and did supply 
the means for higher education to the masses of the people, 
and that they accomplished it far more effectively than do 
the imiversities or colleges of to-day. Indeed we can 
trace in the history of universities their gradual with- 
drawal from the people through increasing exclusive ness, 
and consequently a gradual alienation from the classes 
with whom they were originally so closely in touch. At the 
same time we can trace the gradual and increasing determi- 
nation of the people, as civil freedom increased, to secure at 
least primary education for as many as possible of the young. 
The result has been the growth, on the one hand, of a sys- 
tem of primary public education which reaches all, and, 
on the other hand, of a system of higher education which 
reaches only a few. From statistics gathered a year or 
two ago it appears that the common schools of this country 
contain about twelve millions of pupils, while the students 
in all our universities and colleges number only about one 
hundred and forty-five thousand. And Professor Safford, in 
a paper read before the New England Association of Colleges, 
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has shown that the yearly increase in college attendance is 
but five-eighths as rapid as the increase in population. These 
figures show with startling distinctness that a very large and 
very important part of the field of education remains 
untouched. At one end of the field we have a complete 
system of public primary education, amply supported by the 
state, and at the other a splendid group of universities and 
colleges, with endowments amounting to nearly a hundred 
millions of dollars, and with an unrivaled corps of teachers. 
But between these two is a vast area not cultivated by either, 
a vast number of persons who attend the public schools, 
but are imable to enjoy the advantages of a higher 
education. It is unnecessary to say that the reasons for this 
are that the expense of attending a university or college is 
beyond all but a very few, and that, apart from this, 
such attendance is impossible to those who are obliged to 
earn their living. 

Undoubtedly it is true that a thoroughly good liberal edu- 
cation can be obtained only ** in residence '* at a university or 
college, but it is clear that such residence is within the 
reach of only a f<2w, while the problem that confronts us now 
is how to bring higher education, measurably at least, within 
the reach of the many. This the scheme of University Ex- 
tension, it would seem, is well suited to accomplish, for it 
provides the means by which the two existing systems may 
be expanded until they meet on common ground, and thereby 
cover the space which has existed so long between them. 
There is already abundant evidence that our universities and 
colleges are willing and ready to do their part, by providing 
the teaching staff and the best educational methods. It only 
remains for the state and municipality to broaden its scheme of 
public education by providing the money with which this 
work can be so carried on, in an intelligent and systematic way, 
as to supplement the work now done by our public schools. 
And it is important to note that, from an economic point of 
view, the conditions are most favorable for accomplishing 
this without any such large expenditure of money as 
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would be necessary to establish a system of higher 
public education. For University Extension is, on its prac- 
tical side, a co-operative scheme, the co-operating parties 
being our universities and colleges and the people who desire 
instruction. It has already been made clear beyond a doubt 
that both of these co-operating parties are willing and ready 
to bear their share of the work, and all that is necessary to 
complete its efficiency, so that higher education may be 
brought by it within the reach of whoever has attended the 
public schools, is that the state and municipality shall make 
an appropriation of money sufficient to secure for University 
Extension work that systematic and graded character which 
will bring it into line with recognized educational methods. 
This can be done by establishing permanently, at suitable 
points, complete courses of graded and systematic instruction, 
of the same character and conducted by the same general 
educational methods as in our universities and colleges. 
The material is abundantly at hand, and to utilize it to the 
best advantage it is only necessary to forge this strong con- 
necting link between the two existing systems of education, 
so that each shall benefit the other and all the people be 
benefited by both. Moreover, such a course, as it seems to 
me, would supply the one thing needful to crystallize the 
work of University Extension into the form requisite to make it 
really eflFective in accomplishing what it has started out to do. 
By being thus brought into distinct organic relation with the 
primary education of our public schools on the one hand, 
and with the higher education of our universities and colleges 
on the other, it would fit and adjust itself to the educational 
methods of both. All true friends of University Extension, 
I venture to say, are restless for the time when such a crys- 
tallization shall take place, for it is only by continuous, 
systematic and graded work, according to recognized educa- 
tional methods, that its real purpose can be attained. Liberal 
grants of the public moneys, rightly expended, will undoubt- 
edly serve to accomplish this, for such grants will carry with 
them the recognition of the scheme of University Extension 
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THE SEMINARY AND ITS OPPORTUNITY. 



A HASTY trip through Eastern Pennsylvania, extending 
over the past fortnight, has enabled the writer to feel 
the educational pulse with reference to University Exten- 
sion. The result is most gratifying. University Extension is 
regarded by county and city superintendents, normal school 
principals, and leading teachers, with great favor. Teachers 
look upon the movement as a benefaction to them. Side by 
side with the movement for increased wages and longer term 
of school comes to them this movement, giving them at 
home the means of lifting themselves to the higher plane of 
knowledge and efficiency required by the state. The leaders 
of educational thought see more than this. To them this is 
the auspicious beginning of a correlation of the educational 
forces of our commonwealth. This movement is expected to 
create and crystallize sentiment in favor of a harmonious 
development of our educational system. The primary and 
grammar schools must lead directly to the high school, this 
to the college, and the last to the university. There must 
be such a framing of courses and unity of sentiment along 
this line as to insure to each child as much of this entire 
career as it is possible for him, aided by the state, to attain. 

Our normal school leaders are willing to join in this plan 
and divide the high school graduates with the colleges, 
thus elevating their own work and fixing a definite standard 
of fitness for entrance. It is needless to add that the utter 
lack of system now manifest in the state amply justifies this 
view of the development requisite in the immediate future. 

These divergent streams from the high school, via college 
or normal school, must, for higher education's sake, again 
unite in the university : the one, in order that those who 
compose it, may specialize in any chosen line of higher 
research ; the other, in a department of pedagogy (as yet only 
dreamed of) which shall prepare for teaching in the colleges 
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and normal schools themselves. Some such plan as this is in 
the air. University Extension must make it visibly present, 
and take the lead in fixing it in the laws of our state. 

A word of warning and of advice was uniformly given. 
It was best formulated by a leading city superintendent, who 
said: ** University Extension must succeed if its leaders 
watch one thing, namely, the sort of lecturers sent out to 
the circles." To the writer this all along has seemed the 
central fact, the very heart of the movement's success. Some 
lecturers in some places have caused an educational revival 
so great as to be felt in every home of the community. The 
next lecturer has caused the centre to feel some of the pangs 
of dissolution. 

What is the remedy? This question must be answered 
soon. The successful lecturers, all honor to them, are over- 
worked. The call for such teachers exceeds the demand. It 
is clear that men and women who are really able to do this 
work are not now available in suflScient number. It wotdd 
seem therefore that the best thing University Extension can 
do is to make lecturers. 

This is the function of the Seminary of the Extension 
Society. Its establishment, its leadership, its work, mean 
success and permanency for the movement in America. As 
a leading normal school principal said to the writer : ** The 
Seminary has a glorious opportunity, both in the way of 
forming new educational ideas and in reforming our present 
system.** To this twofold mission it must be dedicated, its 
success therein depending upon the character of the lecturers 
it may train and send into the field for permanent service. 

The character of the lecturer, therefore, lies at the centre 
of the problem, whether viewed from the people's side or from 
that of the Seminary ; and the leader who shall see clearly 
what is needed, and shall develop lecturers who will meet 
this need, is easily first in the University Extension fields 
and a benefactor of the race. 

M. G. Brumbaugh. 

VnivetsUy Extension Seminary, January, iSftS- 




HYGIENE AS AN EXTENSION STUDY. 



'T'HE interest taken in the annual meetings of the Penn- 
* sylvania State Sanitary Convention has suggested the 
expediency of a University Extension course upon practi- 
cal hygiene. That there is a demand on the part of the 
public for some definite knowledge on this subject is seen 
in the amount of space devoted to its discussion by the 
sectdar press. The science of medicine, in both its repa- 
rative and preventive branches, is fast losing that element of 
mysticism which classed its practitioners as most uncanny 
beings, to be feared and shunned, and to be called upon only 
in times of direst need. And, while we have not as yet 
reached the stage of civilization enjoyed by the ** Heathen 
Chinee, ** who only pays his physician so long as his family is 
in good health, the modem physician is more and more being 
called upon to look in on us occasionally while we are well, 
and see to it that the machinery of every-day life is kept well 
oiled and regulated. There is an increasing demand for the 
specialized knowledge of the sanitarian, at all points at 
which sanitary problems confiront us : in the home, on our 
school boards, in the sessions of our town councils and local 
boards of health. The old dictum *^ Salus populi, suprema 
lex'^ is gaining force ; and is interpreted to mean **The 
health of the people is the supreme law ;** or, as it is more 
tersely put, ** Public health is public wealth.*' The statis- 
tical sanitarian, who often runs more to figures than to a 
practical solution of the diflScult problems presented to him, 
»can tell us, in dollars, cents and mills, the enormous waste 
»entailed by the disregard of sanitary laws. There are those 
who will deride anything like a systematic presentation of 

the science of sanitation ; and just here, ofttimes, the 
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Statistician proves the value and importance of his function 
by his telling and direct attack upon that most vital point 
in our social anatomy — the pocket-book. 

In the presentation of this subject two extremes are to be 
sedulously avoided : the lecturer must safely steer between 
the Scylla of poor preparation and monotony, on the one 
hand ; and, on the other, the Charybdis of over preparation 
and inability to escape from laboratory methods and techni- 
calities. Presented in the right way, this subject cannot fail 
to grasp and hold the attention of a University Extension 
audience, for what can be of more vital interest and import- 
ance than a lively discussion of the science of life ? The 
classroom can be made the field for the implanting and cul- 
tivation of most valuable knowledge of personal, domestic, 
municipal, state, and national hygiene. The past summer's 
scare over the dreaded cholera epidemic, the presence in 
Philadelphia, at this very time, of that much more terrible 
scourge, diphtheria, the wide prevalence of which is charac- 
terized by a local editor ?s being both disgraceful and unne- 
cessary, do but emphasize the demand for a saving knowl- 
edge of the laws and rules by which we may escape such 
visitations. 

With this introduction, allow me to suggest the outline for 
a course of six lectures upon practical hygiene : two upon 
personal, two upon domestic, two upon public hygiene. The 
first lecture should introduce the general subject, showing 
its bearing upon kindred sciences and ologies ; as, for instance, 
the normal anatomical and physiological processes of circu- 
lation, respiration, digestion, etc., taking up in this connec- 
tion the subject of personal hygiene, the eflFects of heredity, 
age, bathing, clothing, occupation, etc. In view of the 
widespread popularity of Delsarte classes and methods, and as 
a precautionary measure against the epidemic of athleticism 
prevailing in our colleges and universities, the second lecture 
might well deal with physical education, the importance and 
benefits of carefully regulated, systematic exercise, its value 
1x>th as a curative and as a preventive measure, physical. 
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mental and moral ; an explanation of the general principles 
underlying all the many systems used, and reference to the 
systems themselves, both those requiring no apparatus and 
those followed in our gymnasiums. The third lecture intro- 
duces the subject of domestic hygiene, treating of the home, 
its location, drainage, sewerage, plumbing, heating, ventila- 
tion, and lighting, and also of food and beverages. The 
fourth lecture discusses contagious and infectious diseases, 
their management in the home, the principles of isolation, 
disinfection, vaccination, etc. This brings us, by an easy 
stage, to a consideration in the fifth lecture of municipal, 
state, and national hygiene ; sewerage and drainage, nuisan- 
ces, the disposal of garbage, the disposal of the dead^ 
hospitals, schools, local boards of health and their functions^ 
and quarantine. The sixth lecture, upon sanitary legisla- 
tion, should form the keystone of the arch, by reviewing in 
brief the whole subject, showing the necessity for better 
sanitary laws, enforced by the different branches of our gov- 
ernment, the form that these laws should take, and the urgent 
need for their prompt, sure and eflFective formulation and 
passage. As this lecture is complete and forceful, as it shall 
make a direct appeal to the individual voter — and to his sister, 
who is on such general subjects a powerful ally — in so far 
will this course upon practical hygiene be successful and of 
permanent benefit to the individual, to the citizen, to the 
state, and to the nation. 

Murray Gai,t Motter, M. D. 

LancoiUr, Bi,, December ^ 1892. 
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Part II. — Consumption. 

III. Propositions concerning Consumption {amtin- 
uecf) : — The pleasure derived from the consumption of a given 

FORMATION ^^^^^^ 9f commodities is increased wJun combina- 
OP tions of complementary goods are formed. It is 

^^E ^T^ P^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ commodities, both possessing 
positive utility, may, when consumed together, 
enter into such relation with each other as to yield a utility 
greater than the sum of the separate utilities. Sugar and 
fruit eaten together form such a complement when the one 
renders the other palatable, while neither, perhaps, would 
be eaten if they could not be eaten together. A saddle has 
positive utility only when there is a horse with which it can 
be used. The utility of the whole complement is a positive 
quantity which cannot be ascertained by adding the separate 
utilities of the separate commodities of which it is composed. 
The utility of a pictvu^e may be very greatly increased by 
changing its relation to other objects in the same room. 
The utility of a group, which is necessarj- to the satisfaction 
of a given desire, may be continually modified by substitut- 
ing for some one element in it another commodity which has 
of itself no greater utility, but which harmonizes better 
with the other elements of the group. If commodities are 
consumed in a haphazard way, without regard to their rela- 
tions to each other, a large part of their possible utility is 
lost. If the consumer fails to grasp new opportunities to 
substitute for the inharmonious elements others which would 
as well answer the individual needs in question, and at the 
same time fit more harmoniousl}' into the general consump- 
tion, he is compelled to retain in his consumption the cruder 
and more primitive groups of commodities, and thereby 
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sacrifices a pleasure which could have been obtained without 
additional eflfort or cost. Normal economic consumption is 
distinguished from primitive consumption more by this dif- 
ference than by any other. 

Pleasure is lessened by the forced combination of discordant 
utilities. Progress lies in the direction of forming the kind 

of groups indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

•discord- Yhe natural group is not that which happens first 

GROUPS, to have been formed by primitive beings, but the 

one in which the elements unite with the least 
loss of utility. But imnatural and discordant groups are 
formed because of ignorance of the relations between them, 
or because, from habit, the old commodities are retained long 
after the time when, by a change in the methods of produc- 
tion or in the conditions of life, there has been made possible 
a new and better combination. It can be scientifically 
demonstrated that the consumption of highly flavored food, 
or rich pastry, or tobacco, is highly incompatible with the 
greatest pleasure from a healthful and nutritious diet, but 
this fact, if popularly known, is at least not realized with suf- 
ficient vividness to control the actions of even the majority 
of persons. Forced and discordant combinations are made 
which are injurious to the system, and which not only lessen 
possible pleasure, but often produce much suffering. Possible 
positive utility is thus transformed by unwise consumption 
into negative utility. Artists are able to point out innumer- 
able popular errors in the combinations of colors which are 
made in dress and in house ornamentation, yet, because of 
the popular ignorance on these matters, inharmonious com- 
binations are retained, and the possible pleasure is not real- 
ized. Taste for good literature is destroyed by the perusal 
of trashy stories. In other words, the two kinds of litera- 
ture are not complementary, but discordant. On the other 
hand, a perusal of good fiction or of poetry may increase the 
pleasure which the reader subsequently obtains from the 
study of history, and may not be imcompatible with the study 
of scientific treatises. The whole complement literatiu"e 
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yields a pleasure which may be regarded as a unit. The 
utility of the commodity literature will be less if the ele- 
ments which compose it are discordant, and will be greater 
in proportion as they form a harmonious complement. 

The economic order of consuviption is modified by the menial 

act by which the increase of utility is imputed^ L e. , attributed 

to the various elements which compose the group, 

iMPUTA- Ti^e pleasure from a complement of commodities 

TION OP 

UTILITY, is a unit, but the complement itself is complex. 
Each of the commodities will be recognized to 
have contributed at least that amount of utility which it 
would have had if consumed in isolation ; but after all the 
commodities have had that amount assigned them, there will 
remain all the increase of utility which results from the 
formation of the complement. This increase is not, as might 
at first be expected, distributed evenly or in proportion to 
the original utility of the commodities. On the contrary, 
there is always a tendency to concentrate the whole of the 
increase on that one element or on the limited number of 
elements which have been last added to the complement, and 
which are therefore looked upon as having completed it, and 
thus added to the utility of all the other members of the 
group. At a dinner, for instance, the agreeable result of the 
meal as a whole is apt to be attributed to some new or favor- 
ite dish, the absence of which, though the dish has of itself no 
great utility, would spoil the entire meal> In an academic 
course the student is always inclined to account for the bene- 
fit which he knows that he has received from the course, by 
referring to the instruction of a favorite teacher. At a con- 
cert the listener will attribute to some special performance 
the pleasure aflForded by the entire programme. This act 
of imputation is a mental act. The principle, in accordance 
with which the utilities of certain commodities are increased, 
because of their relation to other commodities in the group 
of which they form a part, is a psychological principle. 
Commodities are desired in a different order because the 
utility of certain commodities is thus increased. The 
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economic order of consumption is modified, therefore, by 
the imputation of utility. 

The fmal increments of the different commodities consumed 
tend to rise and fall together. Attention has already been 
FiNAi, called to the fact that commodities are consumed 
iNCRE- in a certain order and that the successive incre- 
^^^ ments of each commodity satisfy wants of steadily 
EQUAi, diminishing intensity.* By the final increment 
uTiuTY. Qf Q^y commodity is meant the last increment 
actually consumed. By the marginal increment of con- 
sumption is meant the final increment of the last commodity 
added to the consumption. It might be supposed that this 
marginal increment would satisfy a much lower desire than 
the final increments of the commodities which have prece- 
dence in the economic order. If it were a question of the 
first increments of each commodity instead of the final incre- 
ments, there would be such difierence. But the final incre- 
ment of this last commodity has as great, or nearly as great, 
utility as the final increments of any of the preceding com- 
modities. The differences in the pleasure obtained from 
different commodities are to be found, not in their final, 
but in their earlier increments. At the point where the 
consumption is broken off they have about equal power 
of conferring pleasure; otherwise the consumer would 
transfer a portion of his expenditure from the commodity 
which gave less pleasure to one which gave more. In this 
way a more intense want for the first commodity would be 
left as the final want, and a less intense want for the second 
commodity would be satisfied. It might happen that radical 
changes in the desires of a consumer would leave his con- 
sumption temporarily in the condition indicated by the 
following scale : 

1 November University Extension, pp. 154-155. 
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The final increment of the larger number of commodities 
is 5. But there are three commodities, say newspapers, 
woolen clothing and rocking chairs (C, D and K) of which 
the final increments remain 6, 7 and 6, respectively, while 
two other commodities, say house accommodation and table 
silver (A and H), satisfy their respective wants so fully that 
their final increments fall in utility to 4 and 2. This unbal- 
anced condition cannot long remain. The more intelligent 
the consumption the more quickly will normal conditions be 
restored. A slight reduction in house rent, and a considerable 
retrenchment in the expenditure for table silver will allow a 
daily newspaper to take the place of a weekly, will allow a 
more adequate supply of woolen clothing, and the purchase of 
an additional rocking chair. This readjustment of consump- 
tion to the conditions brought about by the growth in intensity 
of certain desires, as compared with others, is continually in 
progress. Its tendency is to cause the final increments 
of all commodities to satisfy wants of equal intensity ; in 
other words, to cause the final increments of all commodities 
to have equal degrees of utility. 

The margin of consumption is fixed by the relation between 
man and his environment. From the preceding discussion it 

will be seen that the margin of consumption may 

MARGIN OF be regarded as a straight line, or, one continually 

coN-^ tending to become straight, and forming the 

boundary line of actual consumption. In the 
illustration above given, after readjustment is complete, the 
margin is a straight horizontal line passing below the final 
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increments of the commodities. The margin may be indi- 
cated by the omission of the numbers below it, as in the 
preceding illustration, or by the drawing of a line, as in the 
following illustration : 
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All commodities have a definite relation to this line, their 
successive increments ranging either partly above and partly 
below or entirely below it. Of commodities which begin 
with a very high degree of utility, a considerable number of 
increments will be found above the margin, /. c, a consider- 
able quantity of the commodity is consumed ; of others but 
few increments are above the margin, while still others, and 
always vastly the greater number of commodities, are entirely 
below the margin. They may be conceived as arranged in 
a particular way below the margin, waiting, as it were, until 
the margin falls far enough to include them, and certain 
to make their appearance at that time in accordance with a 
definite order, the economic order of consumption.* What 
is the reason for the changes in the position of this line, for 
the rise or fall in the margin of consumption ? The broadest 
answer is that it is fixed by the relation existing at the given 
time between man and his environment ; and for oin* present 

1 This order is of course not fixed in the sense that it is incapable of modifica- 
tion. The object of this entire section is to show that it is continually changing, 
but in accordance with principles which may be investigated and clearly estab- 
lished. 
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purposes this answer is suflSciently accurate. Man's power 
over nature is indicated by his ability to utilize more efl5- 
dently the natural resources in the satisfaction of his desires. 
As this power increases the margin of consumption falls. 
With each step in industrial progress, wants of less and less 
intensity are satisfied. If we disregard changes in human 
wants/ a faM in the margin of consumption will be regarded as 
an indication of progress. After each increase in the variety, 
and especially after the addition of any more intense want, 
there will be a renewed eflfort to satisfy the whole range of 
wants even more completely than before. The margin falls 
in exact correspondence with the success of that eflfort. The 
margin of consiunption is therefore fixed by the relation 
between man and his environment.. 

The law 0/ progress, so far as it affects the consumption of the 
individual y is that the margined Uicrement of consumption satis- 
fies at each period a want of greater intensity 
THE i^w ifi^fi at the preceding period. There are two oppo- 
PROGRESS, site tendencies : one toward the improvement of 
the mechanical processes of production springing 
fi-om industrial progress ; and one toward the development 
of new wants springing from social progress. The latter 
tendency determines the extent to which positive utility will 
be found to reside in commodities which had before been 
regarded as neutral or negative, and the extent to which the 
positive utilities of other commodities will be increased rela- 
tively to their cost. In a progressive society this latter 
tendency will prevail over the other in determining the actual 
position of the margin of consumption. Although the 
margin might fall because of the fact that with a g^ven- 
amount of energy given wants are more fully satisfied, it is 
prevented from doing so by the growth of new wants and 
by changes in the relative intensity of wants that had pre- 
viously existed. Commodities that had been entirely below 
the margin are brought above it by the discovery of new 



> An importmst oooditkm. The modification of ooochs«on nccrmry on taksn^ 
•oooont of dianfcs in wants will i c c e t pe carefnl attention in a ■iiccxrting 
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uses to which they may be applied. The work of the last 
hour of the laborer's day satisfies a want of greater intensity 
than it previously did because of these changes in desires. 
If wants had not changed that hour would satisfy a less 
intense want than it formerly did, because, each of the pre- 
vious hours of the day having become more productive, all 
the more intense wants would have been already satisfied 
before that hour had been reached. Temporarily the margin 
may fall immediately after great changes in the productive 
processes, but eventually, if there is social as well as indus- 
trial progress, the margin will rise, the law of progress being 
that the marginal increment satisfies continually a higher or 

more intense want. 

Edward T. Devinb. 

University o/ Bmtujflvania, Dscember, iSqm. 



NOTES. 

Allentown is one of the latest and most successful centres of Uni- 
versity Extension. This centre was virtually founded by Professor 
Ettinger, of Muhlenburg College. Professor Ettinger had met Dr. 
Clarke Robinson at Mt. Gretna summer meeting, and at his instance 
Dr. Robinson was invited to give the first course, on ** English Poets of 
the Revolution Age^ The first lecture was on November 12, and the 
audience numbered about 200. This number increased to 300, and a 
new hall had to be found. Eighteen students sent weekly papers. 
The local committee distributed three hundred copies of ** Instructions 
and Suggestions. * * Fifteen copies of University Extension were sub- 
cribed for. A surplus of some |ioo was left in the treasury. A seventh 
(extra) lecture was given, summing up the whole course, by means of 
illustrations and magic lantern slides of the persons, homes, and 
haunts of British poets. This formed a most entertaining review, and 
netted the centre some sixty-five dollars. A second course will begin 
shortly. 

The influence of the movement which has led to the Extension of Uni- 
versity teaching is not wholly embodied in the formal courses of study 
offered by University instructors. The Michael E. Sadler Reading 
Class is an excellent example of the less formal and sometimes more 
efficient organizations which may be developed when there is not 
sufficient strength of numbers or sufficient money to support an 
ordinary course. This class was organized in a quiet way by two or 
three enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Sadler, on tlie occasion of his visit 
to this country last winter. The twenty members are Englishmen by 
birth, and are in close social and intellectual sympathy. Though all 
are engaged in manual labor, one being a street- car conductor and one 
a shoemaker, they are all nevertheless students, and perhaps even 
scholars, in a very true sense. A report received fi*om the secretary 
says that during its ten months of existence the class has listened to 
eighteen lectures upon art, science, or literature, has had three ** open 
nights'* for purposes of miscellaneous reading and recitation, six 
Sunday afternoon visits to various educational institutions of the city, 
two seaside excursions, and two dinners, one on the Queen's birthday 
and one during the Christmas holidays. The class has been entirely 
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self-supporting, but acknowledges its indebtedness for lectures or other 
favors to Mr. H. J. Mackinder, Dr. Sharp, Dr. MacAlister, Prefect 
Hay, Dr. Jones, Mr. Carl, and Mr. Edward T. Devine. The secretaiy 
is Mr. J. Kenyou, 241 Chestnut street. 

A bibliography of University Extension in America will soon be 
needed, for the literature of the subject is growing rapidly. Dur- 
ing the first week of January no less than four important articles upon 
the Conference or other recent developments of the work were pub- 
lished in prominent periodicals. The January number of The 
Review of Reviews devoted twelve double-columned pages to a full 
and excellent review of the progress of the movement during the last 
twelve months. The topics treated are as follows : the early days of 
University Extension ; the work of the first year ; the season of 1891- 
92 ; the Extension circuit ; a typical centre ; University Extension 
literature ; the National Conference of 1891 ; incorporation of the 
American Society ; the University Extension Seminary ; Extension in 
New York ; Brown University ; the Connecticut Society ; Science teach- 
ing in New Jersey ; Extension work in Ohio ; the University of Indiana ; 
Kentucky and Tennessee ; the University of Michigan ; the Chicago 
Society ; the University of Chicago ; University Extension in Wiscon- 
sin ; the University of Minnesota ; the Iowa State University ; Exten- 
sion work in Kansas ; Colorado, Wyoming and California ; the Cana- 
dian Society ; the Second National Conference ; our English visitors ; 
American Extension lecturers ; conclusion. 

This article is fully illustrated, giving portraits of nearly twenty 
directors, organizers, and lecturers of the various societies, American 
and English. Two of the other articles are also illustrated, those 
that appear in Harper's Weekly and The Illustrated American, 
The fourth among the papers referred to is The Christian Union, 
which publishes a detailed report of the recent Conference. 

From the article in The Review of Reviews we quote the concluding 
paragraph, believing that all readers of Univbrsity Extension will 
be glad to preserve it : 

" It is plain from the preceding account that University Extension 
in the United States has more than justified the most sanguine hopes 
of its supporters. It has taken root in all sections of the country, and 
all sections have contributed their share to its practical development 
To Philadelphia institutions, Philadelphia men, and Philadelphia 
money is due the credit of first organizing the work in a practical way, 
in such a form as to stimulate and aid organization elsewhere. But 
Brown University was the first institution of high rank to incorporate 
the movement as a branch of University work ; New York led the way 
toward state support and organization ; Chicago has shown a broad 
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conception of the work, and a willingness to spend largely of Univer- 
sity funds for the purpose, and to recognize its scholarly character by 
giving University standing for it The University of Wisconsin has 
organized a whole state under its auspices ; while Minnesota, Kansas, 
California, Iowa, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio have all, through their 
state and private institutions, given a strong impulse to this great 
cause, through which, as Dr. Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins so 
well says : ' We may hope for the civic salvation of the American 
people.' *' 

The University Extension movement has gained a strong foothold 
in Massachusetts through the action of a committee, which met Friday, 
January 14, at Spring^eld. There were present Professor J. H. 
Pillsbury and Professor Henry M. Tyler, of Smith College ; Professor 
John F. Genung, of Amherst College ; President C. S. Walker and 
Professor George F. Mills, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst ; Miss Lillie L. Sherman, of the Northfield Training School ; 
Miss Evelyn S. Hall, of the Northfield Seminary ; Rev. Silas P. Cook, 
E. Northfield ; Mrs. A. T. Folsom and Mr. G. T. Fletcher, Northamp- 
ton ; Rev. W. R. Newhall, Wilbraham ; and Rev. Dr. Wm. Rice, 
Rev. Dr. David Allen Reed, Mr. William Orr, Jr., Mr. A. K. Potter, 
Miss Celia C. Merriam and Mr. J. L. Shipley, of Springfield. 

President Carter, of Williams College, sent a message of cordial 
sympathy for the movement and a promise of co-operation. It 
was unanimously agreed that University Extension centres should 
be formed in Western Massachusetts, under the auspices of the 
American Society, the lecturers to be drawn as far as possible from 
Williams, Amherst, Smith, the Agricultural College, and other insti- 
tutions near at hand. A committee of seven was appointed to take 
charge of the organization of centres and to take such further action 
as might be necessary to g^ve effect to the resolution previously 
adopted. Professor J. H. Pillsbury, Mr. J. L. Shipley, President C. S. 
Walker, Professor H. M. Tyler, Rev. David Allen Reed, President 
Merrill E. Gates and Miss Celia Merriam constitute the committee, 
with power to fill vacancies, or, if found necessary, to add to their 
number. The first centre in Massachusetts was organized in the 
evening of the same day, at Springfield. The Union and the Spring- 
field Republican^ in reporting these two meetings, speak enthusiastic- 
ally of the prospects of University Extension in Massachusetts. The 
Springfield centre is particularly fortunate in the equipment for 
Extension teaching that will be provided by the new city library 
building, which is already under contract 
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NOTES FROM COLGATE UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 

By Paofbssor Ralph W. Thomas, Director of the Extension Department. 

The University Extension Department of Colgate University was 
organized in October, 1892. While a part of the regular organization 
of the University, it aims to carry on its work in connection with the 
Extension Department of the University of the State of New York. 
This relieves the Department of Colgate from much executive work 
which would otherwise be necessary. Final examinations at all our 
centres are conducted by the Department at Albany, and all records 
of scholarship are kept in its books. This enables us to devote our 
entire time to the organization of centres in the portion of the state 
near by. We do not aim to organize centres in distant regions, 
but seek simply to carry the movement throughout our own territory. 
The conditions for this work are favorable. There are many towns 
and larger villages within a short distance of the college, and the rail- 
road connections are convenient During the short time in which the 
department has been in existence the results have been very encour 
aging. Great interest in the movement has been awakened among 
the faculty of the college, and about fifteen courses of lectures are 
now being ofiFered by the different instructors. These courses include 
such subjects as Greek literature and art, modem language and litera- 
ture, geology, chemistry, electricity, English and American literature, 
history, political science, economics, etc. 

A University Extension table in the reading room of the library 
places the available literature of the subject at the disposal of all 
students at the University. This is arousing considerable interest. As 
an additional incentive to study, one of the prize essay subjects of this 
year i3 *' The Value of University Extension as an Educational Factor.** 

The department has given especial attention ever since its organiza- 
tion to presenting the subject to the Teachers' Institutes held in the 
various school districts in the state. These Institutes, conducted by 
the Department of Public Instruction, are attended by all the teachers 
in the respective districts. The scly>ols are closed by law, and the 
teachers are absolutely required to attend. At these meetings the 
subject has been brought to the attention of many teachers of the 
central portion of the state, and in several instances the interest taken 
in the movement in consequence of this has led to the formation of 
centres. In the territory adjacent to the college there are at present 
centres at Binghampton and Norwich. Courses are to be commenced 
immediately at Rome and Oneida, and it is hoped that a centre will be 
organized at Utica in the immediate future. Our work has shown 
that University Extension has great interests for the people when 
organized by a college in their own locality, with whose history and 
worth they are acquainted. It is believed that experience will show 
that the University of the State of New York can not better advance 
the movement throughout the state than by the organization of de- 
partments of University Extension in its varioixs colleges. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 



MR. FREEMAN tells us that he was once asked if any 
of the books he used in writing his history of the 
Norman Conquest had ever been printed. This question 
illustrates a serious and wide-spread misconception in regard 
to the accessibility of the original sources of history for the 
ordinary reader. It may be that writers and teachers are 
somewhat to blame for this. But history in the best sense 
of the word* is no esoteric science, necessarily confined to a 
few. All of us may become investigators, in a modest way 
at least, and until we do so we are foregoing some of the 
most important advantages of historical study. 

No improvement in the methods of historical instruction 
in our colleges, and even in the secondary schools, bids fair 
to produce more encouraging results than the plan of bring- 
ing the student into contact with the first-hand accounts of 
events, or, as they are technically termed, the ^'primary 
sources'' This term, I apprehend, calls up in too many 
minds the vision of the solitary, stoop-shouldered and spec- 
tacled enthusiast, engaged in painfully deciphering obscure 
lyatin abbreviations on yellow parchment. But this is all 
wrong. The original sources are often more delightful read- 
ing than the most striking descriptions of Gibbon, or Taine, 
or Macaulay, and in many cases quite as ready at hand. 
Before suggesting some of the most convenient from a very 
long list which might be named, let us look for a moment at 
the advantages which the use of the primary sources brings 
with it. 
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To-day it is a recognized maxim in the business world 
that it is imperative to **cut the comers/' We cannot 
afford to go around the two sides of the triangle if we can 
reach our destination by following the hypothenuse. The 
essential must always take precedence of the relatively 
unimportant. So in our literary life choice is imperative. 
We cannot shirk the responsibility by attempting to do 
everything. The selection of what we will make use of 
among the infinite number of volumes presented to us by 
the great arbiters of our literary destiny, the publishers, is a 
matter of all the more nicety inasmuch, as Tolstoi says, it is 
not a question in this world of appropriating the good 
instead of the bad, but the best instead of the good. Real- 
izing this, is it ** cutting the comers'' to read ovu* formal 
histories, the Prescotts, Rankes, Bancrofts, Freemans and 
Symonds, and then only, if time offers, as it rarely does, 
proceed to the original accounts, where these are to be 
had? 

The main purposes of historical study are perhaps, first, 
to develop the historical sense of the relation and inter- 
dependence of events ; and, secondly, to cultivate intellec- 
tual unselfishness or breadth of view — that is, objecHmty^ or 
the attitude of mind which can alone render a true concep- 
tion of ourselves and others possible. This latter we best 
gain by reading ourselves into surroundings foreign to us, 
and by escaping from the vicious circle of our own habitual 
thought. While the first object, that of correlating 
events, is excellently carried out in the works of many able 
historians, the latter and perhaps more essential influence 
of historical study is largely missed in secondary accounts. 
For the best secondary authorities stand in this respect to 
the sources somewhat as the description of a work of art or 
of a masterpiece of literature stands to the original. Now, 
just as we cannot afford to neglect the originals in art and 
literature, so in our historical studies we ought not to confine 
ourselves to descriptions of Thucydides, Froissart, the 
Memoirs of Saint-Simon, the Autobiography of Cellini, or 
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the Divine Comedy. And while it may be objected that the 
historian, after acquainting himself with the men and the 
circumstances of the time, can make better use of the 
sources than any relatively unskilled layman, still, admit- 
ting this freely, no layman ought to content himself with a 
study of simple second-hand descriptions when so much 
which cannot be reproduced by the most skillful hand is 
learned from contact with the original accounts. 

Although the compendious hand'-book appears a high road 
to knowledge, it does not prove so. The growing disrepute 
into which text-books are falling as sources of knowledge in 
the schools, as well as the waning confidence in attempts by 
means of a text-book to impart the facts of tmiversal history 
as a preliminary step in historical training, is a recognition 
of this. The real short cut which leaves hundreds of 
volumes of formal history one side, if we are really intent 
upon getting the greatest good from our work, lies through 
the study of the sources. Unconsciously moulded as these 
are by the spirit of the time in which they were written, 
every line gives by innuendo an insight into the period which 
the author certainly never intended, and which volumes of 
analysis can never reproduce. The mere information, too, 
comes in a form which we cannot forget if we try. The facts 
lose the arbitrariness so disastrous in compendious presenta- 
tions and sink into the memory. Read the last canto of the 
'* Inferno.'* What it tells us of Dante's view of the shape 
of the world might be summed up in the kind of statement 
•which has so long been administered as the first historical 
dose. ** Dante (Italian poet, b. 1265, d. 132 1) knew the 
earth to be spherical, and correctly conceived the centre of 
gravity." When we read, however, in the description, how 
Virgil, **with effort and stress of breath, turned his head 
where he had his shanks," and clambered up ''as a man 
that ascends," so that Dante was perplexed to see Lucifer 
holding his legs upward, not only is the inference in regard 
to Dante's physical knowledge unmistakable, but it is likely 
to stay by us. Or again, if we would feel the beginnings of 
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the humanistic tendencies in Italy, let us read Dante's proud 
account of his kindly reception by the august representa- 
tives of pagan literature, Homer, Horace, Ovid and Lucan, 
people ** with eyes slow and grave, of great authority in 
their looks," who ** spake seldom and with soft voices."* 
Creighton tells us an easily-forgotten fact, that between the 
death of Innocent VIII. and the coronation of Alexander 
VI. (a period of one month) no fewer than 220 men were 
assassinated in the streets of Rome. But how vivid is the 
impression of the disorders of the times left by Cellini's 
account of his own bloodthirsty exploits, in which he 
exhibits not the least compunction for his misdeeds ; on the 
contrary, regards himself as an especial object of divine 

solicitude, t 

All literature and art has its historic side. We can trace 
in the productions of succeeding epochs the changes in 
society and in the views of life and of man's destiny. One 
comes to reahze how similar and yet how dissimilar have 
been the tendencies of humanity from the first. We see how 
blindly the race gropes along the road of progress, and 
acquire a pathetic interest in the earnest efforts which fail 
when the current of time is counter. We leani, too, how 
easy is success and how unimportant and inevitable are the 
most astonishing discoveries of the individual when the 
Time Spirit favors change and progress. 

The unconscious history contained in the Odyssey, or in 
some of Plato's Dialogues, in Chaucer's Prologue, or 
Machiavelli's Prince thus affords a field for the mosl 
fascinating historical study. Herodotus, Plutarch, Thucy- 
dides, Caesar, Tacitus and Eusebius are accessible to every 
one, and reading them anticipates, for the purposes that have 
been described, the contents of many volumes of modem 
histories. Unfortunately, the ** History of the Franks," by 
Gregory of Tours, is not, so far as I know, to be had in Eng- 

* Professor Norton's translatioii. 

t Mr. Symonds has just published a new and attractive translation of this extra- 
ordinary work. 
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lish. We have, however, the ** Church History of the Vener- 
able Bseda," and in Bohn's translations a number of the 
English chronicles, notably that of Matthew Paris and Roger 
of Wendover's "Flowers of English History." A series 
called English History by Contemporary Writers (published 
by Putnam's Sons) allows us to gain from convenient extracts 
a great deal of the inspiration of contact with the original 
sources. Froissart and Commines we have at our command, 
and for English history Evelyn's and Pepys* Diaries and 
Correspondence. The famous **Paston Letters*' are a 
unique coljection, throwing great light on the social con* 
ditions of England during the Wars of the Roses. Machia- 
velli's Prince has been mentioned. This is but a little 
book, yet it contains a picture of the outcome of the politi- 
cal development of Italy during the Renaissance, for which 
Symonds' brilliant description is no substitute. In the 
Memoirs of Saint-Simon, of which portions at least have 
been translated, there is the best of all pictures of the reign 
of Louis XIV. Then, for Napoleon and the First Empire, 
two books stand out from a great number of similar ones, 
the Memoirs of Miot de Melito and those of Madame de 
R6musat, the latter not only a reliable source but extremely 
interesting reading. Many more such books might be men- 
tioned, but these will suffice, as others will easily suggest 
themselves to any one following out the plan of historical 
study indicated. 

Clearly, then, there is no reason why we all should not 
make our own histories in a small way ; for to read only that 
which others have worked out is to miss what we gain in 
algebra by solving the examples ourselves. Contact with 
the original sources, while it may lead us to lose an un- 
reasonable respect for the authority of historians, will also 
teach us to appreciate more justly the conscientious, pains- 
taking investigation with which the best have sought to 
discover the true causes and meaning of events. 

Jamks Harvey Robinson. 

Uktversify 0/ Ftnnsylvania, January ^ rSgij. 




UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN CALIFORNIA. 



IT has been thought that an account of an Extension move- 
* ment entirely independent of Eastern influence, molded 
by considerations peculiar to the isolation, geographical 
extent and educational conditions of a State in the far West, 
might be a profitable contribution to the data of Univer- 
sity Extension. 

The University of California has entered upon the work 
not without careful deliberation. As early as 1886-87 
President Holden, in his report to the Regents, recom- 
mended the adoption of a plan somewhat like that which 
now prevails, and his successor, President Davis, 1888-90, 
advocated the establishment, at the earliest possible date, of 
Extension courses. The chief precursors of University 
Extension were the development of an organic relation 
between the University and the high schools of the State, 
the offering of special pedagogical courses for teachers of 
the public schools, the delivery of special courses in San 
Francisco by professors of the University under the auspices 
of private associations, summer schools in chemistry and 
physics during the last two years. It should be mentioned 
also that for eighteen years the agricultural department of the 
University, under the direction of Professor E. W. Hilgard, 
has striven by a species of bulletin-lectures to keep the State 
informed concerning the latest methods and results in agri- 
cultural science; and that the Lick observatory has also, by 
its hospitable reception of pilgrims on Mount Hamilton, by 
its conduct of the Pacific Coast Astronomical Association, 
and by lectures by Professors Holden, Bumham, Barnard 
and Schaeberle in the contiguous city of San Jos6, per- 
formed a similar service for astronomical science. 

In the spring of 1891, at an informal gathering of some 
ten or twelve professors of the University, a paper was read 
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by the writer of this article on University Extension, its 
history in England and its possibilities in California. Ten- 
tative schemes for the work in this State being suggested 
were discussed by the gentlemen present; and it became 
speedily evident that under our peculiar conditions the system 
of University Extension in California must be matured by 
experience, not by imitation. The policy of independent, 
experimental development which, at that meeting, was 
deemed advisable has, in the main, approved itself in the 
history of the enterprise. 

In June, 1891, by sanction of the Academic Council, Uni- 
versity Extension courses, to be given in San Francisco if 
sufficient demand were made for them, were announced in 
history, mathematics, English and philosophy. On October 
10 last, notice was given in the newspapers of a meeting to 
be held in the Palace Hotel, for the purpose of bringing 
together the instructors of the University and such citizens 
of San Francisco as were desirous of pursuing work under 
their supervision. At this meeting 170 persons of both 
sexes — teachers, lawyers, students in the professional schools 
of the University (situate in San Francisco), and others — 
enrolled themselves as pupils in one or more of the classes 
to be organized. 

One week later, October 17, an Extension class assembled 
for the study of Shakespeare's tragedies, under the direction 
of Professor C. M. Gayley, of the English department. 
Thejjp were 160 persons in attendance. The auditorium of 
the Academy of Sciences had been placed, by the kindness 
of its officers, at the disposal of the class, and there the 
course (thirty -two hours in length), covering sixteen sessions 
of two hours each, was given. About eighty attendants 
signified their intention of undertaking the regular work of 
the class and of submitting to an examination at its close: 
Besides these students, a number of visitors attended the 
meetings ; so that the average audience soon reached four 
hundred in number. 

The first three-quarters of an hour was occupied by 
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answers on the part of the instructor to questions apropos 
of the study of the previous week, and by a lecture. The 
rest of the session was devoted to the reading and criticism 
of essays prepared by members of the class ; to a rapid quiz 
upon the textual peculiarities of the play under considera- 
tion, and to the discussion (by students and instructor) of 
its historical, dramatic and literary characteristics. Ques- 
tions were, at the close of the hour, dictated by the instruc- 
tor on the work assigned for the next meeting. A full and 
classified syllabus of bibliography was furnished to all 
attendants. No student was permitted to enter the examina- 
tion at the end of the course who had not read before the 
class, or presented to the instructor, a satisfactor>' paper in 
some line of Shakespearian criticism. Thirty-five persons, 
thus qualified, were admitted to the final examination in 
March. Of these, twenty passed. 

The class in mathematics, next organized, was conducted 
by Professor Irving Stringham. It increased in attendance 
within four weeks from twenty-five to seventy-five. The 
work attempted was decidedly advanced — a Propaedeutic, 
or Introduction to Higher Analysis. The class began by 
reviewing the elements of algebra and geometry, then pro- 
ceeded to the Propaedeutic, which was developed by lecture 
and demonstration upon the blackboard. The average attend- 
ance was forty ; the number of regular students throughout 
the course, twenty-two. There were thirty lectures in the 
course, one hour apiece, and work did not cease until June 
4, 1892. The examination was held June 11, and eleven 
students passed. 

On Monday evening, October 19, the first Extension Class 
in History w^as met by Associate Professor T. R. Bacon, at 
the parlors of the Unitarian Church. Some two hundred 
auditors were in attendance — a number which soon rose to 
the neighborhood of four hundred. The subject of the course 
was The Transition from Mediaeval to Modem History. 
There were sixteen lectures in the course, an hour apiece, 
once a week. No quizzes or discussions accompanied the 
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lectures, but of each student desiring to attempt the examina- 
tion, a satisfactory essay on a specially assigned topic was 
required. At the examination given in March, 1892, eighteen 
students presented themselves, of whom thirteen passed. 

During the second term, March to June, 1892, twelve 
lectures on Historical and Comparative English Grammar 
were delivered by Associate Professor Bradley, of the English 
Department, in the Lincoln Grammar School Building, San 
Francisco. The lectures occupied an hour each, and were 
accompanied by quizzes. The average number of attendants 
was forty, of whom eight passed the final examination. 

Meanwhile, in Oakland, a course of twelve lectures on 
Ethics, with Some Account of its History, was given by 
Professor George H. Howison, beginning November 9, and 
ending February i . The synopsis of the course is of such 
interest, and the course was of such unqualified excellence 
that only lack of space prevents the insertion of the S3'llabus 
in full. The class was organized by the Starr-King Frater- 
nity, of Oakland, and a fee of $2.50 was charged for each 
cotu'se ticket. The average number of attendants was one 
hundred. The course was not accompanied by quiz or 
examination. 

So far the work had been carried on in the cities near the 
University. But during the summer vacation, in response 
to an invitation from the Unity Club of Los Angeles, Professor 
Moses, of the Department of History, delivered an Extension 
courseof lectures, beginning July 5, 1892, and ending July 22. 
The subject was The History of Modem Ipurope. Three 
lectures were given a week. Some two hundred and 
fifty persons attended the course. There were no quizzes, 
papers, or examination ) but the lecturer devoted a part of 
each session to answering questions handed in by the students. 
Course tickets were sold at two dollars. The expenses of 
the lecturer were defrayed, by vote of the Regents, out of the 
treasury of the University. Half a dozen other towns, fol- 
lowing the example set by Los Angeles, applied during 
1891-92 for Extension Courses; but the Academic Council 
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deemed best to advance conservatively, and individuals of 
the various Faculties were of opinion that the expenditure 
of e£fort, already described, was all that could, at the time, 
be aflForded. 

Suck is in brief an outline of the work done during the 
year 1891-92. 

The following is a list of the Extension Courses for 
the year 1892-93 in San Francisco : English : The 
Ancient and Mediaeval Dramas; a course of sixteen 
lectures by Mr. Armes, of the English Department ; to be 
supplemented by collateral reading by the students. Mathe- 
matics: The DiflFerential and Integral Calculus; under 
the direction of Professor Stringham. Pedagogy : The Her- 
bartian Pedagogy ; under the direction of Associate Pro- 
fessor Brown. In Oakland : English: Paradise Lost ; under 
the direction of Assistant Professor Lange. Will begin work 
about February i. Pedagogy: The Herbartian Pedagogy; 
under the direction of Associate Professor Brown. Astron- 
omy : General Astronomy ; under the direction of Mr. 
Leuschner. In Los Angeles : Geology, Ice as a Geologi- 
cal Agent, with a particular consideration of the Ice Age in 
California. A coiu"se of six lectures by Professor Joseph 

LeConte. 
Meanwhile, not by any anticipatory or systematic measure, 

but by legislation in detail, and, frequently, ex post facto, the 
Academic Council was meeting questions that arose in con- 
nection with the movement. 

On November 25, 1891, the Council adopted the following 
Regulations concerning the Status of Attendants upon Ex- 
tension Courses :— 

I. All persons who shall offer to do systematic work in one or more 
of the Extension Courses, and who shall pass examinations in them with 
a rank as high as Third Grade,* shall be entitled to receive, from the 
University, Certificates of Record of the work done, which may be 
accredited to them, upon their scholarship-record, if they subsequently 
become students of the University. 

* Students who pass examinations in the University of California are classified 
in four grades. Fourth Grade indicates salvation, " so as by fire." 
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3, All persons who undertake to perform the full work of one or 
more Extension Courses, and to take the examinations in them, shall 
be designated " Attendants upon Extension Courses, " and their names 
shall appear in the Register so classified. 

3. The professors in charge of Extension Courses may admit to 
their classes visitors at their discretion. 

On January 22, 1892, a special meeting of the Academic 
Senate received and acted favorably upon a report from the 
Academic Council which recommended a reference to the 
Board of Regents of certain questions as to University Ex- 
tension. The more important clauses in the report were : 

1. Resolved^ That, in the opinion of the Academic Council, it is 
desirable that University Extension Courses, under the management 
and authority of the University of California, be organized in various 
parts of the State, provided they be called for, and, in so far as the 
work contemplated by such organization can be done without impair- 
ing the eflficiency of the work in the University proper at Berkeley. 

2. Resolved^ That the President be requested to present these reso- 
lutions to the Regents of the University at their next meeting, and to 
ask that they consider in relation to them the following questions : 

Whenever University-Extension Courses shall be organized, (i) Shall 
the tuition for such courses be entirely free, as at the University, and 
as at present in the Extension Courses in San Francisco ; or (2) Shall 
a tuition fee be charged ; and, if so, on what basis? 

In case the Regents should decide that a portion or all of the ex- 
penses for University-Extension Courses shall be borne by the Univer- 
sity, can funds be provided for the organization of such work during 
the second half of the present academic year, in addition to that 
already provided for in San Francisco ? 

3. Resolved^ That the President be requested to present to the 
Regents in connection with these resolutions a statement concerning 
the calls for University- Extension work, that have been received, and 
also a statement concerning the work already done by this Univer- 
sity, and concerning similar work done by Eastern Universities. 

These inquiries being laid before the Board of Regents, 
were referred to the Committee of that body on Internal Ad- 
ministration. This committee, after receiving reports on the 
history and tjie present condition of the movement, from 
President Kellogg, and Professors Howison, Moses, String- 
ham and Gayley, requested the two gentlemen last-named 
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to prepare for the committee and submit in writing sugges- 
tions looking to a systematic plan for extending University 
instruction to those who are unable to attend the courses at 
Berkeley. 

Suggestions, accordingly prepared by the professors des- 
ignated, were submitted May 12, 1892, to the committee, and, 
in turn, with some slight alterations, laid before the Board 
of Regents for consideration, without recommendation at 
that time by the committee. Since this document indicates 
comprehensively the difficulties to be faced, and, in the 
opinion of the writer of this article, the scheme, most likely, 
in its general features, to be adopted as the policy of the 
University with regard to University Extension, it is here 

appended : 

1. In view of the importance of putting the State University in 
intellectual communication with the people of California, in view of the 
urgent and steadily increasing demand for systematic courses of 
instruction to be conducted by professors of the University at other 
places than Berkeley, and of the appreciation with which such courses 
in History, Philosophy, Mathematics and English have this year been 
received, it is expedient that some provision be made for establishing 
on a sure basis, and prosecuting with vigor the work of University 
Extension. 

2. The difficulties which lie in the way of systematic University 
Extension, while serious, need not appear insuperable. They arise 
from a consideration, ^rsl : of the area of this State, the distance to 
be traveled ; secondly: of the bare sufficiency of our corps of instruc- 
tors for its present duties ; thirdly : of the increased expenditure of 
funds attendant upon an extension of our basis of operations. 

3. With regard to the difficulty of distances, we suggest 

(a) That since there is provision made by the State for secondary 
education, the University is not called upon to provide instruction of 
a grade that may be furnished by the high schools or normal schools 
of the State. 

(b) That while the University acknowledges the claims of other 
cities, it deems it unwise to enter new fields before the attempt now 
making in the vicinity of the University shall have passed beyond the 
stage of experiment 

(c) That, therefore for the present, all schemes for Univendty Ex- 
tension proper should be confined to the city of San Francisco. First : 
because the distance between San Francisco and Berkeley, while 
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•officient to deter busy men and women from attending upon lectures 
in the University, is not so great as to prevent the Extension lecturer 
from continuing, at the same time, his work at Berkeley ; Secondly : 
because the University of California, being already distributed be- 
tween Berkeley and San Francisco, by devoting more time to San 
Francisco, will be occupying more actively and with better effect 
ground which already lies within its range of operations. 

4. Objections attendant upon the Uuk of Uaching force^ and upon 
the probability of increased expenditure ^ may be met by some such 
scheme for Extension Courses in San Francisco as the following : 

(a) The Academic Senate shall be authorized to organize, from time 
to time, as it deems it expedient, classes in San Francisco, and to pro- 
vide courses of study for such classes, to be known as University 
Extension Courses of the University of California. 

(b) Extension Courses shall consist of only one session each year, 
beginning six weeks after the opening of the academic year, and con- 
tinuing for eighteen weeks, exclusive of academic vacations. 

{c) For the present. Courses shall be offered by not more than five 
departments in one session. 

(d) The scope and quality of such Courses shall be distinctly of 
University grade. 

(e) No class shall be formed unless at least twelve persons engage 
to do the work of the Course. 

{f) These Courses shall be conducted by members of the regular 
corps of instruction of the University. The reason for this is that the 
Extension lecturer should carry with him the atmosphere of the 
University and the experience of an instructor in the University of 
California. At present, therefore, no special "Extension lecturers*' 
should be appointed for the work here outlined. 

(g) So far as possible, a system of rotation shall be observed by the 
members of a department in the performance of Extension duties ; 
and the instructor engaged in Extension work shall not be thereby 
relieved of any part of his usual and necessary duties at Berkeley. 

(h) Departments engaged in University Extension work shall be 
strengthened, if hereafter deemed advisable, by the services of 
Fellows^ appointed for that purpose, drawing salaries of not to exceed 
f6oo per annum. 

(f) The fee for each set of eighteen lectures or lessons shall be 
^.50, pajrable in advance ; for detached lectures or lessons 25 cents 
each. 

(j) The moneys resulting from such fees shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the University, and shall be added to the University 
Bztension fund. (Any provision for the payment of an additional 
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salary to the instrnctor engaged in Extension work might lead to 
invidious distinctions and undesirable reaolta.) 

(Jt) A standing committee on University Extension shall be antioaUjF 
appointed, to consist of the president of the University as chairman, 
and four other members of the Academic Senate to be appointed by 
the president. 

(/) It shall be the duty of this committee, in accordance with suck 
instructions as the Academic Senate may give, to have general super- 
vision over all University Extension work. 

(m) The Academic Senate may determine what certificates and what 
scholarship credits shall be given to attendants upon University 
Extension Courses. 

5. While systematic University Extension work cannot at present 
be promised in places inconveniently distant from Berkeley, inde- 
pendent local organizations for work of a somewhat lower grade, 
which may be appropriately designated as High School Extension 
work, will be encouraged and aided by University professors (in the 
future as in the past), through correspondence and co-operation in its 
organization, and through visits to schools and occasional lectures 
before local societies and teachers' institutes. 

6. With the sanction of the Academic Senate, vacation weeks and 
journeys made for other University purposes may be utilized for 
Extension work of University grade, in a few important centres of 
population at a greater distance from Berkeley. 

In considering this whole subject and in submitting these sugges- 
tions, the committee has had constantly in view these two main ideas : 

Mrsif That the work of instruction at the seat of the University at 
Berkeley is, and must remain, of paramount importance. 

Second^ That, as the members of the Academic Senate who engage 
in the work of University Extension will receive no additional com- 
pensation, such work must be entirely voluntary on tlieir part 

The Committee of the Regents submitting this report con- 
sisted of the Hon. George T. Marye, Jr., the Hon. Columbus 
Bartlett, and the Hon. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., gentlemen 
whose thoughtful and constant attention to the welfare of 
the University fully attests their fitness to deal with the 
growing problems of this vast movement toward University 
Extension. 

Such was the policy suggested last May ; but experience 
has already modified it as follows : (i) All privileges offered 
to San Francisco are also extended to Oakland ; (2) The 
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movement has already spread from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles; (3) One-half-conrse, consisting of nine or ten lec- 
tures, has been authorized and delivered in Los Angeles ; 
another half-course of nine lectures has been authorized in 
Oakland, and a one*third-course of six lectures in Los 
Angeles ; but, so far, no credit on the University books has 
been assigned to other than full courses (of sixteen to eigh- 
teen lectures); (4) So far no fees have been required in 
courses under the immediate control of the University, con- 
cluded by examination and recorded for credit on the books 
of the University. Rooms for such courses have been 
furnished to the University, free of expense, by the kindness 
of the citizens of San Francisco and Oakland. Kxpenditure 
for lights and heating has been met by voluntary contribu- 
tions. On the other hand, when the course has been given 
under the auspices of an intermediate local organization, 
the organization has sold tickets and divided proceeds 
between the lecturer and the club. 

Special attention is called to clauses 4, (*), (a?), (/), (^), 
and (w), of the scheme as characteristic of the California 
method, and as commending themselves to the approval of 
most of the instructors who, so far, have engaged upon the 
work of University Extension in California. 

The courses have been from the first severe, scholarly, and 
academic in flavor, regarded as equal in importance to courses 
offered in the halls of the University itself. The University 
has, consequently, so far, adopted the principle of sending on 
Extension work instructors of its regular academic staff only. 
It has also been careful to provide courses equivalent in amount 
to certain half-year courses at the University, a unit of six- 
teen or eighteen hours ; and the lecturers have set examina- 
tions as stringent as those given at Berkeley. The University 
recognizes two classes of attendants upon Extension Courses — 
first, students who undertake, from session to session, the 
regular work of the class, and signify their intention of sub- 
mitting themselves at the end of the term to examinations ; 
such students are listed in the University Register as Attend- 
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ants on Extension Courses ; secondly, visitors. These are 
welcomed as associate members, and are found ready to be 
enlisted in all good works. Attendants on courses who suc- 
ceed in passing the examinations receive Certificates of 
Record of the work done, which may be accredited to them 
upon their scholarship record, and may count toward a 
degree, if they subsequently enroll themselves as regular 
students of the University. I^st year there were six Exten- 
sion Courses given. This year there will be at least seven. 
The average number that benefited by all the courses in 
1891-92 was 1230; the total number of students enrolling 
themselves as regular attendants in the several courses was 
172 ; the total number of successful candidates for Certi- 
ficates of Record was 52. That only 52 out of 1230 list- 
eners have passed the examinations set, attests the grade 
of work required by the University of those who desired its 
certificate. But it must be remembered that in the two 
courses given under the auspices of local organizations, there 
were no examinations. Hence the total number of Regular 
Attendants and of successful candidates is even smaller than 
it need have been. Work to count for University credit, 
must, in California, be of University grade ; not a dyspeptic 
accretion of popularized science, philosophy or art. On the 
other hand, that the public has, in large numbers, availed 
itself of the opportunity to attend the lectures would indicate 
an awakening of interest in educative aims, methods, and ma- 
terials, and of sympathy with University efforts and ideals. 

In the opinion of the writer, the future development of 
this work in California, in response to the increasing demand 
for the establishment of new centres, will, so far as the Uni- 
versity of California has anything to do with it, be along 
these lines : 

(i) The increase of the regular corps of instructors at the 
University, so that without resort to the employment of profes- 
sional ijmt non-University^ Extension-lecturers, some few of 
the regular professors in the University may, by a process of 
rotation within the various departments, always be at liberty 
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to conduct Extension Courses in the great centres near 
Berkeley. 

(2) The utilization of vacation-weeks for courses to be 
given in distant centres. Such courses would naturally be 
delivered at the rate of two, or even three lectures a week. 

(3) The adjustment of visits, made for the purpose of 
inspecting High Schools accredited to the University, in such 
manner as to allow the visiting professor the opportunity 
of delivering in certain larger centres a series of lectures in 
connection with his specialty. The thirty-one schools now 
on the accredited list of the Universit>' are visited each year, 
for a day, by one member of eaeh of ike departments of instruc- 
tion represented by the requirements for admission to the 
University.* If the visits fiom each department were some- 
what less frequent and much longer than they now are» and 
if, then, one man, representing the seven departments inter- 
ested should make a visit of seven times the normal length, 
opportunity would be afforded for a course of evening 
lectures, at very slight expense in excess of that at present 
incurred by the University in its supervising schools. It is, 
in the opinion of the writer, not at all impossible that such 
an arrangement should be made. 

(4) The California Extension Course will not be measured 
by its popularity, but by its academic quality : its unit will 
probably be sixteen or eighteen hours, as equivalent to a one- 
hour a week course for one term, or semester ; and credit will 
be given on the University Record as for a course in residence. 

Touching the need of a Central Extension building in San 
Francisco, it may, in conclusion, be said that negotiations are 
now pending, as a result of which, by the good will of the 
San Francisco Art Association, the University hopes to have 
the use, another year, of the magnificent Hopkins-Searles 
residence in California street. 

Charles Mills Gaylbv. 

University of Cali/om ia , January, 1893. 

• Not onoe In three yean, by a committee of two, as Preddent Eliot Id a raoent 
number of Sckooi and Collie Inadvertently anerts. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE REFORMATION * 



/. Date of the Authorship of Henry VIIL^andits Significance. 

The contribution of Shakespeare to the literature of the 
English Reformation is no unworthy one, although it has 
received scant attention. In the play of Henry VIII., last 
of that brilliant series covering the transition of England 
from mediaeval to modem Ufe ; from feudalism to the eman- 
cipation of the commons — we have a dramatic recital of the 
final scene of all, which throws an important side light upon 
the characters who were providential instruments in the great 
religious renaissance. 

Not that the Reformation is mentioned by name ; not that 
any development of the plot turns directly upon the subject 
of religion ; not that the poet betrays the partisan in any 
way whatever — ^he is singularly free from the passions of his 
times — ^but that the Reformation is writ large over the whole 
story, and influences the poet's treatment of the chief persons 
of his drama. 

We find in another of Shakespeare's chronicle plays, King 
John, which is the prologue, as Henry VIII. is epilogue, of 
the series, another illustration of how the causes and results 
of a striking historic event may be depicted, while the event 
itself is not mentioned. The play of King John revolves 
about three centres of interest, chief of which is the wresting 
of Magna Charta from that feeble, false and tmsteady 
monarch, by his barons, at Runnymede — yet Magna Charta 
is neither mentioned nor directly referred to in a single scene. 

So throughout Henry VIII., while there is no direct refer- 
ence to the revolt fi:om Rome, we see the morning twilight 
of the Reformation growing into the broad daylight of 
Henry's final assumption of Supreme Head (under Christ) 

* Reprinted by permission from The Churchman, of Jan. 7. This article and one 
which is to appear in the following number, are introductory to the course of leo- 
tnres by the author on " ^glish History as niustrated by Shakespeare's Plays." 

(242) 
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of the English Church. The period of history it covers is 
significant. It begins in the year 1521, when the royal 
theologian published his famous work against Luther and 
his heresy, which won for its author the grateful papal title. 
** Defender of the Faith.*' It ends with the baptism of 
Elizabeth in 1533 within a few months of the date of the act 
of Parliament which made Henry ** Supreme Head of the 
Church of England, with authority to reform and redress all 
errors, heresies and abuses in the same.*' 

These two dates are full of meaning. Between them, the 
old forms of religious faith were set aside as foreign to the 
spirit of the English nation ; the Church of England 
resumed her autonomous government ; the collar of Rome 
was removed from the neck of English royalty ; Wolsey, fit 
and splendid type of the Roman usurpation and dominion, 
gave way to Cranmer, not an unworthy representative of the 
first reforming forces of Protestant England. 

The date of Shakespeare's workmanship in the "masque 
or show play," as Coleridge calls it, of Henry VIII., has an 
important influence on our reading of the play, and the 
period of history which it illuminates. And this date is in 
dispute. Charles Knight, who believes in the later author- 
ship (161 2 or 1613), frankly confesses that the majority of 
commentators hold to the earlier composition (1600-1603) 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Malone, one of the most 
accurate and painstaking of the earlier Shakespearean critics, 
followed by such authorities as Skottowe and Drake, place 
it no later than 1603. This is my opinion, and as it has 
something to do with our view of the play as a side light on 
the Reformation, I shall take the reader over the path which 
leads to this conclusion. 

Malone and those who think with him, base their belief on 
the internal evidence offered in the play itself, together with 
what knowledge we possess of Shakespeare, his times and his 
manner of composition. 

The opposition, holding to a date after Elizabeth's death, 
as late even as 1613, justify their argument by one internal, 
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and one external bit of evidence. The internal evidence is 

that apostrophe to James I., which is put into the mouth of 

Cranmer at the baptism of Elizabeth : 

Nor shall this peace sleep with her ; But as when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phcenix 

Her ashes new create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herself ; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one ' 

(When heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness) 

Who from the sacred ashes of her honor 

Shall star-like rise as great in fame as she was, 

And so stand fixed ; Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 

That were the servants to this chosen infant 

Shall then be his ; and like a vine grow to him ; 

Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine. 

His honor and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations ; He shall flourish 

And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him — Our children's children 

Shall see this, and bless heaven. 

Now here is a very certain reference, not only to James, 
the successor of Elizabeth, but to those famous colonies to 
which he gave the impetus, and which in his time throve 
mightily. It was certainly not written before James came to 
the throne, for Elizabeth was the last of sovereigns to hear 
her successor greeted in such glowing terms. The passage is 
manifestly an interpolation. It was inserted in the speech 
of Cranmer when the play was first produced after James 
began to reign. It may have been the work of Shakespeare 
or of Fletcher ; a question which may be left to the verbal 
critics, who trace the progress of Shakespeare's genius by 
* * verse- tests, " * * stopped lines, * ' * * weak endings, ' * etc. 
Neither are the advocates of an Elizabethan authorship alone 
in claiming this passage as a late addition. Ulrici, one of 
the most earnest in behalf of the 1613 date, admits it, fol- 
lowing Hertzberg, another competent German critic (See 
Ulrici's ** Dramatic Art,** vol. ii., book vi., ch. xi., note). 

As opposed to this internal evidence adduced from one 
doubtful scene, we submit the internal evidence aflforded by 
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the whole play, and the external circumstances which must 

have had an important influence in shaping its construction. 

There are a number of laudatory allusions to Elizabeth in 

the play, such as that of the I/)rd Chambeiiain's apostrophe 

of Anne Boleyn : 

And who knows yet, 

But from this lady may proceed a gem 

To lighten all this isle ! — (Act iL, Sc. 3.) 

and Suffolk again, speaking of Anne's approaching corona- 
tion, says : 

She is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature ; I persuade me, from her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memorized. 
The pleasant things said of Anne BuUen (as the play hath 
the name) are all indirect incense to the Virgin Queen. The 
speech of Cranmer, so well known (Act v., Sc. 4), is fulsome 
in its prophecies of the royal infant. 

Now I maintain that these allusions to his predecessor on 
the throne could not have been pleasing to the ears of James, 
nor is it conceivable that they could have been written for 
public recitation after and so near the day of her death. 
Elizabeth had not only cut off the head of James' most 
unfortunate mother, but she had held him in a sort of tutel- 
age (vide their published correspondence) which must have 
been galling to a man so vain, irritable, weak, and conscious 
of the scorn in which he was held. She scolded him like a 
virago. A man may stand such things perforce, but he does 
not forget them. James was a friend of the Players. One 
of his first royal acts was in their favor and for their benefit. 
He was glad enough to escape from the gloom of the Scottish 
court with its environment of sad-faced Piuitanism, into the 
warm life and brilliant color of London. He set up as a 
theologian and was the foe of tobacco, but he did encoturage 
the Drama. Shakespeare was too much of a courtier to 
make the mistake of cotuting a dead sovereign. 

Ulrici fuddles over this difiSculty of the later authorship 
as follows : 
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** However, the flattery to Elizabeth is also interwoven 
with compliments to James.** Now there is but one allusion 
or ** compliment *' to James in the whole play (quoted above), 
and Ulrici himself admits this to be an interpolation. 

German criticism is a wonderful thing, but it cannot make 
black white, nor expect the reader to believe a conclusion 
on one page the premise of which is dissipated in thin air 
on the next. 

So much for the internal evidence. 

We have to deal now with a single fact of external evi- 
dence, which is the real ground of belief in a late origin of 
the play. The Globe Theatre was burned on June 29, 16 13. 
Three references to the play being performed on that occa- 
sion lead critics to infer that it was Shakespeare's Henry 
VIII. Howes, the chronicler, describing the fire, says : 
** The house being filled with people to behold the play of 
Henry VIII.*' A letter of Sir Henry Wotton to his nephew 
also records the event and refers to what may well be the 
masque in Wolsey*s house as the point at which the fire 
broke out: **The King's Players had a new play called 
* All is True,* representing some principal pieces in the reign 
of Henry VIII., which was set forth, etc.** In a letter from 
Thomas Lorkin to Sir Thomas Puckering we read : ** While 
Burbage's company were acting at the Globe the play of 
Henry VIII., . . . the fire catched . . . consumed 
the whole house. * * 

There is nothing in all this testimony to disprove the 
Elizabethan authorship, except the words ** new play" in 
the Wotton letter. It is argued that this was a first produc- 
tion and therefore that it was newly written. This seems a 
very slender basis as against the internal evidence already 
quoted. Many of Shakespeare* s works were written long 
before they were published. It is only an assumption that 
this burned-out play was Shakespeare's. There wereothers 
on the general theme of Henry VIII. , well known at the 
time. Sir Henry Wotton*s name for the play, *' All is True," 
gives color to the supposition that it was not the 
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Shakespearian work at all. But the chief reliance is on the 
alleged fact that this is the first mention of the play, and that 
it does not appear again until incorporated in the first Folio. 
And yet we have the record (all thanks to the labors of Mr. 
Fleay, whose zealous and monumental toil is a fair set-oflF for 
some fantasticisms of criticism) of the Stationer's Register, 
answering to our copjrright entry, for, among other years, 
that of 1604-5, in which, under date of Febuary 12, is the 
record of ** King Henry VIII., an interiude.'* 

This seems to the ordinary reader, and even to a modest 
student of the times of Elizabeth, to offer at least a fair 
ground of presumption that Shakespeare's Henry VIII. is 
noticed previous to the fire of 161 3. The critics who are 
wedded to their idols of metrical tests, and will allow no 
facts to interfere with their theories, say practically, as Hud- 
son says literally : ** There is no good reason for ascribing 
this piece to Shakespeare ; on the contrary, there is ample 
reason for supposing it to have been a play by Samuel Rowly 
entitled, * * When you see me you know me ; or, the famous 
chronicle history of King Henry VIII.'* 

There is no reason given why, ** on the contrary,' there is 
ample reason," save the fact that the adjective "new" is 
used in familiar correspondence, as it might be nowadays 
concerning a revival of the same play which would be new 
to this generation. 

On the whole, therefore, we must concede the earlier 
authorship as admitted by the greater number of Shakes- 
pearian critics. My own theory of the history of this often 
disputed play is as follows : 

That it was constructed, as Knight says, **an historical 
drama to complete his great series," in the last years, per- 
haps the last year, of Elizabeth's reign. At just this date 
(1603-4) broke out the great plague whereof more than 
30,000 people died in London alone. The theatres were 
closed for a time, and when they re-opened James was King 
of England. The play of King Henry VIII. was therefore 
laid aside, or perhaps forgotten save for its possible entry in 
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the Stationer's Register. In the course of a few years it was 
revived (possibly according to many writers, for the festival 
attendant upon the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of 
James to the Elector Palatine) and called a new play because 
it was practically new to the stage of that period. The pas- 
sage concerning James was inserted to throw a sop to the 
vanity of the reigning monarch, and to temper the laudation 
of the Virgin Queen, his predecessor. The references to * *new 
nations" were evidently to commend the play to the pit and 
galleries, crowded with people who were all more or less 
touched with an enthusiasm for colonization, and had ven- 
tures on the seas. 

This seems to me, without unduly straining or overlook- 
ing any important point of the evidence, to include and 
account for all divergent views. If Elizabeth did not see 
the play acted, she heard it read, as I believe, and it was 
written for this destiny. Otherwise there would have been 
no such gentle handling of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
and we should have missed the clever workmanship which 
places the divorced Katherine in such a tender and touch- 
ing relief, without reflecting upon the legitimacy of Eng- 
land's Virgin Queen. 

Beverwy E. Warner. 

Christ Church Rectory, Bridgeport, CI. 



NOTES. 



KvBRY day the news columns of the great daily newspapers tell of 
serious railway mishaps — nearly every day of one or more that involve 
loss of human life. Every day the well-earned reputation of the 
American people for recklessness of life and limb is more firmly estab- 
lished. The newspaper accounts are little noticed by the casual reader 
until one day the headlines contain the name of a relative or a friend, 
when instantly the reader's attitude is completely reversed. Re- 
portexB, who had usually been chaiged with attempting to fill up as 
much space as possible on slight pretext, are blamed by the impatient, 
half distracted friends of the injured or the dead for their stupidity 
in not giving fuller details. Such a revulsion of feeling occurred in 
the minds of all who read this journal and of many besides, when on 
the evening of Saturday, the twenty-first of January, the papers told 
of the accident which had disabled Henry W. Rolfe, Staff Lecturer 
of the American Society, on his return to Philadelphia from the Wil- 
liamsport Centre. 

Mr. Rolfe has warm friends wherever he is known ; at Swarthmore 
College, where for five years he was professor of the Latin language 
and literattu-e ; at Cornell University, where he was an instructor for 
two years ; at Amherst College, which is his alma mater; at Concord, 
Mass., which is the home of his family ; in England, where he did 
excellent service for University Extension last summer ; in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, with which he is connected as lecturer in 
Latin literature ; and, above all, in the University Extension centres, 
which for more than a year have had the largest part of his energies 
and interests. Mr. Rolfe has in all these places associates or students, 
and in either case friends, who await impatiently the final opinion of 
physicians as to the extent of his injuries and the length of time that 
will be required for recovery. Other lecturers have delivered a greater 
number of courses ; it is doubtful if any one has done more to insure 
the permanent establishment of the University Extension movement 
on a sound pedagogical and administrative basis. Many others have 
delivered lectures which were quite as brilliant as his'; it is doubtful 
if any have rendered better service to students or have succeeded in 
interesting a larger proportion of the entire audience in the subjects 
with which his courses have dealt It is placing no light estimate on 
the value of the services of other lecturers to say that in the entire corps 
there is not one whose temporary or permanent retirement would be 
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more severely felt as a loss to the movement. The writer does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that strong personal friendship coupled 
with official appreciation of the loss above referred to, leads to a feeling 
of bitter resentment against the system or lack of system which per- 
mits such needless and criminal accidents. The operator, whether over- 
powered by sleep because of extra hours of duty, or whether benumbed 
with cold, ot whether under the influence of liquor, or whether merely 
because of inexperience and a failure to recognize the necessity of 
strict obedience to orders, allows two sections of a train to crash 
together. The courts will probably be called upon to determine which 
explanation is the true one. At any rate, many persons are injured. 
The one in whose fate friends of University Extension are most of all 
interested, is awakened from sound sleep to find himself pinned 
between the upper and lower berths of his sleeper, the hot boiler of 
the locomotive close by his face, the car on fire and rapidly filling with 
steam, his back and thigh badly bruised. He is unable to make any 
one hear his calls for help. He realizes that he is beginning to lose 
consciousness, that the car is on fire and that he has not been heard. 
The car is actually abandoned under the impression that all have been 
accounted for, and only at the last moment is the mistake discovered 
and the unconscious man pulled out and with some difficulty revived. 
The workmen handle all the injured persons with the greatest tender- 
ness possible, but after they are on board the train it takes three hours 
to cover the three miles to Harrisburg and get the two who are most 
seriously injured into the hands of competent hospital nurses. There 
is little probability that Mr. Rolfe can resume his duties before Sep- 
tember. Four courses were in progress, at Williamsport, Frankford, 
Martinsburgh and New Hope. Eight others had been planned for the 
present season. For the sake of our cause as well as for the sake of 
his relatives and his firiends, we fervently wish for his speedy and 
complete recovery. 

Reference to the announcement of the American Society on the 
second cover page of this number will show the addition of two staff 
lecturers to the regular corps. M. G. Brumbaugh, M. S., will lecture 
next year in English Literature, and Lyman P. Powell, A. B., in 
American History. Mr. Brumbaugh is ex-Superintendent of Hunting- 
don Co., Pa., and a graduate of Huntingdon Normal College. As Insti- 
tute lecturer in English he is well known in several States, and is in 
constant demand in county Institutes of Pennsylvania. He has acquired 
the enviable reputation of making his subjects interesting before any 
audience. Mr. Brumbaugh's graduate study has been carried on at 
Harvard University and at the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
studied philosophy with Professors James and Fullertou, economics 
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with Professor Patten, English literature with Professors Childs and 
Schelling, securing an accurate and extensive scholarship, which is 
the fundamental condition of success in either University or Uni- 
versity Extension teaching. His experience on the platform provides 
the second and peculiar condition of success in the Extension 
branch of university work. Of equal importance is the fact that 
Mr. Brumbaugh has further qualified himself for his new work by 
devoting one year to the special training afforded by the University 
Extension Seminary and has thus gained a knowledge of Extension 
methods which will enable him to act at once as lecturer and organ- 
izer and be thus doubly effective in this career. 

Mr. Lyman P. Powell comes to the American Society after an 
unusually valuable experience gained by organizing the Extension 
Department of the University of Wisconsin. His academic prepara- 
tion has been made mainly at Johns Hopkins University, in which 
institution he took the B. A. degree in 1890, afterward remaining for 
two years* graduate study in history and economics. The Seminary 
of History, conducted by Professor H. B. Adams, is one of the most 
famous and excellent University seminaries in America, and has pre- 
pared more of the men that now fill important chairs in American 
History in the various colleges than any similar institution. For the 
first year after his graduation Mr. Powell was University Scholar in 
History and for the second year was appointed Librarian of the 
Bluntschli Library in recognition of his excellent work in the Semi- 
nary. During his administration of this office the well-known Scharf 
Library of Southern History was established. After going to Wis^ 
cousin Mr. Powell further profited by the instruction of Professor 
P. J. Turner, who is unquestionably the leading authority on Western 
history and one of the most inspiring and successful teachers of that 
subject Mr. Powell has already entered upon his duties and will 
deliver four or five courses during the present season. 

Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., of Oxford University, has rendered 
the University Extension movement in America an invaluable ser- 
vice. In anticipation of Mr. Shaw's coming, we said in October that 
Mr. Shaw ** is one of the best of the many able lectiu'ers whose ser 
vices the English Extension movement has been so fortunate as to 
secure.** In the light of the first six weeks which he has spent in 
American centres this sounds like very moderate praise. Mr. Shaw 
has strengthened every centre which has been fortunate enough to 
secure his services. His audiences have steadily grown in numbers 
and their enthusiasm has steadily waxed stronger. Nearly a thousand 
students have flocked to his course in Asisociation Local Centre. The 
audience rooms provided at Germantown and in West Philadelphia have 
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been filled to overflowing. Mr. Shaw has the extraordinary facmltj 
of making a personal friend of every listener, and the magnetism 
which thus attracts whole audiences is felt still more strongly by those 
who have come to know him more intimately from personal inter- 
course. Mr. Shaw must return to this country next season. Such is 
the universal decision of the centres and of the multitude of friends 
that he has made during his short visit With this emphatic verdict 
before us we may spare more detailed and minute criticism of our 
visitor's work. 

The following cordial review of the American Society's Handbook, 

from the columns of the Literary Digest^ will be of interest : 

'* With University Extension our readers have made acq|uaint- 
ance through papers from that monthly which have appeared m the 
Literary Digest. As the organ of the Society which is doing such 
excellent work, by awakening in the minds of the great mass of the 
people some perception of the utility of university studies, standards, 
methods and aims, this periodical deserves universal encouragement 
Its first volume is justly called a handbook, since it is so full of prac- 
tical suggestions, of encouragement for those, most of whose waking 
hours are necessarily absorbed in providing * the meat that perisheth/ 
but who hunger for intellectual food. Nor is it the least valuable 
feature of University Extension that its conductors and contribu- 
tors take a moderate view of what may be accomplished by the 
scheme of Extension, and thus do what m them lies to prevent an 
increase in the nimiber of those for whom * a little learning is a dcm- 
gerous thing.* For many, a perusal of this volume will, we appre- 
hend, be a surprise, since it shows that a great deal more has been 
done in the United States in the way of extending university studies 
than is generally supposed.** 

Honesdale (2700 souls) is a greater success this year than last, when 
only I140 was raised against I190 this year. Hitherto there has been no 
organization here, the first 'course on '* English Poets ** being managed 
by Bruce Wilson, and the present by Chas. A. McCarty, District At- 
torney. Last winter some four were examined ; this winter there are 
sixteen students intending to enter. An organization has now been 
effected, with Professor G. W. Twitmeyer as president, C. A. McCarty, 
secretary ; Committee : Mrs. Hall, Miss Petersen, Miss Sutton, Judge 
H. Wilson, G. W. Lane, O. L. Rowland and A. T. Searle. Tlie Ex- 
change Literary and Social Club now propose to manage the Exten- 
sion work here. This club sometimes pays |i2o for a single star 
lecture — ^the price of a University course, and if Extension lectures as 
able and interesting as those already furnished can be continued, the 
club wo»ld prefer the University Extension system as of more 
practical benefit. Honesdale is a literary town ; much reading is 
done outside the courses. The attendance is representative of the 
whole community. All the clergy in town and also some Catholic 
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priests from adjacent towns attend the present course on "Shakes- 
peare, the Man, and his Mind*'* Men form a large proportion of 
the audience. A barber has taken to reading Shakespeare eagerly, 
and has found mottoes for his shop in the plays. The lectures are 
delivered in the High School (rent free) ; senior boys see to lighting 
the room, sale of syllabi, etc, for which they have free tickets. A 
vote for a State appropriation will be taken next week. C. A. McC. 

The University Extension work carried on under the auspices of the 
University of California is fully described in this number by Professor 
Charles Mills Gayley, who deserves chief credit for its successful 
inauguration. The salient features of the movement in that State are 
that the courses have been approved by the academic council of the 
University, and are, in a general way, authorized by the Board of 
Regents ; and that, as part of the State system of education, they 
have, except in one or two instances, been free of expense to the 
students concerned, on the principle that citizens are already taxed 
for the support of such education as the University can furnish. The 
University of California has thus taken up University Extension as 
an unquestioned duty — an official function to be discharged, so far as 
possible, without expense to those who avail themselves of the 
advantages offered. The detailed account will prove interesting 
reading. 

** It is now generally recognized that University Extension, being a 
popular movement, deserves the support of the newspaper press, and 
that it should endeavor to utilize to the utmost the advantage which 
can be gained from it. Full notices and reports of lectures should, 
when possible, appear in the daily papers, and care should be taken 
to make them accurate.*' The above excellent suggestion is from the 
University Extension IVarld, The February number of this maga- 
zine contains the full text of three of the papers read before the 
Annual Conference in December. 

A second centre in Western Massachusetts was formed on Friday, 
the twenty-seventh of January, at East Northfield, the village made 
famous by the three schools established to carry out the ideas of Mr. 
D. L. Moody, the evangelist, and by the summer congress which is 
held each year under Mr. Moody's direction. The prime mover is 
the Rev. S. L. Cook, pastor of the Congregationalist Church in East 
Northfield. Professor J. H. Pillsbury is to deliver the first course, on 
Biology. 

The Altoona Centre was organized on the evening of February icth, 
an address on University Extension being delivered by Mr. E. E. 
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Sparks, a member of the faculty of State College, Pa., and principal 
of the academic department Mr. Sparks contemplates entering the 
field as Extension lecturer in American History and was present at the 
National Conference. His preparation was made under the direction 
of Professor A. B. Hart, of Harvard College. It is to be hoped that 
other members of the &culty of State College may decide to second 
his initiative, as the centres within easy reach of that institution 
would heartily welcome their active participation in Extension teach- 
ing. Rev. A. S. Woodle is president of the Altoona Centre. Mr. 
Charles B. Dudley, chemist for the Pennsylvania Railroad, has ren- 
dered valued assistance in the preliminary steps of organization. 

The paper on the subject of " Hygiene as an Extension Study,*' 
presented at the Conference and published in the last number of 
University Extension, has excited much favorable comment. In 
this "peculiarly critical year of the nation's health history " the sub- 
ject is a timely one. One of the most interesting University Exten- 
sion courses now in progress is that by Professor F. O. Marvin, of the 
Kansas State University at Kansas City, Mo. The subject of the 
course is municipal and domestic sanitation. Invitations to attend 
were sent to the mayor and city councils. The Kansas City JourtuU 
reports that on the occasion of the second lecture on *' Infection and 
Disinfection " the mayor and nearly all members of the council were 
present 

The four centres in which courses were in progress by Mr. Henry 
W. Rolfe when he was disabled by the Harrisburg railway accident, 
have all arranged to continue their work with as little interruption as 
possible. Mr. Josiah H. Penniman will complete the New Hope 
course and will deliver a complete course of six lectures at Frankford, 
where only a single lecture had been delivered. Williamsport and 
Martinsburg, W. Va., had each had two lectures, but will each substi- 
tute for the remaining four lectures a complete course by Dr. W. 
Clarke Robinson. 

Centres have organized at Johnstown, Bellefonte, Indiana, Hunting- 
don and Altoona since the last issue of this journal. Martinsburg, 
W. Va., has also a centre now in active operation. A circuit will be 
formed from these towns for Dr. W. Clarke Robinson's course on the 
** Revolution Poets," to begin about March loth. ^ 

A movement is on foot to petition the Kansas State Legislature, 
now in session, for an appropriation to carry on University Extension 
work. 
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Hr. George Howell, President of the Hyde Park Centre, in Scran- 
ton, Pa., sends us the following information : 

The New Centre in Hyde Park (ofishoot of the Scranton Centre) 
began January 11, with an audience of 235, and is rapidly increasing. 
Twenty-three students and many of the committee are doing the 
weekly paper work. "Hamlet** was given February 6, a most 
inclement night, and over 300 were present. Our people are. reading 
more than ever before. Dr. Robinson is delivering a seventh lecture 
entitled '' English Poets," illustrated with oxyhydrogen light. After 
the meeting, February 6, it was unanimously resolved: That we 
petition the State Legislature to tnake an appropriation for the cause 
of University Extension, 

Brown University is having a successful Extension season : Within 
the past fortnight it has begun two (2) courses (History and Litera* 
ture) in Fall River, Mass. ; three (3) courses (History, Literature and 
Astronomy) in Pawtucket, R. I.; one (i) course (Ancient Art) in 
New Bedford, Mass.; one (i) each (3 in all) on Social Science in 
Bristol, R. L; Newport, R. I., and Attleboro, Mass., and three (3) 
courses in Botany, The Steam Engine, and Mechanical Drawing, in 
Providence. In all twelve (12) new courses. The last (Mechanical 
Drawing) is class- work pure and simple. More courses are asked for 
elsewhere, but not yet arranged. W. H. M. 

Professor W. C. Webster, of Cornell College, is meeting with grati- 
fying success in the circuit which includes, for the present course in 
American History, Lancaster, Waynesboro, Marietta, Gettysburg 
and York. Reports from the secretaries indicate that the lectures 
have been enjoyed and the University Extension organizations 
strengthened by Professor Webster's visits. On the close of this 
course Professor Webster goes to Chicago University, where he is to 
spend the remainder of the year in graduate study for the Ph. D. 
degree. 

Mrs. Jessie K. Curtis, of Syracuse, N. Y., has delivered four courses 
on American Literature during the present season. The fourth centre 
is Homellsville, N. Y. , where her course was opened in December. Mrs. 
Curtis has also an enthusiastic University Extension class in Shakes- 
peare, in Syracuse, which is making a special study of Macbeth and 
Lear. 

The Fort Worth (Tenn.) Gazette ^ referring to a recent article in 
University Extension, says : " The tenor of the report is exceed- 
ingly encourag^g and the advocates of University Extension have 
ample reason to expect continued and full returns for their labor in a 
work that will bring to tlie masses the privilege of higher education.*' 
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"If there is a royal road to learning, the University Extension 
Society offers it The path is made smooth and the pursuit of knowl- 
edge easy. The lectures are the choice fruits of modem science, 
gathered and presented by men of high repute in their special fields." 
— Kansas City Times, 

The course of Applied Electricity by Professor George S. Hull» of 
Wilson College, now in progress at Harrisburg, is attracting a large 
and attentive audience. The fourth lecture on the telephone and 
telegraphy calls forth particularly favorable comment from the local 
newspapers. 

Tulane University has Extension courses in progress in New Or- 
leans on " The History of Chemical Theory,** by Professor J. W. 
Caldwell, and on ** The Women Writers of France,** by Professor 
Alcee Fortier. 

Professor J. C. Branner, of Leland Stanford, Jr.j University, is de- 
livering a course of lectures on Geology in San Jos^, Cal. 

Rutgers College has formed a new centre for Extension teaching at 
Newark, N. J. Miss Clara Green is secretary. 



University Extension. 



THE FIRST SUMMER MEETING. 



THE Summer Meeting difiers from the summer school in 
that it is held primarily for those who are already bound 
by common interests. It differs from the summer conference or 
convention in that it is continued for a sufficient time to allow 
courses of instruction of reasonable length to be g^ven. The 
University Extension Summer Meeting differs from all other 
summer gatherings in that it is an integral part of an educa- 
tional movement, which, proceeding from the universities, 
has enrolled thousands of earnest students, mainly adult men 
and women, and is formally organized in scores of cities, 
towns and villages in the United States and Canada. It is 
under university influence, it utilizes imiversity class-rooms, 
libraries, laboratories, museums and other university £Eicilities 
for higher instruction ; its courses are g^ven by university 
professors and instructors. Its work differs from that of 
the regular university term in the respect that no degree is 
granted and no academic preparation required from those 
who present themselves for attendance. 

The Oxford Summer Meeting is perhaps the most promi- 
nent single feature of the University Extension system in 
England. Without this feature students would not have 
been held so successfully to systematic and continuous study, 
nor would the Extension lecture system itself have attained 
its present proportions. In transplanting the Extension 
movement the principle has been duly recognized that we 
should "prove all things, hold fast that which is good." 

(257) 
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Acting on this principle, the lecture, the syllabus and the class 
have been adopted bodily ; the form of the examination 
system which prevails in England entirely discarded ; and 
the Extension Seminary, the National Conference, and the 
technical literature essential to the spread of the movement 
in America developed ab novo. 

The mere fact that the Summer Meeting has been found 
useful in England creates, therefore, only a presumption that 
it would meet a demand on the part of American students. 
The united judgment of the officers, the lecturers and the 
centres is that there is just such a demand and that the 
summer meeting will perform a function at present performed 
by no other agency. Official announcement is therefore 
made in this number* that the first Summer Meeting will be 
held imder the auspices of the American Society, in the city 
which has been from the beginning the headquarters of that 
organization. 

Philadelphia offers peculiar advantages for such a meeting. 
The city itself occupies a permanent place in the military and 
political history of the nation and with its immediate suburbs 
boasts a unique wealth of historical associations. Her g^at 
University regularly instructs in its various departments 
more than two thousand students. The ample equipment 
necessary to do the work of such a university : libraries, 
museums, class-rooms, laboratories, athletic grounds, are 
placed for the time being at the disposal of the Summer 
Meeting, and professors and lecturers from leading univer- 
sities will deliver the cotirses and conduct the seminaries 
for the summer program. 

Preliminary announcement of courses and instruction will 
be made in an early number of University Extension. 
It is the purpose of the present article to indicate the general 
character for the program and to refer to some of the 
advantages to be gained by a short residence at the seat of a 
large university, in a city which abounds in opportunities for 
historical and scientific study ; arrangements are already so 

*See second cover pag^c. 
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far completed that it may be announced that the University 
of Pennsylvania, Cornell University, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and Harvard University will be represented in the corps 
of lecturers and instructors. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The instruction in American history will be g^ven by 
means of systematic courses of lecttires and classes, the 
seminary of American history, and regional surveys. The 
surveys will give an opportunity to visit, under the guidance 
of a University specialist in American history, all the more 
prominent points of historical interest in and near Phila- 
delphia. Each excursion will be preceded by a lecture 
explaining the significance of the events associated with the 
spots to be visited, and followed by a seminary discussion 
directed by the lecturer and participated in by the students. 

A special seminary will be conducted for those who wish 
to make a detailed study of American revolutionary history, 
and another, if there is sufficient demand, for those whose 
interests lie in the earlier colonial period. 

The Regular Courses, — In the full courses in colonial, 
revolutionary and recent history, the regular University 
Extension method of lecture and class discussion will be 
followed. The lecture will be from forty-five to sixty minutes 
in length ; the class discussion not less than thirty minutes. 
These courses will be of sufficient length to create an interest 
in the period studied, and will be full of suggestions concern- 
ing the best books bearing on the subjects of the lectures. 
These books will be found in the University libraries, and 
will be placed at the disposal of students during the Summer 
Meeting. 

Special Courses, — The most profitable study of history is 
that which presents the life of the period studied in the 
greatest number of its different phases, each in the most 
concrete form. Recognizing this principle, the Summer 
Meeting will provide special courses on the various aspects 
of American civilization. An attempt will be made in each 
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case to show what were the germs from which the particular 
institution sprang, what elements of strength it has devel- 
oped, what evils are intertwined in its growth. Topics in 
political, economic and social history which will admit of 
such treatment in brief courses are : 

The History of the American Newspaper Press. 

The History of the American Magazine. 

The History of the American Stage. 

The History of American Art and Architecture. 

The History of American Educational Administration. 

The History of the Christian Church in America. 

The History of Military Science and Art in America. 

The History of American Sports. 

The History of American Shipping. 

The History of American Railways. 

The History of American Politics, Foreign and Domestic. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

In an earlier number of University Extension*, the 
argument for the study of Etiropean history was set forth 
with great cogency by Professor James Harvey Robinson. 
It was shown that an exclusive or even preponderating 
attention to our own development may defeat the end we 
have in view in undertaking a study of American history. 
A careful consideration of what may be hoped for from his- 
torical study will convince the reader that even for compara- 
tively short periods of study much will be gained by 
examining carefully some one period in the history of a 
foreign country. The special period selected for the Summer 
Meeting is that most interesting epoch in the history of 
Etu-ope, the sixteenth century — one course to be offered on 
the Renaissance and one immediately following on the 
Reformation. Not only is this period the most interesting 
in itself, but it is especially appropriate in a program 
which emphasizes American history, since it is this 
Europe which furnished the germs out of which our own 

* November, 1891. The Educational Value of European History. 
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country grew. The spirit which led to the revival of 
learning and the reformation of the church led also to the 
exploration of distant countries and the founding of new 
States. 

Special Features, — ^The instruction in European history 
will be given by means of lecture courses and classes, the 
use of original sources in the Universitj' library and the 
Seminary of History. 

The lectures on the two periods above-mentioned will be 
richly illustrated by means of the oxyhydrogen light 
Views will be especially prepared by the lecturers for this 
purpose. No more valuable opportunity will be placed 
before students during the meeting than that of using the 
original historical sources under competent direction in the 
proposed Seminary of History. Each afternoon, for the two 
weeks while the courses are in progress, will be devoted by 
the special students to such original research. A course of 
lectures will be given on the use of original sources, dealing 
especially with the great books of this period. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Instruction will be given by means of lecture courses and 
liaboratory work in general biology, in geology and in 
botany. These courses will be g^ven in the preliminary 
announcement. 

LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 

The most popular subject with University Extension 
audiences is English literature, including in that term the 
courses on the great prose writers and poets of England and 
America. Five distinct courses on Shakespeare alone are 
announced in the official list of lectures sent out during the 
ciurent academic year. The demand is nevertheless greater 
than the supply, and neither the supply nor the demand is 
abnormal. In no other way can general culture be so 
efficiently extended as by the giving of assistance in the 
use and interpretation of the great masterpieces of Ibe 
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language. In a single lecture the instructor in literature 
may open up a new world. 

The Summer Meeting will give an opportunity to hear the 
University Extension lecturers in literature at their best, and 
will give an opportunity to hear lectures and readings from 
distinguished scholars who do not ordinarily find it possible 
to respond to the calls for other than routine professional 
duties. 

PEDAGOGY. 

The technical needs of teachers deserve especial attention in 
any program prepared for members of the Extension centres, 
since the centres themselves contain teachers of every grade 
from the primary school to the college. As has been suf- 
ficiently indicated, the Summer Meeting will include in its 
program courses thoroughly representative of the work 
regularly done in the centres. Teachers will appreciate all 
these various features, but will find a unique opportunity to 
study one subject of great professional interest. The newer 
pedagogical doctrines which are grouped around the central 
idea of apperception, and which have gained such headway 
among German teachers, will be fully presented during the 
first two weeks of the Summer Meeting by one of the most 
eminent representatives of these newer tendencies in America. 
Besides this coiu-se for teachers on the practical application 
of the idea of apperception to methods of teaching, a num- 
ber of lectures will be delivered on various problems in the 
science and art of instruction. 

MUSIC. 

Instruction will be given in the history of music with par- 
ticular reference to the origin and gradual development of 
scales, counterpoint and harmony. The course will present 
fiilly the system so successfully used by the Professor of 
Music in the University of Pennsylvania for nearly thirty 
years. Two special lectures of unusual interest will be deliv- 
ered ; one on national characteristics in music, illustrated by 
concert of ballads and songs, and one on the progress of 
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song-writing from the eighteenth century to the present 
time, illustrated by songs of representative composers. 

PHUADBLPHIA AND THB SUMMER MEETING. 

To the student of American institutions Philadelphia must 
always be an object of particular and inexhaustible interest. 
Excursions to Independence Hall, Germantown, Brandy- 
wine and other places of historical interest will be incorpo- 
rated into the regular program of the Summer Meeting. 
Students of science will also find much to interest them in 
the dty which has been the home of Kane, Hayes, Bryant 
and Peary, of the Lecontes, father and son ; of Maclure, 
Lesley, Frazer, White and Lewis ; of Bartram and Darling- 
ton and Porter ; of Conrad, Lea and Tryon ; of Heilprin, 
Sharp, Ryder and Cope, and of many other men who have 
achieved high distinction in various departments of natural 
science. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences oflFers excellent oppor- 
tunities for scientific study in every department of zoology, 
geology and botany. The museum of the academy contains 
between seven and eight thousand specimens and the library 
over forty thousand books and pamphlets. 

The Franklin Institute was established in 1824 for the 
promotion of mechanic arts, and has g^ven excellent instruc- 
tion in practical science through the medium of lectures and 
papers. It possesses a valuable scientific library of forty 
thousand volumes and twenty thousand pamphlets. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania offers in its large 
library and special collections exceptional opportimities for 
the student of American history and institutions. 

The Philadelphia Library, which was established in 173 1 
by Benjamin Franklin, now has more than 150,000 vol- 
umes, and is freely accessible to readers. 

The Mercantile Library is open both day and evening, 
and offers to its readers a collection aggregating over 
160,000 volumes and 500 periodicals, of which 130 are 
foreign. 
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The Pedagogical Library, in the offices of the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, is an excellent collection of books 
on the history, theory and practice of education, and will be 
at the service of students of pedagogy during the Summer 
Meeting. Other time-honored institutions like the American 
Philosophical Society, will no doubt extend similar coiute- 
sies. Altogether the promoters feel confident that the first 
Summer Meeting will place at the disposal of its students an 
educational opportunity rare in the history of summer gath- 
erings, and though shorter in dtiration, fully equal in g^ade 
to the opportunities offered to students of the best universities. 

The Summer Meeting is for people of all classes and occu- 
pations. It is proposed that business and professional men, 
teachers, college students preparing for special examinations, 
workingmen from the factories, clerks, stenographers — all 
women and men who have any desire for added knowledge 
will gather for a month, animated by their common desire for 
further knowledge and by a desire to render each other 
mutual assistance. The idea underlying the Summer Meet- 
ing is, that many people have a desire to know more of the 
wonders of science, to learn to appreciate better the beauties 
of literature, music and art, and to have more exact knowl- 
edge concerning the facts of their national history. For 
those who make use of its advantages the Summer Meeting 
will change the summer from a time of stagnation to a period 
of growth. 



THE EXTENSION VERSUS THE UNIVERSITY 

LECTURER. 



T^HE statement of this subject as it appears 6n the pro- 
* gram suggests a contrast between the Extension Lec- 
turer and the University Lecturer, and therefore a dififerenoe 
in their work. Now, it is not the purpose of this paper to 
emphasize this contrast, but rather to inquire to what extent 
the Extension and the University lecturer may constitute 
the terms of an equation— to inquire in what respects their 
work is equivalent. It appears to me that thought along 
this line must bring better results, so far as Extension work 
is concerned, than to follow the opposite direction. Any 
fair inquiry in the direction of identity or equivalency must 
of necessity reveal contrast enough to prove that absolute 
identity as to methods and equivalency in results are not 
possible. 

This opens a fundamental question. Whether the Uni- 
versity lecturer can duplicate his work in the centre or not, 
will or will not justify to himself and to the public, the time 
and energy he bestows upon it. But more : the answer to 
this question is to justify or not the name which the move- 
ment bears, and to confer on it dig^ty and power, or the 
opposite. These would constitute suflScient reasons for such 
a discussion, if no others could be found. But here is 
another — somewhat pedagogical in bearings : The work of 
the University sets the ideal for Extension work ; this is the 
goal for every Extension teacher ; this is the standard by 
which he is to test the value of his results. The quality 
and spirit of the work done in college is to be the silent, 
though ever present, reminder to the Extension worker. 

(a65) 
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The discussiou that follows does not assume to make tests 
and reach conclusions that are to be unquestioned. The 
experience of the writer has been too limited to permit him 
to speak in an oracular way. It is only fair to say that this 
experience has been confined to two courses of ten lectures 
each, upon the single subject of American History, and 
repeated in seven centres. Any conclusions reached must, 
therefore, be judged in the light of this narrow range of 
experience. 

In approaching the work of University Extension, I had 
the prejudices against the movement common to most college 
men. I really raised the question whether it were possible 
to reproduce in the centre the work of my University classes ; 
whether one could, at all, do anything more than the most 
elementary and superficial sort of work. 

From lack of time, my first Syllabus had to represent a 
course of lectiu-es that had just been given to University 
students. I had no time to modify the course to meet pre- 
conceived notions as to what centres could or could not do. 
So I went to my first lecture with many misgivings as to 
whether the audience would do me the pleasure of returning 
a second time. But when I saw men and women return 
night after night to follow lectures that called for knit brows 
and inclined heads to catch the full import of the discussions, 
I began to take courage, and to conclude that whether one 
can perfectly duplicate the work of his classes in the centre, 
he could, at least, do a type of work sufficiently high to 
save his self-respect, and sufficiently valuable to pay men 
and women for the time and money expended. 

But the conviction that centres are capable of being held 
by something better than popular lectures is hardly equal to 
saying their work is equivalent to that of the University. 
This is another question, and the answer to it has come more 
slowly. But as centre after centre has added its testimony 
on this point, certain conclusions have grown upon me. 

First, and in respect to the University lecture, I wish to 
say that it can be duplicated in all the essential features 
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that mark it as a University exercise. Negatively, the Ex- 
tension lecture need not be a popular entertainment in any* 
sense. The people in Extension centres do not even desire 
that it should be so. They have a surfeit of entertainment 
already, and would it not be strange, if they should ask the 
University to turn itself into a bureau of amusements ? No, 
not only is the so-called popular lecture not demanded, it is 
not even insisted that the lectures shall have the accom- 
paniments of fine literary finish, or the gilded trappings of 
oratory: It would seem, then, that on its negative side, the 
Extension lecttu'e need not possess those features that as a 
University exercise it must not have. 

What are the features it may have that the University 
lecture must have ? It may deal with content rather than 
withyi?rw, at least, so far as history is concerned, the lecture 
may give itself up to the explanation of a people's life 
rather than to events — to movements rather than happen- 
ings. My short experience proves, bej'ond doubt, that Ex- 
tension students, in a degree that fairly measures up to the 
average college student will be deeply interested in tracing^^ 
the origin and development of ideas, even more than in a 
narration of deeds. I do not mean to say that E^ttensiou 
students can, from the beginning, take as close and as tech- 
nical lectures as seniors and graduate students. But they 
seem capable of growing in the direction of what the average 
college student can do. Here is some proof : 

During last fall two centres took up as their second series 
of lectures a course upon The Origin and Development of the 
American Constitution. The political questions that stirred 
this great period of concentrated intellectual activity are in 
themselves of no small magnitude. And the fact that busy 
people were willing to listen for ten weekly meetings to the 
analysis and exposition of the political problems of that nar- 
row period is strong evidence of their interest in such prob- 
lems, and of their ability to do comparatively detailed and 
careful work in their solution. If my memory serves me 
right, it was my good fortune to take more than one course 
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of lectures in more than one great university that did not 
concentrate the attention and effort of students nearly so 
much as the course alluded to. 

In the light of this very brief analysis of the Extension 
lecture, it seems fair to conclude that in the following par- 
ticulars it may take on the features of the average University 
lecture : 

I. As to character of subject-matter ; (2) As to the inten- 
sity of the effort, and the degree of concentration. 

A second great feature of Extension work is the quiz — the 
weekly review and discussion of the preceding lecture. It 
should be remarked in passing, that while this is a fixed 
feature of the Extension work, it is not always an accom- 
paniment of University lectures. It is no unusual thing for 
University courses to omit the quiz altogether, or, at best, to 
give small attention to it. 

It seems to me a most fortunate thing for Extension work 
that the oral review is one of its essential feattires. When 
well done, it is of the highest educational value. It keeps 
the thread of the discussion well in hand, and tests the stu- 
dent's power of organizing the matter of the lecttires. In 
the centre this review is the place to test the depth of im- 
pression made by the lectures, and to really test whether the 
work is at all comparable to University work. Here it is 
that Extension teachers, by spending from forty-five to sixty 
minutes per week in informal discussions come into sympa- 
thetic and helpful relations with his students, and thus 
atones, in part, for the lack of daily contact which may be 
enjoyed in the University. Here, too, as well as in the Uni- 
versity, the teacher may test the students' interest in the 
course, and may stimulate to farther endeavor, to closer 
study and to fuller reading. New questions not covered by 
the lecturer may be pointed out for investigation by indi- 
viduals. 

There is another phase of the oral review that character- 
izes the work of Extension centres which is not found as an 
unvarying custom in college classes. . I refer to the qtnzmg 
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of the lecturer by the centre. Not only is more of this done 
by students in centres than by college students, but it is 
easier to get it done, not so difficult to cultivate the habit of 
probing dark places by questions. Of course, there is no 
better measure of interest in the work done in either place 
than the reading, and the desire on part of the students to 
put pertinent questions. Not only is interest thus demon- 
strated, but the amount of genuine thinking done cannot be 
more acctu^tely measured than by questions. Not even the 
student's answer can take the place of, or be equal in value 
to, his question. 

It would seem, then, that the Extension lecturer is more 
accustomed to give the stimulus and training that comes 
from this form of work than the University lecturer. Not 
necessarily true, but true by force of habit. 

In another, and third respect, may the centre approach 
the work of the University. I refer to the readings that 
run parallel to the course of lectures. The question of 
duplication here is much like it is in the oral review; 
not so much one of ability as of willingness, of interest 
in the work. I am not trjang to minify the work of the 
University in order to magnify Extension work, but am 
simply stating my own observations as a student and 
teacher, when I say it is as easy to get Extension students 
to carry on parallel courses of reading as college students. 
I do not presume to explain. But the facts point in this 
direction. In one centre thirty-nime members read, on a 
course of ten lectures, more than nineteen thousand pages 
of constitutional history, while in a course of twenty lectures 
covering the same ten weeks, a class of thirty-nine college 
students read a few hundred more than nineteen thousand 
pages. The significance of these figures may be enhanced 
when we remember that the reading of the Extension stu- 
dents was entirely voluntary, while that of the University 
students had something of the element of necessity in it. 
It should not be forgotten that many of the works read 
by members of the centre had to be purchased by 
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themselves, while the students had access to the University 
library. 

This favorable showing for the centre must not be taken 
as prejudicing the case of the University student. It is quite 
possible that he had reading to do in two or three courses at 
the same time, and some laboratory work besides. The fault 
is sometimes found in the University rather than in the 
student. If you will recall the lecttire courses of your 
<:ollege days, or rectir to those in your own institutions, you 
"will doubtless find courses where the reading required is 
small, or is not required at all, but only recommended. Some 
of you can recall more than one lecture course in which 
thirty-nine students did not read nineteen pages, much less 
than nineteen thousand. It is much to the credit of Uni- 
versity Extension that collateral reading is one of its neces- 
•sary phases. 

In the fourth place, the centre, in its paper work, or 
written weekly reports, approaches a form of work not 
habitually indulged in by the regular student. Extension 
-work must be given the credit of making systematic written 
-work an essential feature. We need not inquire why one 
regularly employs this form of work, while the other does so 
in an irregular way, except to say that there may be reasons 
why the one must and the other may. The most pertinent 
question here is — How may paper work be elevated to the 
dignity of University work ? 

I have found that most strength can be given paper work 
by putting into the hands of the students original, and there- 
fore unorganized, material. It is not difficult to furnish such 
material for courses in history. In a syllabus on the Ameri- 
<can Revolution, and one upon the American Constitution, a 
total of eighty pages of original documents — a little more 
than half of each syllabus — was taken up by this matter. 
One syllabus included, among other documents, the speech 
of James Otis, on the writs of assistance, declaration of 
rights by Congress of 1765 and that of 1774, the Massa- 
chusetts Circular Letter, the Suflfolk County Resolves, 
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extracts from Paine* s Common Sense, and the doctrinal por- 
tions of the Declaration of Independence. The other syllabus 
presented Hamilton's famous letter to James Duane, on the 
defects of the Confederation, Washington's farewell letter 
to the governors, the report of the Annapolis Convention, 
the Virginia, the New Jersey, and Hamilton's plans of a 
constitution, numerous extracts from the Madison papers, 
Wilson's, Iredell's and Patrick Henry's speeches before 
state ratifying conventions, and some fifty diflFerent amend- 
ments presented in the conventions of Massachusetts, 
Virginia and New York, that met to ratify the Constitution. 

I find another syllabus on American history that carries 
out this idea, and a very excellent one it is, too, prepared by 
Mr. Samuel B. Harding, of the Working Men's School, New 
York. It contains material for paper like the following : 
John Jay's address to the people of New York on defects of 
the Confederation, extracts from Hamilton's report on manu- 
factures, from Washington's farewell address, from Virginia 
resolutions of 1798, from Jefierson's first inaugural, Picker- 
ing on the Hartford Convention, Jefierson on the Missouri 
Compromise, Monroe's message of December, 1823, and 
Justice Marshall on the construction of the Constitution. 

This material is intended, primarily, to set original 
problems for students doing the paper work. Each of these 
documents is followed by a nimiber of directions and sug- 
gestions as to the points to be developed by the students. 
Here is an illustration or two : Take the speech of Otis. 
First direction : State the argiiments. This direction 
requires the student to analyze the speech from beginning to 
end, and epitomize the reasons against the writs of assistance 
as stated by Otis. Second, Do they prove the writs uncon- 
stitutional ? This question is aimed to reveal to the student 
his lack of the standard by which such questions are deter- 
mined, and to suggest that the answer is to be found in 
English usage. Third, What rights were guarded by a 
special writ that the general writs violated ? This question 
'forces the student to again push his way through the speech, 
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and formulate the nature and effects of the two forms of 
writs. Fourth, Did Otis prove, or simply assert, that Ameri- 
cans were entitled to all the rights of British subjects? 
Again the student must wade through the document and 
examine the nature of the arguments. The real purpose of 
such a question is to prepare his mind for an understanding 
of the underlying constitutional assumption on which the 
first phase of the American Revolution was conducted ou 
the part of Americans — the great major premise of the 
struggle from 1 760-1 776. 

Here is the problem set for the paper on the Declaration 
of Independence: i. Make a list of the resemblances and 
diflferences between the Declaration of Rights and the 
Declaration of Independence. 2. Analyze the first part of the 
Declaration of Independence into its political doctrines. 3. 
What is the logical connection between the parts of this 
declaration? 4. What is the degree of sovereignty ex- 
pressed in the last portion of the declaration ? 

In Mr. Hariding's Syllabus I find this task set to Jefier- 
son's first inaugural : i. Compare the political ** creed" of 
the foregoing with that laid down in the Virginia Resolu- 
tions of 1798. 2. Reconcile the first paragraph of the above 
with JeflFerson's previous intolerant antagonism of the feder- 
alist leaders. 3. Contrast the policy of JeflFerson in regard 
to industry with that of Hamilton. It is clear that Mr. Har- 
ding's Extension students must do some very close and very 
creditable thinking in order to measure up to such a stan- 
dard. An average paper on this document will involve a 
comparative study of two very notable documents, practi- 
cally from the same author ; also, a contrast between the 
conduct of a great party leader, when trjdng to gain power, 
and his conduct when the power is really in his grasp. In 
the third case, the student is forced to go through Hamil- 
ton's great report, and contrast its views with those uttered 
by Jefierson in his inaugural. Now, if such work is fairly 
well done, there is no escaping the conclusion that this mitst 
be a form of study of the highest value — not only from the 
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point of discipline, but from that of knowledge also. When 
examining a set of papers prepared in this way, one is con- 
scious that they do not represent second-hand work, but 
represent some genuine thinking that neither author nor lec- 
turer have first worked out for the student. Seven courses 
of this kind have convinced me not only of its possibility, 
but of its desirability, especially in historical courses. 

Now, I do not for a moment presume to say that ten 
papers worked out in this way is the equivalent of what is 
possible to the student who has access to a great university 
library, but when I recall the vast number of undergraduate 
courses in which the student sees original matter only by 
accident, or hears it by proxy, then I am encouraged to 
think that ten papers prepared from such^ources enriches an 
Extension course to a degree not required in many courses 
that are open to our college students. 

Whether the Extension centre will ever be able to do, in 
the way of original work, what university students ought to 
be constantly doing instead of hearing lectures, will depend 
upon the support given it by the public. Why the future 
may not bring laboratories and libraries to the aid of the 
Extension movement, I see no reason. When such a period 
is reached. Extension work will approach more nearly its 
ideal — true university work. 

W. H, Mace. 

Syracuu Univeriity 
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nPEACHING by correspondence, it may safely be said, has 
* passed out of the experimental stage. It has been 
practiced with such success and for so long a time that it can 
now be regarded as having stood the test and won the right 
to be recognized as a legitimate method of teaching. It has 
conquered its place in the system of education. It is prac- 
ticed much more widely than is generally supposed. There 
are several organizations engaged in it and the whole num- 
ber of students would aggregate several thousands. It 
would be interesting to have the exact statistics. 

But the best friends of this work deprecate the fact that 
such extravagant claims have been made for it by some 
whose zeal exceeds their judgment. It is not to be set up as 
the '* cure all*' for ignorance, or as a short cut to education. 
It is the purpose of this article to state what may justly be 
claimed for it, in the hope that some who now oppose it may 
see that their objections to it are not well founded. 

It must be said that this method of instruction is imprac- 
ticable for those who have not a certain degree of maturity. 
It is not a method to be applied in primary education. The 
student must be able to understand the written directions 
and to follow them, using his judgment much more than 
could be required of young students whose minds are yet 
immature. It is not for dull, listless or lazy pupils. Only a 
patient teacher can bring the former forward, while only a 
sharp, energetic, driving instructor can keep the latter to 
their tasks. As a method of instruction it is adapted only 
to students who already have the desire, the will and the 
ability to learn, but lack opportunities of receiving personal 
instruction from first-class teachers. 

It should be admitted, too, that there are many topics 
which cannot be successfully taught by correspondence. 

(274) 
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For the study of certain topics large libraries must be within 
the reach of the student ; for others, much costly apparatus 
is necessary. It would be impossible for manj' reasons to 
attempt to supply the student with all that is necessary for 
the prosecution of such studies. For these he must go to 
the great museums, laboratories and libraries. 

It should not be claimed that this is the highest and the 
best educational method. It is not to be supposed that it 
will ever replace the teacher. It can never take the place 
of oral instruction. There is a something acquired by the 
personal presence of the teacher that can be obtained in no 
other way. Oral instruction may, of course, be much more 
complete and enter more fully into the details of the subject 
than is possible in any other way. 

And yet the advantages of personal instruction may be 
easily overestimated ; it would be better perhaps to say that 
its disadvantages are not suflSciently recognized. The teacher 
is always at hand, and can be questioned too easily. There 
is the constant danger that the student will ask for and 
receive help on many points which he ought to work out for 
himself. Instead of thinking for himself, instead of follow- 
ing out the lines of thought that are suggested to him by the 
lesson, he plies the teacher with questions, and when his 
curiosity is satisfied by the answer, turns away from the sub- 
ject without receiving a deep and lasting impression. The 
student who is always in reach of the teacher asks too many 
questions, and consequently does not form the habit of think- 
ing and investigating for himself. What teacher has not 
groaned under the burden of thoughtless and unnecessary 
questions of his students ? Questions that if studied and 
thought out by the student would be of great value to him, 
but in fact worthless because they are answered too easily. 
In this way the personal presence of the teacher is often a 
real hindrance to the proper prog^ress of the student. 

The great end of all education is to train the mind. 
Properly, to teach is not simply to impart information. It 
is the object of a good teacher not simply to tell the student 
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the conclusions which he has reached, but rather to train 
him that he may reach correct conclusions for himself. Such 
direction is worth more than information. The proper scien- 
tific method of study is worth all the information that can 
be imparted. Such direction may be given bj' the written 
as well as by the spoken word. Encouragement and com- 
mendation can be imparted even more delicately and effec- 
tually by letter than in any other way, and a few carefully 
worded written sentences will awaken the enthusiasm of the 
student quite as well as any number of spoken words. 

From the very nature of the case, this system is intended 
only for those who, for one cause or another, are not able to 
attend some school. It does not wish to compete with insti- 
tutions of learning. On the contrary, it is its aim to reach 
an entirely different constituency. It wishes to be only 
supplementary. It appeals to a different public. It wishes 
to help those who feel that they have been deprived of the 
great privilege of obtaining a wider education in the higher 
schools of the land. 

It should not be claimed that the work done by corre- 
spondence is in every way equal to that done in the class- 
room. It should not be regarded as the exact equivalent of 
class-room work, but it offers advantages which the regular 
class-room student does not have. 

The correspondence student must recite the whole lesson. 
There is no possibility of his shirking. He cannot take his 
chances that he will not be called on for a recitation. He 
knows that no excuse will be taken, and he must be prepared 
to answer questions on the whole lesson. He cannot trust to 
general impressions, but must be accurate in all his state- 
ments, and that requires accurate knowledge which can be 
obtained only by thorough preparation. Besides this, the 
recitation must be in writing, and therefore a lesson in what- 
ever subject is at the same time a lesson in rhetoric and 
composition. The correspondent student gets less help than 
the student in the class-room. He gets all that is necessary, 
and is then left to work it out for himself. He does more 
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for himself, and therefore gets better training. He is required 
to cultivate his own judgment for more than the ordinary 
student. Many questions he must decide without the help 
of the teacher. It is impossible that this should not be a 
great advantage to him. The nice weighing of authorities, 
the balancing of opinions, the many tests which he must 
apply, will certainly develop him along this line more steadily 
and surely than any other method of instruction. 

There are disadvantages connected with it, but they are 
not wholly insurmountable, and its advantages are so many 
and so great that its future is secure. 

The University of Chicago has a large staff of instructors 
whose principal work is to teach by correspondence. The 
most of them have had several years' experience, and their 
success and skill hitherto are sufficient guaranty that this 
part of the University's work will be well done. About fifty 
courses are offered in a great variety of subjects, such as 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, Assjrrian, Arabic — ^in short, in all the 
Semitic languages; German, French, I<atin, Greek, the 
history of Europe as well as of America, English literature, 
mathematics and others. The courses are generally parallel 
to the courses on the same subjects in the University proper, 
and students who receive instruction by correspondence are 
admitted to the examinations in the University on the same 
topics. The University Extension Calender, which is pub- 
lished quarterly, contaiins full and definite information about 
this department of the University. 

O. J. Thatcher. 
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//. The Story of the Refomtation in the Play of Henry VIII, 

WHEN Shakespeare wrote, the Reformation was an ac- 
complished fact. Under the banner of a reformed 
Church, and with a homogeneity of patriotic and religious 
feeling never before or since felt, all England was united 
against foreign aggression, which in those days was synony 
mous with the influence of the Roman power, working through 
French, and especially Spanish, channels. I do not mean 
to say that all Englishmen had loyally accepted the Refor- 
mation. Rome had many faithful worshipers who in many 
cases, were plotters and conspirators against the queen's 
peace. The imported Puritanism of the continent had also 
secret and open friends. But the great mass of Englishmen 
were so intense in their loyalty to the Crown, that (as wit- 
ness the repulse of the Spanish Armada) they were perforce 
supporters and bulwarks of the established Church. 

But while the Reformation was a finality, Shakespeare 
was obliged to tread on delicate ground. Not only must he 
have been hampered by the recent occurrence of the events 
he sought to describe, but there were many persons living, 
and in high place at Coiut, who were either actors in the 
drama, or their immediate descendants. The royal daughter 
of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn was on the throne. Loyal 
adherents of Katharine's daughter, Mary, were among the 
nobility. To a part of the nation the latter was a blessed 
saint, and to the larger part a bloody persecutor. 

So it happened that Shakespeare must tell his story with- 
out entering at length into details. He must paint the 
Reformation with the brush of an impressionist. We see, 
therefore, to use a modem illustration, that Henry VIII. is 

* Prom The Churchman of February ii, 1893. This article and one which ai>pearcd 
in Uie preceding number, are introductor>' to the course of lectures by the author 
OB ** English History as niustrated by Shakespeare's Plays." 
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a study of the English Reformation in the style of Turner's 
*'Rain, Steam and Speed/' rather than of Meissonier's 
"1807." 

It must be admitted that the poet-historian's task is ac- 
complished in a masterlj' way. What Charles Knight says 
of the Wars of the Roses applies to all the chronicle plays 
of Shakespeare, and especially to Henry VIII. : **It is a 
story well known to the Enghsh people, for it has been told 
In the dramatic form by a great historical teacher. History, 
strictly so called — the history derived from Rolls and statutes — 
must * pale its ineffectual fire ' in the sunlight of the poet." 

We are conveyed without any sense of jar from Henry in 
the bosom of Rome, writing tracts against the ** pestilent 
heresy " of Luther, to Henry turning his back upon Gardi- 
ner, the spiritual successor of Wolsey, in behalf of the first 
Archbishop of the Reformed Church, Cranmer. We are 
transported from an atmosphere in which the merest whisper- 
ings of a **new doctrine" are felt to be dangerous, to one 
in which the spiritual head of the English Church proclaims 
before the head of the English nation that '* God shall be 
truly known" in contrast to His long hiding under the 
corruption of Rome. 

The Play of Henry VIII. revolves about the fortunes of 
three historic personages — the titular hero, Cardinal Wolsey, 
and Katharine of Arragon. It turns upon a great historical 
event, the divorce of Henry from Katharine. 

It will always be a vexed question as to what course the 
Reformation would have taken had the **o'er great cardi- 
nal" lived and maintained his influence with Henry. He 
was intensely Roman, and had his eye perpetually on the 
glittering tiara of the Papal see. His advocacy of the divorce 
of Katharine was for political motives, not for religious 
scruples. Shakespeare brings this out very clearly. When 
the cardinal saw that it was Henry's intention to make Anne 
his wife, he cooled visibly in the matter of the divorce. It 
was no gain to the cardinal to replace the daughter of a 
Catholic king, and the aunt of a reigning, powerful monarch 
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devoted to Rome, by the daughter of a country gentleman 
with only a ** fair \4sage " to commend her, and an infection 
of Lutheranism to disparage her in the eyes of a churchman. 
Therefore he adopted that disingenuous and shuffling policy 
which Henry cries out against : 

" I may perceive 
These cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory sloth, and tricks of Rome. 
My learned and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 
Prithee, return ! With thy approach I know 
My comfort comes along. ' ' ( Act ii ., Sc . 4. ) 

And well might Henry protest against the * * dilatory' sloth 
and tricks ** of his minister. Wolsej*^ is represented at this 
time as carrying on a secondary correspondence with Rome, 
which accidentally fell under the eye of the king, although 
by no means intended for his perusal. 

Suffolk says : 

** The cardinal's letter to the pope miscarried 
And came to the eye o' the king, wherein was read 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgment o* the divorce ; for if 
It did take place, * I do,' quoth he, ' perceive 
My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen.* " 

(Act iii., Sc 2.) 

The historical accuracy of this discovery of a letter of Wol- 
sey's is not certain. Holinshed, from whom the poet draws 
his material, does not mention it. But of the truth of the 
facts illustrated in this scene there is no doubt. In all the 
shuffling trickery of the divorce episode, no double dealing 
is plainer than that of Wolsey. 

Shakespeare attributes the moving of the divorce to Wol- 
sey, although a speech is put in the mouth of Henry exon- 
erating the cardinal. The poet seeks to shield the queen's 
father in a matter which touched very nearly the queen's 
legitimacy. 
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But that Wolsey would have fought the Reformation step 
by step, as Gardiner did, is certain. His attitude is indi- 
cated in those passages which throw light upon his feelings 
towards Anne, as the possible wife of Henry. Read his 
soliloquy : 

" It shall be the Duchess of Alengon, 
The French king*s sister : he shall marry her. 
Anne BuUen ! No ! I'll no Anne Bullens for him. 
There is more in it than fair visage — BuUen ! 
No, we'll no Bullens ! 
. . . What though I know her virtuous 
And well-deserving ? Yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran, and not wholesome to 
Our cause. 

. . . Again there is sprung up 
An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 
Hath crawled into the favor of the king 
And is his oracle." (Act. ill., Sc. 2.) 

But Wolsey was disgraced and died before the divorce 
came to a head, or the Reformation had gathered force. 
Even had he lived the great religious movement of the six- 
teenth century must have taken place. There were as pow- 
erful fighters for Rome as Wolsey in the arena, but the stars 
in their courses fought against all the Siseras of Rome. 

Early in the play Lord Sands makes a faint allusion to 
the slowly spreading leaven in a remark to the Lord Cham- 
berlain concerning Wolsey's hospitality : 

** In him 
Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doctrine." 

But there is no point indicated where the break occurs. 
At any special period of the play, we find the poet taking 
the march of events up to that point as a matter of course, 
without explaining that changes had taken place. We are 
sensible that the Reformation is taking place before our eyes. 
When the play opens with a description of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, there is no whisper against the doctrine or 
authority of Rome — as there was none in actual fact. When 
it ends, it is amidst the festal pageantries of Elizabeth's 
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baptism, and the heralding of a golden age when **God 
shall be truly known.*' 

It is a significant spectacle, as it was an epoch-making 
event — this baptism of a babe by the first Protestant arch- 
bishop — the babe through whom, largely, Protestantism 
was to become something far more than the temporary nega- 
tion it first signified, even a positive virile force in the civili- 
zation of the earth. 

In the fourth act we have the judgment of the mob upon 
the evolution of Church and State which is taking place 
under their ej^es : 

Second Gent. : " What two reverend bishops 

Were those that went on each side of the queen ? '* 
Third Gent, : ** Stokesly and Gardiner ; the one, of Winchester 

(Newly preferred from the king's secretary), 

The other, London." 
Second GenL : "He of Winchester 

Is held no great good lover of the archbishop's, 

The virtuous Cranmer." 
Third Gent. : " All the land knows that : 

However, yet there's no great breach ; when it comes 

Cranmer will find a friend will not shrink from him.** 
Second Gent. : ** Who may that be, I pray you ? '* 
Third Gent.: "Thomas Cromwell, 

A man in much esteem with the king, and truly 

A worthy friend.'* (Act iv., Sc. i.) 

The last act (in large part an almost literal transcription 

from Fox's ** Book of Martyrs '*) is a direct reference to the 

great struggle. There is a battie royal for the king's favor 

between Cranmer and Gardiner, the one a type of the new, 

the other of the old rfgime, and the casting of the king's lot 

for Cranmer. 

It must be admitted that Henry was not conspicuous as a 

reformer. His break with Rome — its occasion if not its 

cause, was, not that 

" . . . The marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conscience ; 

No, his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady." 
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His suppression of the monasteries was ** for a considera- 
tion " not without money value to his pri^y purse. 

Notwithstanding the defence that can be set up for 
Henry, that in the first dawn of manhood he had protested 
against his marriage with Katharine, and only yielded, 
obedient to a dispensation fi^om Rome ; and that the first 
moving of the divorce proceeded from the scruples of the 
French envoy who came to England to make a marriage 
between Mary and the Dauphin — all of which as in duty 
bound Shakespeare fully illustrates (Act ii., Sc. 4). Not- 
withstanding all, Henry VIII. will not be looked upon as a 
type of the moral reformer^ pace Mr. Froude. 

But it was Henry's political interest, that, without going 
too far, as he fondly thought, he should forward and pro- 
mote those who were hostile to the Papacy. He had the 
sagacity to perceive that his strength lay with the mass of 
his people, although the Tudor strain was not so far softened 
in him as to show and exploit this knowledge graciously as, 
with all her faults, Elizabeth did after him. But Henry was 
wise and politic enough to show the royal favor to those who 
had influence with the people. He left the crown first to 
Edward VI., partly of coiu-se because he was the male heir, 
and a son had long been the fervent wish of the king ; but 
partly also because the natural protectors of Edward were 
those powerful nobles who represented the dominant thought 
of England. 

In Act v., as I have said, the old faith and new clash in 
the persons of Cranmer and Gardiner. Preliminary to the 
plot against the former, Gardiner exclaims to Sir Thomas 
I/)vell, speaking of Anne Boleyn, whose '' stock '' he wished 
"grubbed up:'* 



<( 



And let me tell you, it will ne'er be well 



Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and she 
Sleep in their graves." 



J 
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Lovell : ** The archbishop 

Is the king's hand and tongue ; and who dare speak 
One syllable against him ? ** 

Gardiner: '* There are that dare, and I myself have ventured 
To speak my mind of him. 

A most arch heretic, a pestilenoe 
That does infect the land." 

Then follows a sketch of the conspiracy against Cranmer, 
which is historically out of place, having occurred in Cathe- 
rine Parr's time, but dramatically germane to the unity of 
the play. The machinations of Gardiner and the council 
have their occasion in Cranmer's religious principles, and the 
chancellor accuses the archbishop arraigned before them : 

**. . . in filling 
The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chaplains 
(For so we are informed) with new opinions 
Divers and dangerous, which are heresies. 
And not reformed, may prove pernicious.'* 

Gardiner supplements as follows : 

*' Which reformation must be sudden, too. 

If we sufier this contagious sickness 

Farewell all physic ; and what follows then ? 

Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 

Of the whole state ; as of late days, our neighbora, 

The upper Germany, can dearly witness." 

And again to Cromwell : 

*' Do I not know you for a favorer 
Of this new sect? ye are not sound." 

But Henry will have no such badgering of the man who 
paved the way for his divorce, and was (certainly as late as 
Catherine Parr's time) a favorite with the commons of Bog* 
land. He ends the matter abruptly in the play, as he did 
actually in the year in which the play is brought to an end, 
by his Parliamentary asstunption of the titie Supreme Head 
of the Church : 
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'* Good man (to Cranmer), sit down ; now let me see the proudest, 
He that dares most, but wag his finger at thee : 
By all that's holy, he had better starve. 
Than but once think this place becomes thee not.'* 

That was the end. In Gardiner's defeat here, we read the 
crushing of the last disputant of Henry's will. The Refor- 
mation was written in the books. 

The last scene of all is a • fitting one with which to close 
the epilogue of Shakespeare's splendid series of chronicle 
plays — a glorious prophecy also of Reformed England under 
Elizabeth the superb. It is beneath the vaulted roof of the 
palace chapel ; with high altar blazing from myriad twinkling 
lights ; the sound of rich harmonies rising and falling 
through its fi'etted arches and down its crowded aisles. 
About the font is clustered a striking group. Cranmer':^ is 
a typical voice, and the richly-dowered babe christened 
Elizabeth a congruous personage. We can readily imagine 
the thunders of applause that would rise in an Elizabethan 
theatre at the proclamation of the Garter : 

" Heaven from thy endless goodness, send prosperous life, long and 
ever happy, to the high and mighty Princess of England, Elizabeth.'* 

BBVERI.BY E. Warner. 

Christ Church Rtctory, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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Part ii. — Consumption. 

IV. Theory of Prosperity. — The prosperity of society 
is measured by the surplus utility which it can create in a 
SURPLUS given time. It is important that it be under- 
unLiTv. stood just what is meant by surplus as the term 
is here used. Siuplus is the designation of all that part of 
utility which remains after the costs of producers have been 
made good. It is perhaps easiest to see that the manufacturer, 
or the farmer, or the miner has left, after meeting all his 
expenses of production, a surplus product. Assuming that 
the manufacturer himself engages actively in the production 
as manager of the industry and as capitalist, it may be true 
that he does not have a stu^lus on every increment of capital 
which he invests or on every hour during which he labors. 
If we admit that the fatigue of the labor which extends far 
into the night is so great that the return only enables the 
manufacturer to regain his former position, there is at least 
for the earlier hours an equal or a greater return, and there 
is therefore a surplus on the labor of those hours, increasing 
in amount toward the earlier hours of the day. His capital 
may be arranged likewise in a series of increments, each 
after the first bringing in a smaller return than the increment 
preceding it.* Then even if we admit that there is just an 
even return on the last increment invested, there is still an 
increasing surplus on the preceding increments as we ap- 
proach the investment which is most productive. . 

The total surplus on manufactured goods does not appear, 

however, in the profits of the manufacturer. This total 

SURPLUS surplus is made up in part of items which enter 

IS Dis- into the manufacturer's expenses. If he fur- 

the land used by the industry, he is at one and the same 

1 Clark : Distribution as determined by a law of Rent, in Quarttrly Journal of 
Economics for January, 1892. 

(286) 
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time manufacturer, capitalist, laborer and landlord, and in 
each capacity adds something to the total surplus. But 
those parts of the surplus contributed by the capital, labor 
and land of other persons appear on the manufacturer's 
accounts as items of expense. It is precisely the same to 
the manufacturer whether the wages paid out by him are 
needed by the laborer to reimburse actual labor costs or 
whether they are partly surplus enjoyed by the laborer. 
Thus, the siut)1us incomes enjoyed by the capitalist who 
loans to the manufacturer, by the landlord who rents hi« 
land, by the laborer who works for wages, are all properly 
counted as expenses of manufacture, but they are not costs^ 
to society. Before we can determine the social cost of a 
given quantity of commodities, we must trace back through 
the complex processes of production the actual productive 
exertions of the different classes of producers, disregarding 
the expenses of him whom we call the manufacturer, because 
those expenses are made up of many items which may or 
may not be costs ; but, on the other hand, counting his cost, 
and those of all other producers. 

We thus ascertain one of the two elements necessary to a 
correct estimate of national prosperity. Over against this 
THE SOCIAL cost wc are to place the other element, the total 
SURPLUS, utility of the commodities produced. The differ- 
ence between these is the social surplus, or the real measure 
of prosperity. It is a mistake to suppose that this social 
surplus can be increased only by methods which increase 
both costs and utilities ; or that there is an invariable rela- 
tion between the increase of utilities and the increase of 
costs. At any given time, in a given stage of progress, 
there is such a relation, but it is modified by many causes 
^which are continuously in action. Every such cause that 
^modifies the relation favorably, enabling greater utility to be 
produced at the same cost, or the same utility at a less cost, 
increases the social surplus. Among such causes may be 
named the discoveries which place the natural forces more 
completely at the disposal of society, the accumulated 
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results of past civilization, inherited capital, knowledge, etc., 
and inherited industrial qualities.' The fact that there has 
been such a change in the relation of cost to utility has been 
obscured frequently by the unequal distribution of the newly- 
created utilities. Leaving aside for the present all consider- 
ation of how the wealth at the disposal of society is dis- 
tributed, it is apparent that the social utilities are vastly 
increased by causes which do not involve any increase of 
costs, but rather tend to lessen them. 




Fig.IV 



Figure IV. represents the social utilities, the total number 
of pleasure-giving commodities at the disposal of society at 
jjYu^jjy any given time. It may be regarded as made up of 
COST AMD an indefinite number of parallel vertical lines Uke 
SURPLUS. ^ g^ ^ g'^ ^" B", * * * D C, diminishing in length 
toward the right. This figure corresponds to the scale of 
diminishing utilities of Section I.,' and the commodity A B 
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may be assumed to have ten units and D C eight units, all 
other commodities ranging between these limits. It will be 
noticed that the number of commodities is measured by the 
length of the line B C, the intensity of the pleasiure conferred 
by the length of the vertical lines. As additional commodi- 
ties are consumed, B C is lengthened, and new vertical 
lines, shorter than D C, are erected. The scale previously 
given represented the consumption of an individual con- 
sumer, while this figure represents social consumption. In 
both instances commodities are arranged in the order of their 
surplus of utility over the expense to the consumer of 
securing possession of them. 




Fig,V 



Figure V. represents the social costs of producing the com- 
modities represented in Figure IV. The line B C is identical 
sociAi« ill the two figures. Standing in each case for 
COSTS, quantity. The vertical lines F B, F B', * * * 
E C show the cost of producing the different commodi- 
ties. They do not show the expense to consumers 
but the actual costs, the pains of production. In each 
figure the vertical lines represent the impressions made 
on the feelings of human beings, — in Figure IV., the 
feeling of pleasure from consumption, in Figure V., the 
feeling and pain from production. The vertical lines of 
Figure V. increase in length toward the right because the 
producer* s cost steadily increases as a larger number of com- 
modities are produced in a given time. Taking the day as 
the unit it is sufficiently evident that the pains of productioi> 
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Steadily increase as the length of the day is prolonged. The 
goods first produced by society have the greatest utility, they 
have also the least cost. The first few hours of labor in the 
day may have scarcely any actual cost to the producer, the 
fifth hour becomes burdensome. By the eighth hour, all the 
more intense wants being satisfied and the fatigue becoming 
great, the producer doubts whether further labor will be of 
any advantage, and by the ninth hour, that which can be 
produced having comparatively little utility and entailing 
heavy cost, production for the day ceases. 



SURPLUS 
UTILITIES 




Fi^.Vi 



When these figures are combined as in Figure VI. the 
resulting surplus is cleaily shown. Even the earliest utilities 
INCREASE ^^ represented as having a certain cost, P B. 
OF though in exceptional cases that cost might di»- 

PR08PERITY. appear in which cases F would coincide with B, 
and even the latest utilities are represented as having a certain 
surplus, D E, though this also might disappear, in which case 
E would coincide with D. Now the prosperity of society is 
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indicated by the size of the area A F E D. Prosperity is 
increased by anything which increases this area. Errors 
would probably be made if it were attempted to extend the 
vertical lines shown in Figure IV. through the cost area of 
Figure VI. The particular commodity of which the cost is 
F B might not have a surplus A F but the line B C of Figure 
VI. like the corresponding lines of the preceding figures does 
represent all commodities, the whole area A B C D does rep- 
resent their utility and that part of this area which is below 
the slanting line F E represents their cost. The object of 
the discussion on which we are entering will be better under- 
stood if the relations expressed by these areas are kept con- 
stantly in mind. Prosperity is increased either by increasing 
the area of the quadrilateral A C or by lessening that part of 
it which makes up the quadrilateral F C. 

The theory of prosperity then requires an examination of 
the various means by which the social surplus is increased. 

THBoRv Those means relate either to the increase of 
OP utilities or to the reduction of costs. So far as 

PROSPERTTY. ^^i^y relate to the increase of utilities they may 
be classed as follows : Increase in variety of consumption ; 
substitution of positive utilities for such absolute utilities as 
had been negative or neutral ; socializing of consumption ; 
co-operation of consumers to secure greater pleasure ; the 
formation of harmonious complements ; and such modifica- 
tions of consumption as shall permit the utilization of new 
resources. The following examples will be noticed of the 
means by which social surplus may be increased so far as this 
can be done by a diminution of costs : division of labor ; ter- 
ritorial division of labor ; organization of industry ; improve- 
ments in transportation ; increase of capital ; increase in the 
productivity of land ; changes in the distribution of popula- 
tion ; invention ; hereditary transmission of industrial qual- 
ities ; education and industrial training ; growth of moral 
qualities. 

First among the means of increasing the utilities which 
society may obtain from the environment with a given 
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expenditure of effort is the increase in variety of consump- 

iNCRK sE ^^^ which naturally follows the reduction of the 

IN VARIETY appetite for particular commodities. This ten- 

op CON- dency has already received attention in connection 

SUMPTION. -". J. .J / • . T> * 4.1. 

with individual consumption. But there is a 
social gain which is greater than the gains to individual 
consumers. When there is no diversity of consumption, 
and but few commodities are desired, all consumers neces- 
sarily demand the same things. But when diversity begins 
all consumers do not modify their consumption in exactly 
the same way. The growth of new wants prevents the 
utilities from diminishing with the former rapidity, and when 
different consumers develop dissimilar wants, a commodity 
may satisfy a high want for one class of consumers though 
it is capable of satisfying only a low want for other con- 
sumers, or it may have for them no utility whatever. Com- 
modities are brought above the margin of consumption* 
because new uses are found for them, or because the wants 
which they are calculated to satisfy increase in intensity. 
The surplus on other commodities is increased by the same 
process, and the entire social surplus is thus enlarged. 

The consumption of the individual is improved, as we 
have seen, by the substitution of commodities which confer 

positive pleasure at the same time that they 
TioN OF prevent suffering or preserve life, for those com- 
posiTivs modities which could perform only the latter 

UTILITIES. 

* function. This substitution goes on in society 
with great rapidity because of the interchange of experi- 
ences. Since consumers have many qualities in common, 
the union of consumers in society gives additional intensity 
to this force which is operating to increase surplus utility. 
Practically, every important discovery becomes, soon afler it 
is made, the common property of all civilized men, and the 
social process of eliminating absolute but negative utilities 
becomes thus one of the most obvious methods by which the 
social surplus is increased. 

> January Ulf ivb&sity Extbhsion. 
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The socializing of constimption' is a term applied to the 
process by which those forms of consumption are extended 

which include other persons than the original 

iNG OF consumer in the benefit conferred. A Christmas 

coNsuMP- dinner is given, for instance, to which many 

guests are invited. It must be assumed that the 
host derives from the meal a pleasure sufficient to compen- 
sate him for all the expenses incurred. It is even probable 
that, like other commodities, the dinner gives him a surplus 
of utility. In estimating the gain to society we must take 
into account not only this surplus to the host, but also the 
utilities enjoyed without expense by the guests. The 
Christmas dinner is typical of a large and increasing class of 
pleasures. A costly work of art may, if consumption be 
sufficiently socialized, give pleasure to thousands beside the 
owner. Thoreau ** owned" all the desirable farms near 
Concord, because he could not be prevented from getting 
that kind of enjoyment from them which he most highly 
prized. Perhaps the widest scope for socialized consumption 
lies in the enjoyment of natural scenery, since it is difficult 
for the owner, even if he desires, to exclude others entirely 
from the view of a mountain, a lake, or a wood. To a very 
great extent, however, even this has been done, and there is 
no loss to society more indefensible and unjust than that 
which comes from exclusive consumption of those com- 
modities that are calculated to give pleasure to large num* 
bers of people. Society may directly increase its surplus 
without increasing the quantity of material commodities by 
all those changes which make consumption social rather 
than exclusive. 

Somewhat diflFerent from the foregoing is the 

CO-OPRRA" 

TioN IN tendency of consumers to choose those forms of 

coNsuMP- wealth which are possible only when the social 

instincts are sufficiently developed to permit the 

union of many persons in a common pleasure. For many the 

1 An excellent term fint used by Piofeator Smart, in Annals of American Aeadimufi, 
November, 1893, p. 34. 
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family is the only recognized social unit for purposes of con- 
sumption. It is admitted that within the family the common 
enjoyment increases rather than decreases the pleasure-giving 
power of the commodities. That which from one standpoint 
might be looked upon merely as a disagreeable necessity, be- 
comes with the development of the love of family and kindred 
a source of enjoyment. Under the tribal system the social 
unit for consumption is a much larger one, and even under 
the guild system the unit commonly included together with 
the master's family a number of journeymen and apprentices. 
It is doubtful whether there has not been a social loss by the 
economic changes which have accompanied the breaking up 
of these larger units and the introduction of the present 
system in which the prevailing unit is the small family, and 
if unmarried, the individual consumer. But in highly 
developed society a new tendency is seen to be operating 
toward the fonning of social units for the consumption, 
not so much of the necessaries, as of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life. The schools, the universities, the church, 
the theatre, the railway and the public highway are regarded 
by some whose primitive instincts are strong as an unavoid- 
able evil only to be submitted to as substitutes for private 
drives, family tutors, privately engaged musicians, etc., 
because the latter pleasures are put beyond reach by their 
expense. That this is not the universal view, however, is 
apparent from the preference shown for the co-operative 
forms of consumption by many who are above considerations 
of expense. The boy who is to be future German Emperor 
is taught like any German youth in the public gymnasium and 
in the University of Bonn. The wealthiest man does not refuse 
the public service for the transportation of his letters. He has 
his box in the public opera and his pew in the public church. 
These two tendencies toward the socializing of consump- 
tion, I . ^., the increase of those forms of consumption that 
iNDicA- involve some benefit to others than the one who 
TioNs OF selects and pays for the commodity ; and co-opera- 
FROGRBss. ^i^jj |j^ consumption, /. e,, the increase of those 
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forms of consumption that rest upon the willingness of man 
to co-operate with others in a common expenditure, are ten- 
dencies which mark the more advanced stages of social pro- 
gress. But it should be pointed out that but very little 
consumption belongs as yet in either of these two classes. 
Individual instances, like those cited, are not rare, but the 
greater part of our consumption, and particularly that of the 
wealthier families, is imfortunately selfish, exclusive, and 
unsocial. The loss to society from this source is very great, 
or, stated in the more hopeful way, the possibilities of in- 
creasing the social surplus, and hence the general prosperity 
from this source, are very great. 

If it be true that the individual consumer may greatly in- 
crease the utility of the commodities which he consumes by 
COMPILE- such combinations as produce harmonious ef- 

MKNTs fects there is here a further means by which the 

sociAi,i,v social siuplus may be increased. The special 

CONSUMED field covered by the application of this principle 

GOODS. ^^ social surplus is the large field of socially con- 
sumed commodities — not merely the streets, sidewalks, street 
cars, railways, hotels, theatres, etc., but also such commodities 
as the newspaper, the lecture, and the gas and water supply, 
the common peculiarity of all being that they are desired by a 
large number of people at about the same time and in about 
the same form. The formation of complements among these 
commodities is no less marked than in individual consump- 
tion. To the increase of the social surplus in this way must 
be added the increase of utility secured by the individual 
consumer fix)m the complements which he forms. The in- 
crease of prosperity from wiser and more commercial 
consumption has in many directions greater possibilities than 
have yet been recognized, and many of these lie within the 
scope of this principle : that the utility of a group may be 
enhanced by such change in its composition as shall displace 
discord by harmcmy and produce a more perfect synthesis. 

Edward T. Dbvine. 

Univenity 0/ Btnmsylvania^ Ftbruary^ 1893, 




NOTES. 

Phoenixyille Centre has entered upon its second coarse in Ameri- 
can History under the instruction of Professor Thorpe. 

The East Boston Centre has arrranged for its first course from Pro- 
fessor Currier of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Professor O. C. Scott, of the University of Wisconsin, is attracting 
much attention in Racine and other Wisconsin centres in his course 
on Political Economy. 

President E. D. Warfield, of Lafayette College, resumed his lectures 
at Wilkes Barr6, after an interruption, caused by his severe illness, 
and the final lecture was delivered March 8. 

Professor E. E. Sparks, of State College, is delivering the first course 
in the Altoona Centre, on American History. In the Altoona Times, 
of March i. Professor Sparks advises his prospective students about 
preparatory reading and note-taking. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua University, de- 
livered a lecture on University Extension at Dunkirk, N. Y., on Friday, 
March 3. The Bishop called attention to the urgent necessity of 
parents keeping pace with their children in education. 

Professor R. E. Thompson opened the second course in the West 
Chester Centre on March 3. The Republican claims that there is no 
other town of its population in the country where the University Ex- 
tension movement has taken a firmer hold than in West Chester. 

West Philadelphia Centre has had a flourishing season. The second 
course, now in progress by Mr. Beverley E. Warner, attracts fully as 
large an audience as that which listened to Mr. Shaw's course on the 
Age of Elizabeth, and the University Chapel is crowded every Monday 
evening. 

A centre has been organized at Bethlehem, Pa., the seat of 
I^high University. Dr. Edmund M. Hyde, Professor of Latin in the 
University, is president of the local organization, and Professor Francis 
Newton Thorpe is giving the first course on the subject ** Europe 
Finds America." 

Reading Centre has found it advisable to abandon the fourth course, 
which had been planned for the present season, giving a rebate of 
•eventy-five cents to each holder of a season ticket The most active 
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centres are learning that it is quite as dangerous to plan for too many 
courses as for too few. Under the fortnightly system, which centres will 
be advised to adopt in planning for next year's work, it will seldom be 
advisable for a centre to engage more than two courses each year. 

The Summer Meeting, though the first announcement was made in 
the daily papers as late as March 15, is already arousing great enthu- 
siasm. Instructors and lecturers have already been secured from five 
of the largest universities, and the most ample library and laboratory 
facilities have been secured. 

Professor W. H. Mace, of Syracuse University, whose address, de- 
livered before the University Extension Conference, is published in 
this number, has done excellent Extension work in the New York 
centres, and has recently been invited to lecture in several Western 
cities. Professor Mace has published a valuable Syllabus on Ameri- 
can History, which contains some forty pages of original sources for 
the study of this subject, mainly extracts from correspondence and 
official reports. 

Professor Rosa, of Wesleyan University, will begin a course in 
Electricity on the evening of Friday, March 17, in Hartford, Conn. 
This has become one of the most popular subjects in University 
Extension. Professor Skidmore, of the Girls* Normal School of 
Philadelphia, had an audience of over 300 in the popular course in 
Electricity, given at the Wagner Institute, and Lebanon Centre has 
already engaged a course on the same subject for October and Novem- 
ber from Professor A. W. Goodspeed, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Williamsport Republican has the following to say of Dr. W. 
Clarke Robinson's course on the Poets of the Revolution Age : 

The lecture on Byron, delivered by Dr. Robinson, the University 
Extension lecturer, at the High School, last evening, was most favor- 
ably received. An audience of over 250 was thoroughly delighted 
with the lecture, which was complete, comprehensive and eloquent 
The selections from Byron were most sympathetically redted, and 
probably new beauties of the great poet were opened to every one in 
the audience. 

After the lecture Dr. Robinson taught a class and Bums was 
thoroughly reviewed. In answer to a question, '* What is Poetry?*' 
Dr. Robinson recited two doggerel verses and compared them with 
two exquisite selections, " The Birth of the Opal,'' and **The Rose- 
bud." Dr. Robinson has won the interest and favor of a large audi- 
ence in a manner wholly remarkable. His success is almost 
unparalleled in the history of lecturers in this city. 
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The attitude of the University of Wisconsin toward University Ex- 
tension has been defined by its new president, Dr. Charles Kendall 
Adams, in the following words, taken from his latest report to the 
regents : . 

*' An excellent beginning has been made, but it is already obvious 
that the draft made upon the teaching force of the University, especi- 
ally upon the prominent professors, is so great that it will be impossi- 
ble to continue the work unless special provision can be made for 
carrying it on. The first duties of our professors are at the University, 
and no one can be absent as much as two days in the week without 
serious inroads upon an officer's strength and efficiency. We have 
come to a point where it must be specially determined whether in 
order to make the giving of such courses of lectures possible in the 
State, a specific appropriation shall be made, or whether the plan shall 
be abandoned. The University cannot continue to carry on its Ex- 
tension work upon a purely voluntary basis. Either University Ex- 
tension lecturers must be employed to give their time to the work 
outright, or such an additional force must be supplied at the Univer- 
sity as will enable the professors already here to do a limited amount 
of Extension work without detriment to their classes at the university. 
In order to provide for the salary of a secretary' and the requisite Ex- 
tension lecturers not less than fifteen thousand dollars a year would 
be required." 

In response to this suggestion, the Wisconsin Legislature, now in 
session, has been asked to appropriate fifteen thousand dollars for the 
Extension department of the State University. 

In no section has the demand for University Extension been more 
spontaneous. In no State have the people indicated more clearly 
their desire for non-resident University teaching. This and many 
other reasons lead the friends of the movement, outside as well as in 
the State, to hope that the Wisconsin Legislature vrill place University 
Extension in that State upon an enduring financial basis. 

The Extension Department of the University of the State of New 
York sends its usual budget of interesting information : 

One of the most enthusiastic centers organized this year is Batavia, 
where is located an institution for the blind. In the course on Ameri- 
can literature a large number of the blind attended every lecture ; 
about twenty-five wrote papers, and of those who took the eioimi na- 
tion three passed with honor. 

Five centres have thus far made arrangements for second courses. 
Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University, has entered the Extension 
field with a course in English literature at Binghamton. Professor 
McClumpha, of the University of the City of New York, is ^ving a 
course on the same subject at Albany. At Yonkers a course m Eng- 
lish drama is to be given conjointly by Professors Thomas R. Price, 
George Edward Woodberry and A. V. Willidms Jackson, all of 
Columbia. 

The mode of treating these topics is similar to that adopted by the 
lecturers before their classes in Columbia. The opportunity thus 
offered to the citizens of Yonkers and vicinity to follow a S3nitematic 
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and thoroueli presentation of this theme will be interesting to all 
students of literature, and the co-operation of the three lecturers will 
add materially to the value and importance of the course as a literary 
event. This co-operative course is quite different from a series of 
detached lectures, and corresponds to a course given by the same 
professors last year to the juniors and seniors in Columbia. In addi- 
tion to this excellent instruction, Professor Jackson, who is also presi- 
dent of the Yonkers centre, will on another day conduct the special 
class work of the students. 

The centres which have preserved the best sequence are Ballston, 
following a course in general English literature by a critical study of 
authors of to-day, conducted by Miss Spence, of the Saratoga Athe- 
naeum ; and Rochester, following Professor Mace's two courses on 
American Revolution and Constitution by one on present economic re- 
forms, by Professor E. A. Ross, of Cornell. Poughkeepsie, reorgan- 
izing after the holida3rs, has chosen a course in economics, by Profes- 
sor H. E. Mills, of Vassar. 

New centres are Medina, where Professor Turk, of Hobart, is con- 
ducting a comprehensive course in English literature ; Norwich, where 
Professor G. W. Smith is beginning his Extension work with a course 
on American history, and Owego, which is studying classic life and 
literature with Professors B. I. Wheeler and C. E. &nnett, heads of 
the Greek and Latin department at ComelL At Utica the first course 
will be delivered by Professor William H. Goodyear of the Brooklyn 
Institute. 

Several centres have organized students' clubs and find them very 
helpful in stimulating the educational work of the centre. The Port- 
folio Club, of S3n'acuse, a literary society, has been reorganized on an 
Extension basis, though admitting none but members to its meetings. 
The syllabus, containing five lectures on Macbeth and five on Lear, 
was prepared by an Extension lecturer and published by the Univer- 
sity. Paper work is being done by the members, and application for 
an examination has been made. 

Our readers have already been told of the very successful work of 
Mr. W. Hudson Shaw, in the north of England. A letter recently 
received by the editor from a Cambridge lecturer in the same part of 
the country, Mr. J. H. Rose, M. A., contains the following significant 
notes: 

That University Extension has its ups and downs has been the 
experience of the old country, and probabl^r will be of America. It 
will flag and die out in some places, while it takes vigorous root in 
others ; and the movement may be pronounced to be in a healthy 
condition if the net result is progressive. It is hard work in some 
towns for the enthusiasm of the few to make much impression on the 
apathy of the many ; but it has been my cheering experience in the 
last autumn to find that a long pull all tc^ether will sometimes restore 
our work to a flourishing condition even where it has languished. 

One of our northern centres, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been making 
the daring experiment of attempting four consecutive courses. <x 
twelve lectures each, in modem histor}' — and that, too, at the same 
time that a science course was also being given under the Cambridge 
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University Extension movement The historical courses began with 
the era of Louis XIV. and absolute monarchy in France, which 
aroused great interest. The succeeding course, on '*The French 
Revolution," also given by our able "staff lecturer," Mr. A. J. Grant, 
M. A., would naturally have aroused even greater interest, but for the 
facts that it had been given by him there a few years before, and that 
its repetition coincided with the great Tyneside strike, which disorgan- 
ized trade in the whole district These two causes almost killed our 
"sequence" in its second stage; and some malcontents contended 
that Newcastle had had enough history, and must now have a change 
to literature. Fortunately, the committee decided to persevere, now 
that the two influences, which were adverse to the second course, 
operated no longer. Advertisements were more widely circulated 
man before, especially in the form of leaflets, which showed not only 
the title of eacn lecture, but the subjects therein treated. Possibly 
also the fact that the Napoleonic era, on which it was my privilege to 
lecture, touches our own times more closely, and is the birth time of 
the national feelings of many Continental peoples — all this accounts 
for the decided increase in the size of the Audience, both at lecture and 
** class." The ** class " was the largest and most inquisitive which it 
has ever been my happiness to face. Conversation was so brisk and 
questions so numerous that the hour before the lecture barely sufficed; 
and some of the actual teaching, which can ordinarily be given in the 
class, had to be omitted. I have been asked to start a correspondence 
in our University Extension Journal about the class. There is no 
part of our work which is in so ill-deflned a state as this ; and we are 
anticipating much good from a complete discussion of possible 
improvements of method. 

A discouraging side of our work in the north is that we have not 
got hold of me workingmen ; and I fear that we never shall, unless 
we so shorten and simplify our courses as to alienate well-informed 
people. There is the aifficulty eternally facing us lecturers — how to 
satisfy the requirements of the Cambridge examiner, and also to 
attract "the man in the street." But as elementary education 
becomes more of a reality, the gap between those two intellectual 
extremes will be gradually lessened ; and as regards the Cambridge 
*' Don," it is a very good thing for him to be brought fece to face with 
the workingman student, so long as he does not write cynical reports 
about his work ! 

The importance of our work among artisans can hardly be over- 
estimated. The next few years will determine whether shorter hours 
of work will lead to moral and intellectual improvement, or only to 
longer hours of beer and betting. At present it seems as if the bettinjg 
mania, pandered to by the betting tips in our newspaper press, is 
gaining a firmer hold on our industrial classes ; and wherever that is 
the case, appeals to culture and self-improvement will be made to 
minds intent only on the next racing news. It is for this reason that 
it is so unspeakably important, by some means or other, to sustain or 
awaken an intellectual interest in those whose school^lays are com- 
pleted. Some of our best artisan students in the north have assured 
me that our work conduces to their own moral welfare and to that 
of their fellows, as much as drink and betting are destructive to it 

The crisis is still the same as that which inspired Carlyle's fierce 
retort to the charge that education was not always orthodox : 
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"Yes, I have found few creeds entirely correct . . . but of all 
creeds and religions now or ever before known, was not that of thought- 
less, thriftless Animalism, of distilled gin, and Stupor, and Despair, 
unspeakably the least orthodox ? '' 

THE V. B. 

[A modem English novelist contributes to the Si. James Gazette a 
bit of fiction which we reproduce, confident that its humor will be ap- 
preciated even more by local committees. Extension lecturers and 
Extension students than by the circle of readers for whom it was 
originally intended.] 

There can be no reasonable doubt as to the complete success of the 
University Extension movement. It has not only diffused broadcast 
through England the more superficial characteristics of a university 
education, but it has also provided harmless pleasure for a number of 
idle young women and remunerative employment for a number of 
indigent, but accomplished, young men. It would be both absurd 
and malicious to ignore these great results. I recognize them as fully 
as man can, and I am only deterred from enlarging upon them by the 
&ct that they have been already, and perhaps sufficiently, insisted 
upon in a variety of articles emanating from persons whose official 
connection with the system qualifies them to speak with authority on 
its merits. I am, however, in the position of owing far more than 
either culture or bread and cheese to the movement, and a sense of 
obligation compels me to o£fer a tribute of gratitude. To put it suc- 
cinctly, my happiness in life is due to my employment as an Exten- 
sion lecturer ; and I take leave to record my experience, in the hope 
of convincing my readers that the path of learning may indeed be 
one of rosea In the spring of last year I accepted an engagement 
to deliver a course of twelve lectures on English literature at the 
town of Slowminster. I always lecture on English literature ; it is 
the only subject which requires no previous knowledge, and depends 
for successful treatment rather on natural gifts of eloquence, and 
perhaps I may add of personal appearance, than on any irksome 
burning of the midnight oil — a thing I detest. Small as my knowl- 
edge of our literature was, I flattered myself that I was up to standard 
in the more important qualifications, and undertook my task without 
misgivings. I went down to Slowminster. I delivered a brilliant 
lecture, embracing the period from Caedmon (I think that was his 
name) to Glorious John Dryden. I spoke for seventy minutes, of 
which twenty were occupied with strictly original matter; the 
balance I threw in in quotations. I had a most gratifying reception 
and a splendid audience — the rector in the chair, all the three curates, 
the doctor, and one hundred and fifty-three y )ung ladies of all ages. 
I had allowed my hair to grow rather long, and had assumed an old- 
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gold necktie (fostened with an intaglio, you know) ; so that I was not 
surprised to learn that I had created a sensation. On my return to 
town I received in due course a bundle of answers to the questions I 
had set my class. I was in the habit of retailing choice morsels of 
these productions to my friends over pipes and whisky, and the 
*' purple patches" in them met with considerable approval. But on 
this occasion there was one set of answers which excited too keen an 
interest to admit of such usage. The paper in question was in most 
respects a creditable performance, but my approbation was modified 
by the presence of one very odd passage. The writer was giving a 
brief sketch of the life and works of the Venerable Bede, and, in the 
midst of a really admirable rSsumi of the Dictionary of Biography 
article on that sage, she (for the paper was signed ** Felicia Dering **) 
interpolated this remarkable statement: **The V* B. [she adopted 
this compendious method of identification throughout] was in youth 
a long ramshackle young man, with straggling black hair, double 
eyeglasses, and a crocu8>colored cravat" 

Now, I could not disguise from myself that this description was 
very much what, had my apprehension been an object to the police, 
might have appeared on a staring notice surmounted by the words, 
"Wanted — ^50 Reward." The writer could hardly have been 
possessed of these details concerning Bede, even had they been 
authentic ; and I was driven to conclude that I was being treated with 
disrespect. I am above any personal feeling on such a matter, but I 
personified the movement, and in that capacity it was my duty to 
notice the affix>nt 

After my next lecture I requested that Miss Dering would speak to 
me. The room gradually emptied, and presently I became aware of 
a figure sitting immovable on a back bench. The figure was endowed 
with a quantity of flufiy golden hair and clad in an all-enveloping 
cloak of blue trimmed with white fiir. When the hall was empty she 
came up to the platform and said quietly, ''I am Felicia Dering. 
You wished to see me ? " 

"Pray be seated," said I. She complied, and, with a look of the 
utmost gravity, awaited my further pleasure. 

"lam interested in learning," I began, "from what source you 
acquired your important information as to the personal appearance of 
the Venerable Bede. I am not aware of any authority for it" 

"It's rather a long story," said Felicia. "Won't you come and 
have some tea ? My aunt has a cold and could not come out, but she 
is most anxious to make your acquaintance. ' ' 

I had intended to catch the next train, but I changed my mind and 
accepted the invitation. As we walked I returned to the subject. 
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<* But how did you find out all that about ? *' 

*'ThcV.B.?" 

" Here we are/' said Felicia, turning into a house and ushering me 
into a pretty drawing-room. '*Kate, let me introduce to you our 
lecturer, Mr. Algernon I^acey. Miss Holmes, my aunt.'* 

Miss Holmes was very young to be Felicia's aunt, and she received 
me with the most cordial welcome. After I had been regaled with 
tea and cake Felicia turned to her companion and said, ** Mr. Lacey 
is anxious to see that extract I made fix>m the Bodleian manuscript 
about the V.B." 

*' Oh, the V.B.! " said Kate cheerfully. '* Of course ; most inter- 
esting It's on the writing-table." 

Felicia brought me a small sheet of note-paper and said, as she 
handed it to me, *' Terrible Latin, I'm afraid, Mr. Lacey ; but you 
know these monkish chroniclers were hardly up to Cicero." 

I took the document and read as follows : 

Kztract from P^ita et Tempora VenerabiHs Baedae^ Codex B : — ** Erat juvenis longus 
extern uatusque, capillis nigris acque dissoluiis, oculis luscis et croceo vestimenle." 

'* Had that manuscript escaped your research ? " asked Felicia, 
gravely. 

All manuscripts had escaped my research, as no doubt, Felicia was 
well aware ; but I passed the question by. 

" I don't see an3rthing about the eye-glasses," I remarked. 

" Surely it is not to be supposed,'* replied Felicia earnestly, "that 
a man of the V.B.'s force of mind would not have worn them if his 
eyes were as described ? " 

*' Nor about the cravat," I went on. " Vestimentum does not mean 
a cravat." 

" I presume it includes a cravat," she said ; at least it would with 
an educated man like the V.B." 

" I will take another cup of tea, if you please," said I. 

We then talked on other topics, and I passed a very pleasant time. 
I departed with a warm invitation to come again after my next lecture. 

'* I shall be at the lecture, you know," said Felicia. 

She was at the next, and at the rest of my lectures. She wrote no 
more papers ; but I always accompanied her home and partook of 
tea. On one occasion the rector thought it his duty to ask me if I 
knew the young lady otherwise than in my official capacity. 

'• Oh, no," said I ; '* but we are investigating the history of the V.B." 

"Of what?" 

" I beg your pardon — I beg your pardon. I should have said of thi» 
Venerable Bede." 
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The rector looked a little skeptical, but I did not mind that My 
last lecture came, and with it must come, it seemed, my last visit to 
Felicia and her aunt ; for the atmtship was quite genuine — Miss Kate 
Holmes was the half-sister of Felicia's mother. Kate had been ill, 
and the two girls had come to Slowminster for rest and quiet The 
quiet had proved too undiluted for FeUcia's taste, and she had sought 
refuge in the mild dissipation of my lectures. Miss Holmes was to be 
married soon and Felicia, who was an orphan, had made a pathetic 
little moan on her approaching desolation. This served to confirm 
my resolution. 

For the last time I went to Slowminster. My lecture was a positive 
"coruscation of brilliancies " (I quote the locaipaper), and my walk 
home with Felicia more delightful than ever. When we arrived Felicia 
discovered, to her apparent dismay, that Kate was out ; a little note 
told us she had gone to post a letter to ** Geoi^e. ** 

Felicia gave me tea, and after a pause, said, " I am so sorry this is 
your last lecture, Mr. I^acey.*' 

I controlled my feelings, and replied with outward calmness, ** Yes, 
it is very sad. By the way, as this is the last chance, I want to show 
you a very curious discovery I have made. I had occasion to be in 
Oxford a few days ago, and I went to the Bodleian just to look up 
that point about the V. B.*' 

"Yes," said Felicia. 

*• Do you know, I found another manuscript? ** 

"Really ! ** said Felicia gravely. 

** Yes, and I made a most interesting extract. Here it is.'* 

I gave her the paper ; it ran as follows : 
Extract from Baedae Ven. Memorabilia, Codex C, ex recensione dts- 

cipuli: — '* Venerabilis Baeda, dum j uveitis erat, amavii virginem 

ptUcherrimam, crinibus aureis fluff eatisque, vestimento cacruleo. 

impertinentiaque enortni.^* 

"Monkish Latin again, I fear," I remarked. 

"Does vestimentum mean a cloak?" asked Felicia. 

" It includes a cloak." 

" And what is the meaning oifluffeatis f " 

••That's a late growth," I answered. "There was nothing corre- 
5pon<hng to it in classical times." 

" Oh ! " said Felicia. 

** The manuscript breaks oflF abruptly. I thought perhaps you— ^'* 

"Yes?" 

" Mi^ht know how it goes on." 

Felicia looked at me for a moment ; then she smiled and said, " I 
think I do. It goes on, Et vinrgo HcrJam — toleraidi.^* 

Permit me to draw a veil. When Kate came in an hour later she 
apologized for her absence, and asked if we had managed to amuse 
ouTselves. We said we had. 

I have been told that the ladies of my acquaintance think Felicia 
behaved in a very forward way. It may appear so to them ; they 
have never seen me lecture on English literature with long hair and 
a gold necktie. They never will now ; but let me recommend them 
to go and hear my successor. Something interesting might happen 
to them. As for Felicia and myself, we have settled down in Bays- 
water and commissioned a rising artist to paint an ideal portrait of 
the Veneriible Bcde. 



SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 



T^HE movement for popular education known as 
University Extension should be a matter of pro- 
found interest to every American. It has a message for 
men and women alike ; for the educated as well as for 
the uneducated ; for the rich no less than for the poor. 
It seems likely to prove one of the great organizing and 
initiating forces so necessar)' and as yet unfortunately 
so rare in the educational and social life of the United 
States. 

University Extension is a widening of the doors of 
the college and university so as to take in classes of 
people who are not now directly benefited by the 
higher institutions of learning ; it brings to busy people 
at their homes the opportunity of securing university 
aid and direction in carrying on their studies while 
engaged in the round of daily toil ; it renders possible 
a much better utilization of existing educational 
facilities. 

If University Extension did nothing more than this ; 
if it simply made the higher learning possible to those 
who are thirsting for it, who for any reason have 
not been able to share it in their youth or have 
fallen out of contact with it in their advancing age, it 
would still be a movement in which every thoughtful 
student of human progress would be interested. But it 
means vastly more than this. It begets and feeds an 
interest in higher things, which but for it would never 
be awakened. It stirs many a mind from a weak and 
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slothful intellectual lethargy into a new and strong 
activity, with all the countless and widening circles of 
influence which such an awakening on the part of even 
one mind begets. It puts new and worthy objects of 
thought into the lives of people who have been content 
to live on in intellectual sloth and barrenness. It turns 
the current of thought and discussion in whole commu- 
nities from the every-day gossip and tittle-tattle of small 
social cliques and circles into the great and broad stream 
of human history and science. It sets them to talking 
about Shakespeare, and Milton, and Copernicus, and 
Napoleon, and Bismarck, and Gladstone, instead of 
about their neighbors ; it leads them to think of the 
possibility of public reforms and improvements instead 
of giving all their time to a discussion of the weather 
and its influence on their crops or investments ; as Mr. 
W. T. Harris so neatly says of the g^eat newspaper, at 
the very worst it replaces village gossip with world 
gossip to the immense advantage of the community. 
The reflex action of such increased intellectual activity 
on the individual and community is simply marvelous 
and constitutes a service which would alone justify the 
existence of the great agitation. 

But these are not by any means the only services 
which this great movement performs, or at least may- 
perform, for our American society. It would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to formulate in one sentence all the 
purposes of such a many-sided agency as this ; but the 
English Extension workers have given us one statement 
which is full of insight into the deeper nature of this 
great subject. The purpose of the Extension movement, 
they tell us, is to make education, i. e. , self-culture, one 
of the serious and permanent interests of human life. 
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It is to be put side by side with religion, with business, 
with politics, with amusement, as one of the great cate- 
gories of human existence. The individual shall give 
time from day to day, year in and year out, to this sub-^ 
ject as religiously as he does to his spiritual relations. 
It would be considered ridiculous for a man to propose 
to devote two or three or four years to religious observ- 
ances, study and reflection with the idea of dispensing 
with the necessity of ever thinking of them again. It 
is no less ridiculous for a man to drop the process of 
systematic self-culture after leaving school or college. 
From this point of view University Extension has a 
distinct mission, viz. , to preach the doctrine of the duty 
of systematic self-culture — a duty resting on every man 
and woman alike. It should not be content with merely 
ministering to the wants of those who are already alive 
to their needs ; but it should leave no stone unturned to 
bring home to the conscience, as well as the conscious- 
ness of every man, the obligation resting upon him to 
take up and pursue a course of education lasting as long 
as his life. 

University Extension offers, furthermore, an oppor- 
tunity — such as the world has never before seen — to 
preach a sound doctrine to the masses as to their duty 
to take up and care for the educational interests of the 
community. The welfare of American education 
depends in a peculiar way upon public interest in its pur- 
pose and instrumentalities. In European countries the 
ministry of education is charged with the special function 
of canvassing from time to time the educational needs of 
the people and of taking stock of the educational agencies; 
and if it appear that there is a need which is not pro- 
vided for by any existing educational institution, it 
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becomes the duty of the ministry to provide for the 
establishment of such an institution. In this country 
we have no corresponding system of ascertaining and 
providing for public educational wants. We must depend 
entirely upon the more or less accidental consciousness 
of a need on the part of the community and the possi- 
bility of arousing the people to action. As a result, our 
educational system, with all its excellencies, shows 
serious faults— of omission as well as of commission — 
which could be easily remedied if public attention could 
be attracted and enlightened. The University Exten- 
sion movement offers an excellent opportunity to do this 
work. The public come to hear of Shakespeare, or his- 
tory, or economics ; they are glad to remain to hear of 
education. The Extension lecturer who misses this oppor- 
tunity, either through wilfulness or ignorance, has not 
only failed to utilize one of the most efficient means of 
interesting the public in the movement, but he has 
become untrue to one of its highest functions. 

There is still another educational function perfonned 
by the Extension movement which is of immense im- 
portance, and that is the education of the general public 
as to the functions and organization of our colleges and 
universities. In the United States, as in England, one 
of our fundamental defects is our indifference to science, 
an indifference which Matthew Arnold has excellently 
characterized in his various educational essays and 
reports. It is difficult, even in our best and richest 
institutions, to secure the application of their funds for 
the promotion of advanced scholarship and learning as 
distinct from elementary teaching, while in the less 
favorably situated colleges and universities almost nothing 
is done for the advancement of science. Professors and 
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students alike spend their time and energy in mastering 
the facts contained in printed books, without ever making 
one honest effort to widen the sphere of human knowl- 
edge. This condition is not likely to improve until 
there is a more general appreciation on the part of 
the public of the value of science — knowledge systemati- 
cally pursued and prized in and for itself — and until the 
community recognizes the cultivation of science as a 
chief end of our university system. The University 
Extension lecturer has a magnificent opportunity to 
impress this idea upon the public mind and to arouse its 
interest and enthusiasm in the work of our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. The colleges and universities of 
America perform a function as vital to our national wel- 
fare as do our railroads, our courts of justice, our army 
or our nav)\ But the average American citizen does 
not realize this fact He thinks of the university as an 
institution which serves the purposes of a few classes in 
our society. The future lawyer, clergyman, physician 
or teacher may find it worth while to go to college ; but 
neither the college nor university has a message for any 
one else. University Extension offers an opportunity to 
correct this false notion, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the result of the University Extension movement 
will be to bring students, public sympathy and support, 
private gifts and benefactions to the work of higher 
education. 

Finally, there is another great function which Uni- 
versity Extension may perform for our American society, 
and which it is already performing in England to a 
limited though growing extent, and that is its work in 
the direction of social reform. This educational means 
offers an opportunity to preach to the public in a con- 
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vincing form and relation the great doctrine of a higher 
and nobler life. By its appeal to all classes, by its 
emphasis of the elements which should be of common 
interest to all intelligent people, it is a powerful, practi- 
cal force in the direction of a higher and nobler social 
form. Our modem industry, our social tendencies and 
even our education, while they have given the death blow 
to the class and caste system of the last century, are 
all steadily working in the direction of building up new 
class distinctions— erecting new barriers between indi- 
viduals, communities and orders of society against which 
even the strong tendencies of modem religious and 
philanthropic eflFort have hard work to make headway. 
University Extension comes as a powerful ally of all 
those forces which tell for the common brotherhood of 
man. It is a part of its very nature to bring men and 
women of all classes and ages and religious faiths nearer 
together, for it emphasizes those things which are of 
interest to men as men. The great underlying truths 
of natural science, the course of human historj% the 
beauties of literature, the science of society and govern- 
ment are all subjects which may and do bring men 
together, and diflFerences of opinion in the realm of poli- 
tics and history give way before the common desire to 
learn the truth of these things. 

University Extension has proved one of the most 
powerful social solvents. It has succeeded when all 
other agencies have failed in uniting in one common 
effort the Jew, the Roman Catholic, the Protestant — 
whether Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist or Presbyte- 
rian. It has brought together in one undertaking the 
laborer and employer, the rich and poor, the professional 
man and mechanic, and has demonstrated in a new and 
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convincing way that the interest in higher things and 
capacity for their enjoyment is by no means limited to 
the college graduate, or to the male sex, or to the well- 
to-do. The elevating, unifying, conciliating, educating 
influences of our modem society are not by any means 
so numerous that we can afford to dispense with any 
single one in the great and trying times of social reform 
toward which we are rapidly drifting. 

University Extension then, whether we look at it 
merely as a widening of the opportunities of our existing 
institutions, or as a means for satisfying the intellectual 
wants of hungering souls ; whether we scrutinize it 
simply from an administrative and financial point 
of view as a device for rendering more serviceable 
our educational plants; whether we regard it merely 
as a powerful agency in stimulating to intellectual 
effort the minds of thousands of people who without 
it would have gone through life as in a dream, or as a 
means of purifying and elevating the tone of our social 
life in city, village and country, or as a movement with 
an educational mission to stir and arouse every one to 
the importance to himself and the community of sys- 
tematic education along higher lines, and his consequent 
duty not only to pursue a systematic process of self- 
culture, but also to urge it upon his friends ; whether ' 
we consider it as a most efficient means of enlisting the 
sympathy and support of the community in educational 
matters as a whole, or as a device to get public and private 
support for our higher educational institutions, or finally 
as a great movement in the direction of social reform, 
which promises to be a most powerful ally of those 
tendencies to a higher social life in whose growth we 
all take so much interest — ^whether it is regarded from 
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one or all these points of view University Extension must 
present itself to the thoughtful American citizen as a 
force which it is his duty, as it should be his delight, to 
conserve and increase in every possible way. 

Before indicating the lines along which the friends of 
Universit}' Extension may assist in its development it 
may be well worth while to note one or two 
additional considerations which supplement the fore- 
going. University Extension has been a source of 
strength to our higher institutions in more ways than 
in directly arousing and strengthening public interest in 
their work. The history of education abounds with 
illustrations of the fact that educational institutions may 
very easily fall out of sympathy and touch with the 
great movements of the life and times about them. Our 
own history is full of such examples, although Oxford 
and Cambridge toward the close of the last century, and 
for a good part of this, furnished the classic illustrations 
of this fact. It may be well doubted whether in all 
history there were more striking instances of waste 
and misappropriation of funds than those univer- 
sities furnished. And finally in spite of the enor- 
mous pressure of a few reformers within the insti- 
tutions and the general public without, it took two 
parliamentary commissions in order to start these great 
schools on the road of adaptation to modem require- 
ments. So flagrant were the abuses at Oxford and 
Cambridge that they have led many educationists to the 
view that educational endowments injure the interests 
of education ; and this view is undoubtedly correct 
if the endowed institutions fall out of the line of pro- 
gress and fail to react to the stimulus of a new epoch. 
It is safe to say that no institution will be in danger of 
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doing this which keeps itself in touch with the life of 
its own time by means of University Extension. It 
does not merely educate the public in this way. The 
public educates it also^very greatly to its advantage. 

Another consideration should not be lost sight of in 
this connection, and that is the value to the University 
instructor himself of work in University Extension. 
The best as well as the laziest of college professors falls 
easily into a habit of regarding means as ends ; of look- 
ing on the University as existing primarily for his own 
sake. Our universities are, and should remain, educa- 
tional institutions as well as centres of scientific investi- 
gation. They are for the training of youth as well as 
for the promotion of human knowledge. They should 
be distributors as well as creators of science. In prepar- 
ing himself to perform the function of teacher and trainer 
of youth, the university professor can hardly find a better 
means than work in the University Extension field. The 
necessity of putting his knowledge in such a form as 
will appeal to the interest and intelligence of a mixed 
audience of adults calls upon him to take an entirely 
new attitude in the presentation of his subject, which 
cannot fail to react most favorably upon the whole pro- 
cess and methods of his teaching. That this is so is the 
uniform testimony of those who have taken pains to study 
the effect of Extension work on the college instructor. 

The method by which University Extension accom- 
plishes its work of molding and fashioning the conver- 
sation and action of a community is most interesting. 
The Extension lecturer, who recognizes and utilizes his 
opportunities, puts the whole community, so to speak, 
at school for the time being. Everybody reads more 
or less upon the subject of the lectures, the few who 
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Study carefully before and after the exercises talk of 
their work and study to every one they meet, and soon a 
debate starts up and Continues to grow until the people 
are as much excited over the relative merits of Queen 
Elizabeth and Cromwell as they were a little while before 
over the last church quarrel or village scandal. In the 
meantime there is such a demand for the standard 
histories of England that the local bookseller is perhaps 
quite unable to furnish sufficient copies. As a result of 
the whole matter the village becomes painfully conscious 
that it has no public library and a movement is imme- 
diately set on foot to secure this most necessary public 
improvement. In the meantime the whole intellectual 
and social life of the community has moved up to a 
higher plane and thenceforward everj' good cause is 
better supported than before. 

Perhaps a lecturer on art comes into the community. 
He succeeds in enlisting public attention for a short 
time in the function and history of art in the life of 
nations. He creates an interest in architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture. He helps people to an appreciation of 
the service which art has rendered to civilization. He 
sets them to thinking and reading upon this most inter- 
. esting department of human achievement. He makes 
them painfully aware of how little they have done in util- 
izing for the life of their own community the glorious 
lessons of the past in this field. He points out perhaps 
what can be done by way of beginning the cultivation of 
the art sense in their children and themselves. Before he 
leaves, a new era has dawned upon the community, and for 
all time to come it will feel the happy results of his stay. 

Another and no less fundamental and important result 
may be the outcome of such a visit. We all know the 
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difficulties of the child of genius born with powers and 
aspirations destined to cany it to the skies, but which 
no wise counselor and friendly voice is at hand to guide 
and aid. How long a road it must travel before becom- 
ing conscious of its own strength, and how much longer 
that road before it learns where to seek the aid and 
training it needs. Many a good seed goes to waste 
before reaching the fruitful ground, or dries up under 
the dessicating influence of uncongenial surroundings. 
To a soul thus in need of guidance a University Exten- 
sion lecture may come as a voice from heaven, revealing 
to it, while descanting upon the beauties of the acropolis 
or the magnificence of St Peter's, its own destiny and 
proffering the knowledge and sympathy necessary to 
give aid and comfort In this way, many a valuable 
talent, that otherwise might have perished, is saved to 
the community and the nation. University Extension 
properly organized and carried out would be a most 
efficient means of revealing to thousands of young men 
and women their own strength and the career they 
should follow. 

It would appear from the foregoing that we lay great 
emphasis on the stimulating effect of University Exten- 
sion so far as its direct results are concerned ; but its 
indirect result must be to increase enormously the actual 
power of the next generation. There are hundreds of 
thousands of men and women in the United States who 
could be reached by a general organization of University 
Extension throughout the country. They would not in 
very many instances become scholars, themselves. They 
certainly could not in any large numbers become chemists 
or physicians or biologists or economists or architects 
or artists or musicians ; but they could all become so 
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interested in chemistry or physics or biology or art or 
political economy or music that this intellectual interest 
would purify and sweeten and enlarge their own and 
their neighbors' lives. It would above all bring new 
opportunities to their children and their communities, 
and with those new opportunities many children would 
doubtless become scholars and artists and musicians, 
whose talents would otherwise have gone to waste. 

University Extension offers a systematic plan of 
searching out and developing our national talents along 
many lines and in many places now almost absolutely 
neglected. 

Before closing this brief introduction one thing more 
must be said as to the means by which the friends of 
University Extension can aid its progress. It is very 
plain that University Extension in order to accomplish 
the results indicated above can not be self-supporting in 
the ordinary sense of that term. In this respect it is 
like all higher education. If the attempt were made on 
the part of any of our great universities to collect from 
the students in the shape of fees a sum of money suffi- 
cient to run the institution the result would be such a 
scattering of the students as would bankrupt the institu- 
tion within a year. No institution can be a great teach- 
ing centre and a great centre of scientific investigation 
if it must depend on fees of students alone. University 
Extension can not do the thorough work which it must 
do, nor the widely extended work which it is desirable 
that it shall do, without very considerable financial aid 
from an extraneous source. 

The efforts of friends of University Extension, there- 
fore, should be directed toward securing proper financial 
backing for the enterprise. If our wealthy universities 
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will set aside a portion of their funds for this purpose, 
well and good ; if they will not, and there is little like- 
lihood that they will, give any large sum to it, then 
private individuals or the local communities, or the State 
government must give financial aid. 

The most promising and hopeful source of aid is 
the gifts of public-spirited citizens, and all friends of 
University Extension should lose no opportunity to call 
the attention of their friends and of the public to the 
desirability of aiding by small and large donations the 
organization and prosecution of this work. In proportion 
as funds are placed at its disposal can the scope of the 
work be enlarged and its character improved. 

But this is not by any means the only, and perhaps 
not the chief, means of aiding this movement. Univer- 
sity Extension is essentially a missionary enterprise and 
it can be carried on only in the missionary spirit. Those 
who are interested in its welfare must not neglect any 
chance of urging its claims upon their localities. Every 
village in the United States should be a centre of Uni- 
versity Extension work. There are colleges and univer- 
sities enough to act as the centres of life and influence 
for this movement and they can all be brought into line 
if the friends of University Extension will undertake the 
work of doing it in the right way. 

Edmund J. James. 

The American Society /or the Extension oj Univernty Tatching^ 

Philadelphia, 1893. 




THE DUTIES OF THE STUDENT. 



[A sermon preached at Oxford by the venerable Archdeacon Wilson, 
of Rochdale, formerly Headmaster of Clifton College. See note by 
Mr. W. Hudson Shaw, at the end of this number of University 
Extension.] 

^^ If thou wilt be perfect ^ go and sell that thou hast^ and give to the 
Poor^ and thou shall have treasure in heaven : and come follow fne** 

Matt. xix. 21. 

YOU probably all know Mazzini's saying that every 
question resolves itself at last into a question of reli- 
gion. It was a remarkable saying for one immersed as he 
was in the deepest social and political problems of the day : 
at the bottom of them he found religion. And you, too, 
students of the University Extension, show perhaps by your 
presence here to-night that you are working out the same 
truth in your experience ; that you cannot, to use Locke's 
phrase, ''bottom*' any question without finding religion 
there. 

I am venturing to speak to you on the duties of the 
student. It is unnecessary to say religious duties ; there is 
not one class of duties that is religious, and another class 
that is secular. 

Does any one resent the suggestion that as a student he 
has duties ? On this I will only say that, if you regard our 
great social organism as a whole, the class of students is an 
important member of that organism, and has unique oppor- 
tunities. It has as distinct a part to play in the great body 
politic, as have artisans, or clergy, or capitalists, or soldiers. 
For the health of the State it is needful that this class should 
have a true conception of its part, and play that part well ; 
and thus each individual student has imposed on him 
the duty of clear thought and generous action. Now we 
Christians draw our code of duties from our interpretation 

(318) 
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x)f the words and spirit of our Master. It may be that 
sometimes, just as the Jews promulgated all legislation as 
Mosaic, so we regard as Christian every development of duty, 
though undefined by Christ, that commends itself to the 
Christian conscience of to-day. And of course in this case 
it is certain that we can find no words of our Lord that 
express so modem a conception as the duty of students in 
literature and science and history, and social and political phi- 
losophy. And yet I think it is true to say that the words of 
Christ I have taken as my text — ** Sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor** — when divested of metaphor and 
temporary application, contain the one luminous principle 
which will guide us aright in searching for the duties of the 
student. 

For if you examine the incident from which the text is 
taken you will see that Christ's words amount to this. Any 
man who aims at perfection, who aims at the ideal or eternal 
life, must win it in this world by merging individual in 
general interests — by his whole-hearted service of men. 
Eternal life, you must keep in mind, was not on our Lord's 
lips, what it has since been limited to in popular theology, 
an indefinite prolongation of individual existence; but a 
spiritual life co-existing with and parallel to our physical 
life, a union and incorporation of our spirit with God here 
on earth — a life hidden in God. It is a transcendental con- 
ception on which I cannot now dwell ; but it is needful to 
understand that our Lord is not, as some people suppose, 
describing how a life, interminable in happiness, may be won 
in the after- world at the cost of a painful sacrifice of all 
worldly wealth in this; but is giving the "way of Life," 
the ** way '* by which we on earth can rise to the noblest 
and highest human life, even the spiritual or ideal life. It 
is eternal, inasmuch as it has no relation to physical death, 
neither terminated by it, nor beginning with it, nor its 
opposite. 

Thus, if the student fixes his eyes on true worthiness of 
life, Christ's answer concerns him not less than other men but 
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more. It is no question of ordinary philanthropy and 
district-visiting or subscription lists. It is something far 
more searching. What, then, is in truth ** the way of life *' 
for you who are students ? 

Briefly, to beware lest your riches, your intellectual 
interests, harden and isolate you from those who do not 
possess this wealth : to widen your sympathies for the world 
of men ; to have a fervent faith in the possibilities of men : 
to do more and be more ; and especially to devote your 
energies to those classes and causes which most need them. 

To give somewhat more of detail, it stands high among 
the duties of a student to form and keep in view an ideal. 
Plato tells us that the true artist in any subject constantly 
glances aside at his model and fashions his work to imitate 
it ; and he tells us that the politician must do the same. 
So, too, must the student. It is an essential part of our 
work to have visions of an ideal, and not to be disobedient 
unto those heavenly visions : to let our minds dwell on 
what the ideal conditions would be in all sorts of relations ; 
in relations of Capital and I^bor, in those of Church and 
Nonconformity, in Education, in Trade, in Social matters, 
in dealing with the failures of our civilization : we ought to 
dwell on these ideals, and let them directly influence our 
thought and action. The unlettered person has far fewer 
opportunities for doing this. We ought to use our wider 
vision for his good. The students are the eyes and brain 
of the community. 

Again, it is the duty of the student to protect the unthink- 
ing world from yielding to the summons of materialism. 
There are two worlds : the world of visible and tangible 
things, of money and good things and success and noise ; 
and the world of ideas, of truth and honor, and nobleness 
and love. There are, as ever, the flesh and the spirit. And 
there are men of great force of reasoning and great lucidity 
of speech, who live in the lower world, and call the higher 
world the world of dreamers. But '* he who knows only the 
base and feeble side of men or things knows only half the 
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truth.*** Students are witnesses and trustees of the higher 
world. In the truest sense they are the men of Faith. It 
may not be always possible to give the same logical con- 
sistency or even intelligibility to aspirations after an ideal, 
as it is to limited and earthly aims ; but the student must 
not, at any bidding, give up Faith or his defence of it, and 
yield to dogmatic negations which are based on no study, 
and reveal no loftiness of nature. 

It is in fact the duty of the student to understand, and 
believe in, and maintain, the supremacy of moral forces. 
To the vulgar eye physical force, wealth, numbers, votes, 
represent superiority and even merit. By the student they 
are weighed in a diflFerent scale. History for him teems 
with instances in which the weak things of this world, with 
truth and justice and God on their side, overcame the 
things that are mighty. Not to be carried away by vulgar 
estimates, nor be overborne by numbers, but to look /or the 
right, and side with it in whole-hearted devotion, this is the 
duty of the student. 

Hence it will be seen that the student class is the class 
from which true progress should come. It is theirs to be 
the brain of the great organism : to give to those who work 
for the indispensable necessaries of life the benefit of the 
more sensitive feelings, the wider knowledge, the sounder 
judgment, which student life should bring. In the roar and 
rush and hunger of this busy world, how can the common 
man pause to hear the voice of humanity, its sighs, its 
aspirations, and its growing but silent wisdom ? That work 
of listening for its lower and deeper tones is ours. It is not 
for ourselves alone that we are privileged to have some 
leisure and some love of learning : it is for ourselves as a 
part of the whole : and in living for that whole, is the way 
to the higher life of which Christ speaks. 

Now it appears to me that this University Extension 
movement has arisen from a sense of these duties of the 
student in a nation, and of the inefficiency with which they 

* George Sand. 
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have been discharged in time past. And I think that you 
students of the University Extension are favorably placed 
for realizing and fulfilling the true functions of the student. 
Hitherto culture has been too exclusive, and has done some- 
thing to narrow the sympathies and harden the heart. That 
this is the effect of much of our higher education is plain. 
The public schools and universities train up from childhood 
to manhood a class of students who are for the most part 
kept apart from the world of labor and business and want 
by their studies, their associations, their amusements, their 
whole life. They are made into a caste. Their education is 
aristocratic, exclusive, and critical ; and therefore their in- 
fluence on the whole life of the nation, political, social, 
ethical, religious, is far less than it might be in an ideal 
nation, that is, far less than it ought to be. Men of the 
highest education ought to be the leaders of public opinion 
in all classes. But they are not so, as is obvious enough. 

Now you have an exceptional position ; linked as you are 
to the great busy world which you touch at a thousand 
points, and linked also to the highest culture and thought. 
If there is any body of students who can fulfill the duties 
above spoken of, it is yourselves. This movement is attract- 
ing the most generous spirits of our time among teachers 
and taught ; it is, I believe, a link we have desired so long, 
that may make the universities a more enlightening, and 
invigorating, and leading force in the social and intellectual 
and religious renovation of our coimtry. But you may be 
sure that no good work will be done without self-sacrifice. 
In this, as in everything else, to *' sell all that thou hast," 
and follow high ideals, is the one path to excellence. 

There is every reason to believe that a great movement 
like this University Extension movement is the result of 
some special needs of our day. No one perhaps is able yet 
fully to analyze them, or to show how this movement will 
meet them. Fidelity to the highest aims is the only guide. 
But there are two or three questions now finding a solution 
before our eyes to which it is most important that the atten- 
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tion of Students, qud students, should be directed. Time 
limits me to these, and permits me to speak of them only 
with great brevity. 

The first is the Political question. Political freedom has 
been won; and the question is now, **What next?** For 
freedom has produced pauperism, and much selfish isolation. 
We have now to find out how, consistently with freedom, 
we can prevent pauperism, and produce high- minded com- 
bination for national welfare. To combine the independ- 
ence and energy of the individual, with the protection that 
the strong owe to the weak : to make our liberty the basis 
not of individualism but of association for the highest pur- 
poses ; to make a fi*ee nation out of fi*ee units : this is the 
political problem. And this is a moral and intellectual, and 
in the highest sense, a religious problem, and every student 
ought to contribute something to its solution even at some 
sacrifice to himself. I do not ignore the duty of study with 
the sole aim of advancing knowledge. There are individuals 
for whom this may be the highest duty. But it is moral and 
intellectual selfishness in the student class to isolate them- 
selves from political interests, and is scarcely less fatal to 
their higher life than sensuality or any other self-indulgence. 

The second is closely akin to this, and may be called the 
Social question. The dominant idea now is a peaceful indus- 
trialism, free from restrictions, based exclusively, and almost 
scientifically, on individual economic interests. But we 
cannot regard this as a final principle of human society, any 
more than the feudal principle which preceded it was final, 
because of the horrible feilures that result from this prin- 
ciple. Progress based on fii-ee competition and industrial 
specialization seems to involve the degradation of the 
individual. It has divided classes. It has dissolved local 
and personal ties ; it is disintegrating a nation ; it leaves a 
ghastly residuum. It shocks the conscience of all classes ; 
and therefore it is certain that it will not last. Society 
will either dissolve into the moral slush which underlies so 
much of the edifice of our civilization, or that slush must be 
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purified and rendered stable by some widespread moral 
eflFort, profoundly religious in spirit and humane in its 
methods, and aflFecting the very heart of the nation. No 
political or social mechanism can do the work of a spiritual 
regeneration : it must be the work of men and women 
inspired by a divine enthusiasm. 

To put it otherwise : it has been an axiom in a certain 
school of Economics, and it survives still — for the wish is 
father to the thought— that public interests are best secured 
by disregarding them, and pursuing self-regarding interests 
alone ; that a Divine Providence, as has been said, has 
happily implanted self-love in our hearts, and wishes it to be 
supreme, in order that it may develop all that is best in 
human nature. But we are beginning to see its results in the 
myriads of our workhouses, and sweaters' dens, and alas ! 
in our streets ; and we now denounce this axiom, this deifi- 
cation of self-interest, as false and immoral. A change has 
to be effected, a discovery has to be made ; and to assist in 
this work the high thoughts and ideals and the knowledge 
and patience of the student are absolutely necessary. But 
to do this work needs whole-hearted and Christlike devo- 
tion to the service of God and man. It means that you must 
in some form ** sell all thou hast and give to the poor.'* It 
needs — I may venture here in Oxford to say it — it needs the 
nobleness and devotedness of that typical student of our day, 
that true follower of his Master, one who gave by his life and 
death an immense impulse to the true work of the student 
and the true influence of the University on the country —who 
gave all that he had, labor, learning, life, to the cause of 
the poor. I mean Arnold Toynbee. 

Let me read to you, as a specimen of the true temper of 
the student, a paragraph from one of those noble addresses 
to workmen on ** Progress and Poverty " — those addresses 
the excitement and labor of which hurried his valued life to 
its close. '* If you would only believe it and trust us," he 
said, " I think that many of us would spend our lives in 
your service. You have -I say it clearly and advisedly — 
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you have to forgive tis, for we have wronged you ; we have 
sinned against you grievously — not knowingly always, but 
still we have sinned, and let us confess it ; but if you will 
forgive us, nay, whether you will forgive us or not, we will 
serve you, we will devote our lives to your service, and we 
cannot do more. It is not that we care about public life, for 
what is public life but the miserable, arid waste of barren 
controversies, and personal jealousies, and grievous loss of 
time ? Who would live in public life if he could help it ? 
But we students, we would help you if we could. We are 
willing to give up something much dearer than fame and 
social position. We are willing to give up the life we care 
for, the life with books, and with those we love. We will 
do this, and only ask you to remember one thing in return. 
We will ask you to remember this — that we work for you in 
the hope and trust that if you get material civilization, if 
you get a better life, if you have opened to you the possi- 
bility of a better life, you will really lead a better life. If, 
that is, you get material civilization, remember that it is not 
an end in itself. Remember that man, like trees and plants, 
has his roots in the earth ; but like the trees and the plants 
he must grow upwards towards the heavens. If you only 
keep to the love of your fellow-men and to great ideals, then 
we shall find our happiness in helping you ; but if you do 
not, then our reparation will be in vain.*' These are the 
words of a true student of our day ; they have borne fruit ; 
and they will bear yet more. • 

But, great as are the political and social duties of the 
student, naturally the main subject on which I should wish 
to have spoken is the duties of the student in the present 
transitional condition of religious thought : but I must be 
very brief, or I shall weary you. 

The student is more than others conscious that he lives in 
an age of criticism of the sacred books, and of disintegration 
of religious beliefs. They are being seen to be a history of 
the attempts of the most divinely inspired nations of the 
world to express in the language of this material world the 
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imperfectly seen truths which transcend that language. But 
ours is not less an age of reconstruction of religious beliefs. 

All religion is progressive ; it has its roots in the past, its 
summit in the future. Christianity is progressive ; have we 
yet attained to the mind and stature of Christ ? Who is it 
that says that so many strange things have been found in 
the Bible that he should not be surprised if Christianity 
were found in it one of these days ? 

Let us convince ourselves that it is an upward and not a 
downward progress we are witnessing : one towards the true 
Chtu'ch, not from it. The twentieth century will, I trust, 
be nearer the true Christianity than the second. The 
student ought to be hopeful. 

The student too, more than others, ought to feel the 
eternal and world-wide interest of religion ; to feel that he is 
cutting himself oflF from the historical development of man- 
kind, if religion does not present itself to him, as it has 
done to the greatest minds of all ages, as of supreme interest 
True that school after school of thought has passed away ; 
true that the fundamental questions of the relations of 
Nature, God, and Man are still unsolved ; true that duty 
has still in it something mysterious, and that Faith is still 
inexpressible ; but this only testifies to the human need of 
search after God. Men have sought God, not in vain, in 
the past ; and if we would be true followers in the line of 
development we too shall seek Him with all our hearts, and 
consecrate to this end all our most varied studies. I will 
quote you the words of another great and lovable student, 
Bishop Berkeley : ** He who hath not meditated much upon 
God, the human soul, and the sumtnum bonutn, may indeed 
make a thriving earthworm, but he will most indubitably 
make a sorry patriot or a sorry statesman ** — and, we may 
add, a sorry student. 

No doubt the student habit of mind predisposes men to 
analyze and weigh their faiths : it compels them .to acknowl- 
edge the presence of mysteries which they will neither 
profane by formulation, nor rationalize away into vacuum. 
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And this is the humble and reverent agnosticism which has 
its birth in loyalty to truth, and which has won a recog- 
nized position in the creed of every honest and intelligent 
man, and has aflFected the tone of every thoughtful preacher. 
But there is a development of agnosticism which has not 
been true to its origin, which has forgotten its spiritual 
meaning, and has run into negation and attack, and a 
lower materialistic view of man's nature. The position of 
the student is a delicate and difficult one ; I do not ask you 
to prop what is tottering, to find reasons for foregone con- 
clusions ; but I ask you to avoid the dogmatism of the 
rationalist as well as that of the priest ; to be htunble and 
reverent and hopeful; to translate into the language of 
religion and of the heart those results of science and criti- 
cism which seem at first sight so negative, and yet which 
must ultimately be absorbed by religion : I ask you not to 
excuse your own inaction, or even irreverence, on the plea 
that no action can perfectly satisfy your reason, and no 
theory escape your own criticism. If the student class is 
pedantic, pessimistic, inactive, desultory, then it condemns 
itself to tiselessness and contempt, and deserts its post in 
the world. 

I have spoken perhaps chiefly of negative religious duties ; 
of what the student has to avoid. But he has also definite 
religious work to do. He has to contribute to the spirituali- 
zation of Christianity, that fresh attempt to understand 
Christ which is now being made ; he ought to be the 
interpreter to the people of the highest religious thought of 
the age, which is to be sought in many places besides the 
writings of professedly religious people. He can do this 
partly by a greater frankness and truthfulness in speaking of 
the inner truth that lies below the symbol, and thus getting 
behind a formalism and dogmatism that present themselves 
still to the public eye as the recognized substitute for religion. 
Partly he can do this by the persistent attempt to make men 
better ; for he knows that to make men better is to make 
them more enlightened, and not only that to make them more 
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enlightened may make them better. This is the method of 
Christ ; and this is the path in which self-sacrifice, and love, 
that divinest gift of the student, can never fail. 

It is, of course, only a few students who can contribute by 
clear thinking and expression to strip Christianity of some 
of that crust which obscures its inner spirit and power ; but 
it is within the power of all to maintain the truth that 
neither negative criticism, nor materialistic well-being, nor 
philosophy, nor anything else, can be the substitute for love 
and for religion and the worship of God. Man is made for 
God, as his whole past history shows, and he can never 
relinquish the search. The soul is still athirst for God, yea, 
even for the living God. 

The student is especially called on to contribute to the 
transformation which is going on in the position of the Bible 
in religion. The uncritical acceptance of sacred books as 
uniformly divine marks a certain stage in religion out of 
which we are passing ; and it is of the highest importance 
that it should not lead to the narrowing of Christianity, or 
of the Church of England, into two sects which profess 
either submission to a sacerdotal and ecclesiastical tradition 
as authoritative, or the unmodified retention of the uncritical 
view of the* Bible. There is a broader and deeper Chris- 
tianity than either of these — that which is based on the 
progressive revelation of morality and righteousness that 
can be traced in the Old Testament, and culminated in the 
spiritual teaching of Christ Himself, and His fotmding of 
the Kingdom of God. The student has a work of surpass- 
ing importance in the endeavor to see these questions in a 
right perspective, and bring again before the world the 
revelation of God that shone out in the person of Christ, and 
to vindicate a place for these views in the Church of England. 
There is a great simplification and intensification of religion 
that may be the result of the critical work and the deep 
religious feeling that inspires this movement ; and these 
aims appeal to all students. It is a transition from artificial 
complexity to divine simplicity ; from letter to spirit ; from 
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mysteries and miracles of human manufacture to the real 
and ever-present mysteries of life and spirit ; from the mys- 
teries of theology and the dogmatist to the mysteries of 
Nature, and man, and God. To effect this change without 
robbing the unlettered and simple believer of the foundations 
of his faith, and without intellectual dishonesty, to reveal in 
the old forms and phrases the inner spirit to all who have 
eyes and hearts to see it — this is work worthy of the student ; 
and it is being gradually effected. 

. And now there is only one more thing that I have it on 
my conscience to say to you. You cannot do without 
religion ; and you cannot have a solitary religion. It satis- 
fies no one to be in the right all alone, even if it were possible. 
You must .'* sell that you have and give to the poor.'* The 
need of a moral and spiritual regenerating force in the great 
masses of our cities is simply immense. Our cities are 
becoming the graves of the morale as of the physique of our 
race. Every year the diflBculties grow greater. Nothing 
can avert a catastrophe but spiritual force. I do not believe 
that any age has witnessed more devotion than ours, and yet 
it does not equal the needs. Reinforcements are needed to 
turn the scale. The spiritual force must come from men and 
women of faith — faith in goodness, and faith in God. But 
this is not enough. There must be that noble impulse of 
devotion and sacrifice to great causes from which all the 
greatest deeds and most inspiring movements in the world's 
history have come. There must be that consciousness of 
the presence of God, and of the dignity and worth of man, 
which has perhaps intermittently flashed across us, and from 
which most of the good in our lives has sprung. And there- 
fore I say to each of you students, if you would be perfect, 
if you desire to live the life most blessed while you live, 
most fruitful, most honored after death, then devote yourself 
wholly, but with wisdom, to the care of some fraction of our 
sinking population, and inspiring them with fi-esh hopes and 
fresh ideals. And nothing in the world but self-sacrifice 
effects anything. Human progress is built up on the freely 
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given lives of men who have gone before. ** Except a com 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.** The highest voice 
to you as students is to consecrate your powers, whatever 
they are, to the service of God in the service of man, and thus 
fulfill our Lord's command in the search for perfection -to 
** sell that thou hast, and give to the poor.*' 



ECONOMICS: X. 



Part ii. — Consumption. 

IV. — ^Thkory of Prosperity (^Contintied), — Many of 

the modifications of consumption which are pronounced 

by the economist to be desirable changes are so because 

_ ^ the direct eflFect of the changes upon the feel- 

UTII,IZATION . . , , J ^ J^ 

OF iiigs IS such as to produce greater sensations 
NEW of pleasure. More intense wants are satisfied 

"*^ * with a given eflFort after the change than it was 
possible to satisfy before. Other changes in consumption are 
deemed desirable not because they produce such direct efiect 
but because of peculiar conditions attached to the productive 
resources or agencies. This principle that social surplus 
may be increased by such modifications of consumption as 
permit a fuller utilization of resources already somewhat 
drawn upon and the utilization of new resources, though not 
of greater significance in the long run than the principles 
already developed, is of even greater immediate importance 
for the American economist since there are here enormous 
resources which remain undeveloped, not because there is a 
lack of labor or capital to develop them, but because demand 
is not of such a character as to warrant the new product being 
brought to the markets. The woolen cloth with rough finish 
which has recently become popular for business and even for 
professional suits is made from the longer and somewhat 
coarser wool which can be produced in this country. It is no 
less durable and no less attractive, when people have become 
accustomed to its appearance, than the smoother finish of 
the woolens which were formerly exclusively worn. The 
increased consumption of this less expensive cloth becomes 
therefore a good example of the creation of utilities by simple 
changes in consumption. When those changes are far reach- 
ing and afiect a whole country they may increase materially 
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the social surplus. The extent to which the general well- 
being may be increased by economies of consumption is 
seldom realized more vividly than by those who observe 
closely the changes in consumption in periods of general 
depression. Changes in consumption become the means of 
preventing much positive hardship. Commodities are made 
to ** go farther,*' that is to say their utilities are increased. 
But if similar economies were practiced in more prosperous 
times the social surplus wotdd be permanently increased. 




All changes which act upon general well-being by making 
commodities ** go farther *' than they previously did, act upon 
the social surplus by increasing the total utilities of the com- 
modities produced. 

An increase of the social surplus in any of the ways 

already described is indicated by the modifications of Figure 

INCREASE VI., shown in Figure VII. Starting with the 

OF conditions as they exist at the beginning of the 

UTii^rriBs. working day, the area, A B C D, may be in- 
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creased by anything which increases the utility of the com- 
modities consumed. The cost line retains its position, but 
utilities, instead of diminishing rapidly from A B to D C, 
remain more nearly equal the marginal commodity, rising 
on the first improvement in consumption from D C to G C, 
and later to H C. The surplus utility of the last commodity 
increases from D E to G E, and then to H E. The eflFect 
of this increase of the surplus, though the fact is not shown 
in Figure VII., would undoubtedly be to extend the line 
B C. That is, the increased surplus would become an 
increased incentive to production, and more commodities 
would be produced. The gain, therefore, from improve- 
ments of the kind which have been noted is not fully shown 
when only the increased surplus on the commodities con- 
sumed is shown. The relative surplus on the additional 
commodities produced would not be greater, because costs 
would continue to increase, but the absolute surplus would 
be thereby increased. 

But this surplus area may be increased in the manner 
indicated in Figure VIII. Total utilities remain unchanged, 
DECREASE but costs are reduced. Anything which checks 
OF COSTS, the tendency toward the increase of costs operates 
as directly on the increase of the surplus as do the forces 
which check the tendency toward the diminishing of the 
utilities. Beginning with conditions represented by the area 
F B C E, identical with the area described by the same 
letters in Figures V. , VI. and VII. , the cost line can be forced 
down by improveiiients in the productive processes to F I, 
and finally to F J. By each of these changes the area 
representing surplus utilities is increased. The surplus on 
the last commoditj*^ produced grows greater and is repre- 
sented by the distances, D E, D I, and D J at the diflFerent 
stages. These changes would also have an eflFect upon the 
number of commodities produced. The increased incentives 
introduced by the reduction of costs lead to further produc- 
tion, and the line B C is extended. The limit of extension 
for this line is the place at which the cost line and the 
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Utility line would intersect. D and B may coincide, but the 
line B C cannot be of greater length than the line DC. In 
other words, a commodity will not be produced if its utility 
is not at least equal to its cost. 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail all the various 
forces which operate to increase social surplus by reducing 
DrvisioN costs, because, though they logically demand 
OF LABOR, attention at this place, some of them are suffi- 
ciently well known to be regarded as commonplace. They 
are nevertheless of sufficient importance to require brief 




Fig. vni 

mention. Most prominent among these various phases of 
industrial progress is the extension of the principle of the 
division of labor. This is pre-eminently a principle which 
springs from social relations. The chief advantage of the 
division of labor is that each producer may devote himself to 
the particular tasks for which he is fitted by nature and 
training. Since under the division of labor one does not 
consume the products of his own labor, but exchanges those 
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products for the commodities which he desires, he may dis- 
regard his consumption when deciding to what occupation 
he shall devote himself. This much would follow upon a 
mere division of trades, by which is meant the separation of 
producers into those who produce farm products, those who 
produce shoes, those who produce clothing, etc. , etc. But there 
is a further division of employments within these separate 
branches of industry. In a large manufacturing establish- 
ment the different processes in the production of a com- 
modity are under a more minute division of labor assigned 
to different classes of workmen. No one produces an entire 
commodity which he can exchange for the commodities 
needed for his own consumption, but each receives certain 
raw materials or certain partly finished commodities, per- 
forms on them certain operations for which he is especially 
trained, and passes them on to another producer who does 
likewise. In a stove factory, for instance, one man must 
spend his time in grinding the ** edges" used in ornamen- 
tation. The work is monotonous, j^et, compared with other 
occupations, the work of the edge-grinder demands consider- 
able skill and offers considerable variety of bodily exercise. 
Industrially, a division of labor as minute as the market for 
the product will permit is a gain. Greater skill, precision 
and speed are gained when the number of operations which 
the laborer is compelled to learn is made as small as possible. 
Work is distributed in accordance with the endowments of 
the laborer, and the acquirement of a high degree of skill is 
made possible. By the extension of the division of labor 
the social cost of producing a given quantity of commodities 
is reduced. 

The territorial division of labor is advantageous, but it 

rests upon a somewhat difierent basis. Each part of the 

earth is better suited to the production of some 

TttB R T- ^ 

tomaI commodities than to the production of others, and 
DIVISION if in each district attention is paid to the peculiar 

OP LABOR 

qualities of that district and there is correspond- 
ing increase of exchange the total cost of producing the 
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commodities desired will be lower than if it is attempted to 
produce commodities where the natural conditions are unfa- 
vorable. Every judicious extension of the territorial division 
of labor, whether between countries or between different sec- 
tions of the same country, tends to reduce costs. 

By the organization of industry is meant not merely the 
separation of producers into trades and into minute portions 
oRGANizA- ^^ trades, but further, the bringing together of the 
TioN OP various productive agencies in such a way that 
INDUSTRY, ^^y become really operative and efficient. It is 
the name applied to a series of positive actions. A farmer, 
by years of saving, succeeds in getting control of a certain 
amount of capital, or he borrows from some one who tas 
saved it the capital he needs ; he selects a farm suitable to 
the crop which he expects to raise, and within reach of his 
market, he employs the necessary laborers, he purchases the 
necessary implements, he chooses the seed that is to be 
planted, he directs how much labor shall be put on each 
field, how many times the com shall be plowed, what fences 
shall be built, when the crop shall be harvested, where it shall 
be offered for sale, in a word, he organizes industry. With 
the extension of the division of employments the organiza- 
tion becomes more complex, but the division and the organi- 
zation are not identical. The organization may be very 
highly developed in industries which, from their nature, do 
not allow a minute division of labor, and the organization 
may be very weak at certain points though a thorough division 
of labor has been introduced. Those improvements in the 
organization of industry which prevent misapplications of 
capital or energy materially reduce the costs of produc- 
tion. As the organization of industry becomes more intri- 
cate it becomes at times more sensitive, and a reduction 
of costs may often be secured by such changes in the forms 
of organization as shall secure more perfect insurance 
against loss. 

Improvements in transportation lower costs by permitting 
an extension of the territorial division of labor, by permitting 
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laborers to get easier access to new productive resources 

TRANS- and in other obvious ways. Few other mechani- 
poRTATioN. cal discoveries have lightened the costs of produc- 
tion to so great a degree as the improved methods of trans- 
portation which have come into general use during the 
present century. 

The increase of capital at the disposal of society greatly 
facilitates production. Costs are reduced when capital is 

CAPITAL inherited, the quantity of capital being increased 
AND by the accumulations of successive generations. 

LAND, ^jj^ growth of the saving instincts makes the 
accumulation of capital continually easier in a progressive 
society. . Bach generation adds to the stock of relatively im- 
perishable goods, and each generation becomes more able to 
retain the utilities of perishable goods by continued repro- 
duction. The eflFect of this growth of utilities is particularly 
noticeable in the case of land. Each generation under good 
methods of cultivation makes the land more productive than 
it found it. Permanent improvements are made, the rotation 
of crops suited to particular lands is discovered, methods of 
fertilizing are improved, the growth of population steadily 
enhances the utility of particular tracts. In these and other 
ways the productivity of land is increased, that is, the quan- 
tity of labor required to produce a given number of commod- 
ities is reduced. Both the increase of capital and the increase 
of the productivity of land are powerful agencies in the 
reduction of social costs. 

By changes in the distribution of population which shall 
prevent unnecessary transportation and manufacture, by 

oTRBR invention of new processes, by the hereditary 
ifKTHODS. transmission of industrial qualities originally 
acquired, it may be, at great cost, by improved methods of 
education and industrial training, and finally by the growth 
of such moral qualities as love of home and country, indus- 
triousness, and energy by all these and other means that will 
occiir to the reader, the costs of producing the commodities 
which are demanded by society are very much reduced. 
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These two kinds of progress which have been distinguished 

as social and industrial are in reality closely combined and 

interact upon each other. Wise changes in con- 

^sociA^ sumption directly increase utilities but they also 

AND influence industrial progress favorably. Figure 

TJ^nr^^^IX. exhibits the modifications of the social 

surplus area necessary to indicate the union of 

social and industrial progress. Both the line A D and the 

line P £ tend toward the horizontal, the one forced upward 

A 




ng.ix 



at D by social progress, the other forced downward at B by 
industrial progress. The area A P B D is enlarged at the 
second stage of progress to A P I G and at the third stage 
to A P J H. Prosperity is increased by the twofold process 
of increasing utilities and decreasing costs. The line B C is 
extended to B C and then to B C because under the new 
incentives more commodities are produced. The total costs 
after production, as thus extended, are greater than before, but 
the relative costs are much less because of the increase of 
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utilities, and the surplus utility on each commodity is made 
greater. The inducement of society to produce, lies in the 
amount of this surplus ; and in the increase brought about 
by the joint action of the two sets of tendencies grouped 
under the very general terms industrial and social progress, 
are to be found the springs of that irresistible impulse to 
intense industrial activity which is so characteristic of modem 
society. 

Edward T. Dbvinb. 

University of Pennsylvania^ Marck^ 1893, 
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NOTES. 

Mr. J. H. Penniman has closed his second course on American 
literature in the Langhome centre. 

Professor E. A. Ross, of Cornell University, has just completed an 
unusually successful Extension course on Economic Problems, at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Devine has just completed a profitable tour of Western Penn* 
sylvania, and organized several new centres ; among them Butler, 
Franklin, Oil City, Clarion and Ebensburg. 

More than two hundred persons are attending Professor Lnden I. 
Blake's course on electricity at Kansas City. The Kansas City Times 
reports that the lectures are growing in popularity. 

The Alumni Association of the Homeopathic Hospital College at 
Cleveland, Ohio, is to be congratulated upon the recent adoption of a 
plan looking toward the extension of University teaching in medicine. 

*' University Extension has rapidly grown in favor in this city/' 
says the Reading Telegram^ ** since its introduction here a year ago. 
The series of lectures by Dr. Thorpe recently closed were of excep- 
tional value, and it is believed that the movement has been firmly 
planted here." 

The seventh annual report of the Reynolds Library at Rochester 
recommends that liberal appropriations be made for books that will 
be of especial value to University Extension students. This sugges- 
tion should appeal to every library, since University Extension and 
the public library are engaged in the same work of raising the plane 
of popular knowledge. 

The Camden (N. J.) Courier says that since its organization the 
Camden centre for University Extension has accomplished a vast 
amount of good among its two hundred and odd members, and 
aroused a lively interest among others in the education of adults. 
The lecture season in Camden will be closed by a course on literary 
aspects of the Bible, by Professor Richard G. Moulton. 

The Methodist Church is showing an increasing interest in Univer- 
sity Extension. Through the kindness of the Rev. C W. Buoy, of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Powell was enabled to attend the recent session of 
the New Jersey Conference at Mt. Holly. By invitation, Mr. Powell 
addressed the Wilmington Conference in session at Middletown, Del.» 
on March 20, and reports a widespread interest in the movement 
among the Methodists of the peninsula. 

(340) 
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In a volume of over 400 pages, excellently printed and attractively 
bound, with an appendix of reference notes and a complete index of 
contents. Dr. Sidney Sherwood, formerly instructor in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and now associate in the Johns Hopkins University, has presented to 
the public his twelve Extension lectures, with the class discussions, 
on the history and theory of money, which were delivered one year 
ago in Association Hall, under the auspices of the leading bankers 
and financiers of Philadelphia. The book is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, and is sold for two dollars. 

The Woman's Club of Worcester, Mass., considered University 
Extension and allied subjects at its regular meeting in Memorial Hall 
on March 8. Mrs. C. P. Marble, chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, had the program in charge, and papers were read as 
follows: '* University Lectures and Summer Schools,'* Mrs. Mary L. 
Tail; '* Advantages and Hindrances to University Extension,*' Miss 
Helen A. Ball; ** College Settlements m America,'* Mrs. William 
Harrington. Miss Ida Scudder, of Wellesley College, gave an enter- 
taining survey of the plans and achievements of the college settle- 
ments in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. An original poem was 
read by Mrs. Mary C. Harris. 

The People's Institute of Milwaukee, Wis., is conducting Extension 
work for that city with great success. A course of illustrated lectures 
upon electricity, given by local specialists, is drawing audiences of 
over three hundred, mainly working men. Through the efforts of the 
energetic superintendent, Mr. Fred. W. Speirs, a laige and enthusiastic 
class in draughting has been organized and placed under the instruc- 
tion of the Director of Manual Training at the High School. A 
recent lecture by Professor R. G. Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, met with appreciation and success. A course by Superin- 
tendent Speirs, on the Labor problem, at the First Unitarian Church, 
is in progress. The prospect for the work in Milwaukee and the State 
at large is reported to be excellent. 

The American Society has just issued a special pamphlet, entitled 
*' University Extension : Its Claim to Public and Private Support'* 
Its purpose is to acquaint persons who do not imderstand Univerrity 
Extension with the value and scope of the movement and with the 
needs of the society. Especial attention is called to the importance 
of endowing staff lectureships, so that lecturers of recognized ability 
may be sent to centres which are located at so great a distance from 
any established institution that they can be supplied only by the 
circuit system. Eleven of the twenty-six pages are given to quotations 
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from the public and private utterances of distinguished college 
presidents, Extension lecturers, and to quotations from business men 
and leading journals, showing the significance of the movement to the 
American people. The pamphlet can be obtained gratis on applica- 
tion to the general secretary. 

Readers of University Extension will be glad to learn that a 
new edition of the Handbook is just appearing from the press. The 
volume has been enlarged by the addition of an introduction by the 
president of the society, by tables showing the results of the work of 
the years 1890-1892, and by a carefully prepared index. The intro- 
duction is one of the strongest pleas ever made for popular interest in 
the movement. That it may be read as widely as possible, it is made 
the leading article in this number of the Journal, The Handbook is 
by general concession the best vade tnecum for students of the 
movement It should be in every household which claims an 
interest in higher education. Every local secretary and every serious 
Extension student should possess the book. 

The University Extension Reunion on the evening of Friday, April 
7, was an event of unusual interest Dr. R. G. Moulton delivered 
an address on University Extension. Short addresses were made 
by Provost Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, and by President 
Bdmimd J. James, of the American Society, and an illustrated lecture 
was delivered by Mr. W. Hudson Shaw. The meeting was held to 
welcome Dr. Moulton, who had already begun a short season of lectur* 
ing for the Society, and to speed the parting guest, Mr. Shaw» 
who, having completed his work for the season, sailed for England 
on Saturday, April 8. University Extension in America owes very 
much to the enthusiastic labors of these two eminent lecturers, and 
the reunion gave many pleasant evidences, aside from the overflowing 
attendance, that the debt is freely recognized. 

The recent sessions of the Seminary have been of great 
interest and profit Professor Pullerton has been conducting the 
work in psychology for several weeks past. Professor James is still 
discussing the educational system of Germany, and President 
De Garmo is still considering the science of instruction. Professor 
Patten, of the Wharton School, is giving a series of exceedingly sug> 
gestive lectures on economic ideals in education. Professor James, 
Mr. George P. James, and Mr. Powell, staff lecturer of the society^ 
have considered historical and theoretical questions in University 
Extension. The Seminary has listened with great pleasure to Mr. 
W. Hudson Shaw*s descriptions of the English experience. Hoa. 
William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, on 
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March 23, gave before the Seminary a careful statistical study of 
American education, with especial reference to the high-school 
problem. Mr. A. E. Winship, of the New England Journal of Edu- 
calion, and Dr. James MacAlister, of the Drexel Institute, are next 
on the program. 

The Secretary of the University of Toronto, Canada, on March 10, 
received the following report from the committee which it had 
appointed to inquire into, and report upon, the best means of promot- 
ing University Extension work. The report was submitted by Mr. 
William Houston. 

*' I. That work of the kind known as ' University Extension 
Courses * has been done for several years past in different cities of this 
province, generally under the auspices of permanent local organiza- 
tions, such as Mechanics' Institutes and Y. M. C. A. Associations. 

" 2. That there has been manifested recently in some of the places 
referred to a desire to obtain for the work done some form of academi- 
cal recognition similar to that extended by the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford to ' University Extension ' work in England. 

"3. That it is desirable in the interest of popular culture and in 
connection with this University to encourage the prosecution of such 
work in local centres under the auspices of such local organizations 
as may be foimd willing and able to carry it on efficiently, provided 
that no part of the cost of the lecture courses or of the class work in 
connection with them be thrown on the University. 

"4. That the most effective aid the University can render in carry- 
ing on the work will be (a) the formal appointment of approved 
lecturers ; (b) the approval of a topical syllabus of each proposed 
course ; (c) the appointment of examiners to act in association with 
the lecturers ; and {d ) the granting of certificates to those candidates 
who may be jointly recommended by the lecturer and examiner as 
worthy of such recognition. 

'* 5. That the matter dealt with in the report be referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of the Presidents of Toronto and Victoria Univer- 
sities, and the heads of Knox, Wycliffe and St. Michael's, and 
Professor Galbraith, with instruction to report to the Senate as to the 
best course to be pursued in the matter." 

A lecturers' conference was held at the general offices of the 
American Society, Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, on March 13. There 
were present the following officers and lecturers : President Edmund 
J. James, Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, Professor F. N. Thorpe, Pro- 
fessor A. W. Goodspeed, Rev. Beverley E. Warner, Professor J. 
H. Robinson, Professor Geo. S. Hull, Professor S. T. Skidmore, 
Professor E. P. Cheyney, Professor J. F.Johnson, Professor Simon N. 
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Patten, Professor O. C. S. Carter, Dr. Day, Dr. Newbold, Dr. J. Hill,. 
Mr. NicoUs, Mr. E. R. Johnson, Mr. W. F. Watson, Mr. Ware, Mr. 
L. P. Powell, Mr. M. G. Bmmbaugh, Mrs. Atwater, Mr. Oppenheinr 
Mr. Pancoast, Mr. Schlegelwilch, Mr. Munro, Mr. Harschburger, Gen- 
eral Secretary George F. James, and Lecture Secretary Edward T. 
Devine. Mr. E. E. Proper, Fellow in History of Harvard University, 
and Mr. D. C. Mains, Fellow of the College of the City of New York, 
were present on invitation ; as were also Mrs. Randolph, and Miss 
Head, of Germantown, and Dr. Francis E. White, Dr. C. H. Thomas, 
Mr. H. G. Thomas, Mr. C. D. Foss, Jr., Mr. C. E. Bushnell, Dr. Ida 
Wood, Miss M. P. Saunders Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia. 

Among the important questions discussed were the certi^cate 
scheme, the fortnightly system of lectures, and the scheme of co- 
ordination which had been submitted to the society by one of its 
most experienced lecturers, Professor F. N. Thorpe. No formal 
recommendations were made, but the spirited discussion and the 
interchange of exi>eriences will be of the greatest assistance to the 
committees charged with the final decisions of these perplexing ques- 
tions. Mt. Shaw argued earnestly in favor of the Oxford plan of 
bi-weekly lectures, with meetings of the students* association in the 
alternate week. There was developed a strong sentiment in favor 
of a trial of this system during the ensuing academic year. Nearly 
every one who was present participated in the discussion. The ideas 
which were most emphasized were the desirability of avoiding a too 
elaborate machinery in connection with the examination and certifi- 
cates, the urgent necessity of a strong students* association in each 
centre conducted by local talent, or, if necessary, by special class 
instructors sent out by the society for that purpose— the importance 
of the lecture not so much as a medium of instruction as a stimulus 
to study a means of suggest ng new ideas and opening new worlds 
of thought— and, finally, the desirability of securing as logical a 
sequence of courses as is compatible with the real mission of the 
University Extension lecturer as above defined. The conference, if it 
did not remove all practical difficulties, at least convinced every one 
who was present that there is a very earnest and able body of Exten- 
sion experts who appreciate those difficulties, and are patiently trying 
to eliminate them. On April 7 a conference of local committees and 
secretaries was held, which gave an opportunity for gathering the 
views and experiences necessary to supplement those gained in the 
lecturers* conference. A fuller report of the conference of local com- 
mittees will appear in the May number. It is essential to the Exten- 
sion system that there be the most complete understanding and the 
closest sympathy between these bodies. 
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44 A LTHOUGH in diflFerent countries the work of Univer- 
^ sity Extension tends to run on somewhat diflFerent 
lines, its aims and general methods are the same wherever it 
has taken root.'* Such is the opinion of the editor of the 
oflEcial organ of the Cambridge and London branches of the 
English movement, and I am convinced that the opinion is 
entirely sound. The aim of University Extension is every- 
where to provide ** systematic education of a university 
grade for adults at home/* or, as Mr. Arthiir H. D. Acland 
puts it, to aid people in learning ** not merely how to earn 
their living, but to live their life.'* Its method is every- 
where, in strict accordance with these aims, to provide 
instruction by university specialists, by means of systematic 
lectures and classes, and with all possible encouragement of 
the direct personal scrutiny of nature's secrets. The essen- 
tials of the movement are a lofty aim and tenacious pur- 
pose, scholarship and a high grade of teaching ability in 
the lecturers, and a general awakening to the fact that 
people do need to learn how to live their life as well as to 
earn their living. 

What part can a scheme of Examinations play in a great 
unselfish educational awakening, or if we insist that we are 
already awake, in a forward movement like that designated 
by the term Extension — to all people — of University Teach- 
ing f I tak^ it that the first radical divergence of the lines 
on which the work tends to run in England and America 
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respectively becomes apparent in the answer which would 
naturally be made in the two countries to this question. In 
America, nine out of ten of the friends of th^ movement, 
whether in the centres or in the tmiversities, would instinc- 
tively answer that Examinations can play at best only a very 
insignificant part. In England the first impulse, at least in 
the men of university training, would be to answer that 
Examinations are the essential and central feature. Instead 
of adducing proof that this answer might naturally be 
expected in advance of experience, it may be well to con- 
sider what the extent of the actual divergence in practice 
has been. In America there is t^us far an extremely simple 
examination scheme in vogue, and it has not become at all 
a prominent feature of the system. The lecturer himself 
prepares the questions. The date and place of the exami- 
nation are fixed by the lecturer and the class, usually on the 
last evening of the course. The papers submitted, after 
having been examined by the lecturer, are neither returned 
to the candidates nor, unless the lecturer himself so chooses, 
preserved on file. The lecturer may fix his own standard 
for the examination, may pass a very poor paper or reject a 
very good one. The certificate is issued on the sole recom- 
mendation of the lecturer. The lecturer is not present at 
the examination, the conduct of which is entrusted to the 
local secretary, with the result that there are various degrees 
of laxity in the enforcement of the conditions imposed by 
the general authorities. The system thus briefly outlined 
is no doubt one which might lend itself to gross abuse. 
The lecturer may shirk any careful examination of the 
papers sent him ; he may declare that a favorite student has 
passed when the paper does not deserve it ; he may prepare 
the questions hastily, making them too hard or too easy ; in 
his desire to make a creditable showing in the number of 
students, he may lower university standards, and thus bring 
discredit upon the whole movement. It depends much upon 
one's standpoint whether he call a system of this kind lax 
or merely flexible. 
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The English system ofifers at any rate a strong and, from 
one standpoint, a refreshing contrast. The examiner is 
never the lecturer, but is appointed by the University for this 
special duty. The lecturer has no voice in the framing of 
questions, though the examiner is supposed to have inspected 
the syllabus in order to gain some idea of the ground covered 
by the course. The certificate is issued on the sole recom- 
mendation of the examiner. It is, however, provided that 
none may be declared to have passed **with distinction*' 
except on joint recommendation of the lecturer and exam- 
iner. This provision, which at first sight looks like an 
important concession to the view that the lecturer, who has 
met the class six or twelve times, is better able to judge of 
the qualifications of candidates than the examiner who has 
never met them at all and has only one written paper on 
which to base his judgment, is found on closer inspection to 
be only another expression of the original examination idea. 
It is the doubtful candidates, those who fail to do themselves 
full justice on written examination, those who do not readily 
grasp the meaning of questions when terms are employed 
in the examination, as they are sure to be, which are not quite 
identical with those used by the lecturer in his course and 
the students in their discussions — ^these are the students who 
should receive the benefit of the lecturer's fuller knowledge 
of their real abilities. The students who are to receive 
** distinction " will get on very well. Concessions should be 
made, if anjrwhere, to those who have no hope of receiving 
this honor, but who do nevertheless deserve recognition for 
faithful and successfrd work, of which the examination does 
not show adequate evidence. 

The English system lends itself to an abuse which is none 
the less serious because a knowledge of it may be kept 
within a smaller circle than the possible abuses already 
referred to. It is clear that, unless we are to have utter 
anarchy, there must be some adaptation either of the 
examination to the course or of the course to the examina- 
tion. It is clear, further, that when the lecturer gives his 
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own examination it will be the examination and not the 
course that will be so adapted. It is not so clear a priori 
which of the two would happen when the examiner is other 
than the lecturer ; but the possibility is certainly open that the 
lecturer may be compelled to modify the work of his entire 
course in order to fit his students for the examination at the 
end of it. Courtesy requires that this objection be stated with 
great caution, as most English lecturers and all the exami- 
ners would indignantly deny that lecturers are at all handi- 
capped by the existing arrangement. Since the system 
prevailing within the university is entirely similar, and 
lecturers have from their undergraduate days stood in 
wholesome awe of the examiner as a person distinct from 
and able to dictate to their actual instructors, it is natural 
that they should not be over-sensitive to similar dictation 
themselves; yet one or two authentic instances might be 
cited, if the lecturers were willing that their names should 
be known, in which the examination, in spite of the lec- 
turer's protest, was given a rigidity which interfered seriously 
with the lecturer's efficiency. The lecturer was compelled 
to discuss subjects in which he was not interested, to 
acquaint his students with theories which he regarded as of 
no value, and in one instance even to draw conclusions 
which he believed to be erroneous, because he could in no 
other way prepare his students for the examination. 

I have no intention of denouncing this system for English 
extension work. It must be admitted that it is justified by 
the important practical consideration that on no other basis 
would the great tmiversities have given the movement their 
support. It is in entire harmony with English educational 
traditions. It must be said also that it is possible under 
such a system to watch minutely the details of the lecturer's 
work, and perhaps, though this is very doubtful, there may 
be in England a sufficient guarantee that the one who is set 
to watch will be able to decide more intelligently than the 
one who is watched what ought really to be taught and how 
it ought to be done. Another obvious incidental advantage 
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of the ** examination** system is that it sometimes interests 
in Extension teaching a man of reputation and learning who 
would not personally engage in the teaching, but whose 
reports as examiner will be watched with interest both by 
the candidates and by the University, and whose signature 
to the certificate will add to its value. If in this way the 
educational value of the examination can be increased, that 
is a positive gain, and on this ground a successful defence of 
the system might be made. 

But that the educational value is to be the test at all is pre- 
cisely the point which is entirely overlooked by those who 
would introduce an elaborate examination system where the 
local necessity which existed in England is absent. The 
examination should be given that form which will make it 
educationall}'' the most valuable instrument. Are we not 
extremely unwise if we do not avail ourselves of the first 
opportunity which has ever come to us of conducting a great 
educational movement in such a way as to reap the advan- 
tages of the examination as an educational agency without 
being hampered by its adventitious and annoying drawbacks. 
In America, with two possible exceptions, to which I shall 
refer later, the universities are not concerning themselves 
about the exact amount of knowledge gained by individual 
students in the Extension centres. They are rather rejoicing 
that a new opportunity for usefulness has presented itself and 
are willing, at least in the experimental years, to send out 
their lecturers with a general commission to do what they 
can of what they find on personal acquaintance needs to be 
done. This is altogether fortunate. The new opportunity 
which has come has been recognized, but the new freedom 
which is within reach and which is really essential to the 
best utilization of the new opportunity has not been fully 
realized, though in practice it has been to a considerable 
extent unconsciously embraced. 

Let us look the matter fully in the face. The lecturer 
may under our own system interpret the examination paper 
in the light of what he knows of the student's proficiency 
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from the weekly papers which he has received and from his 
participation in the class discussion. Again, the lecturer maj' 
make allowance, if he choose, for the conditions prevailing in 
a particular centre, setting an entirely difiFerent, even an easier 
set of questions than he has given elsewhere. If the exam- 
ination is given for the purpose of satisfying curiosity as to 
whether the people of one community are as bright as those of 
another, or if determining whether an Extension student can 
learn as much in six weeks as a regular university student, 
this is all wrong. If it is given for its educational value it 
may be entirely right. The abuses, if there are any, it is of 
course desirable to eradicate. It is simply a question of 
whether we shall rely upon mechanical methods of eradi- 
cating them, keeping on the force of lecturers men who will 
be guilty of such gross breaches of business and professional 
duty as are referred to at the beginning of this paper, or 
whether it would not be a better policy to eliminate the lec- 
turers, together with their shortcomings, acting on the policy 
of careful selection by the University faculties, then extensive 
discretionary powers, with strict responsibility for the wise 
exercise of those powers. 

It may not be so in England, but it would be ridicu- 
lous to assert that in America there is any difficulty in 
determining whether the responsibility has been met. The 
University Extension lecturer's work is done more com- 
pletely in the light of open day than that of any other 
teacher in the whole educational system, public or private. 
We may safely assume in the lecturer average honesty and 
fairness and in the very unusual case of the absence of either 
that the supervising authority will discover and correct the 
abuse. On these not very extravagant assumptions the 
practice which I prefer to call flexible rather than lax rests. 
The examination as a ' * test, ' ' in the ordinary sense, is simply 
entirely abolished. The examination as an additional edu- 
cational tool which, like the lecture, the syllabus, and the 
class, is to be used as best the teacher can in the interests 
of the student, remains. It may be used in any particular 
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locality in the way which the teacher's judgment most 
approves under the conditions which there prevail. 

To be sure, this is not the time-honored ** examination," 
which is as much a fetish in some parts of America as in 
England, and it may be objected that confusion will be 
caused by retaining an old name with a new meaning. This 
objection would be valid if it were entirely a new thing that 
is to be described. But the truth is, that in the hands of 
the best teachers when they conduct the examination of their 
own classes the examination has never been anything else 
than this. It is obvious without argument that an examiner 
who is a stranger to the class which he examines, and who 
does not know what ends ha\^ been sought by the instructor, 
cannot make the examination serve this educational end. 

The examination in the hands of the teacher may serve a 
three-fold educational purpose : (i) It may encourage. Even 
the indifferent student, without loss of dignity to the exam- 
ination, may be encouraged bj'* having the opportunity given 
him of writing on some of the questions more fully than he 
had expected to be able to write, either because they are 
easier, or, better still, because they are on subjects which 
have interested him. (2) It may emphasize. The examina- 
tion should be an authoritative and final statement from the 
lecturer to the student as to which of the multitude of sub- 
jects that have referred to are of chief importance. (3) It 
may reveal. It should be a revelation to the student of 
his own weaknesses— of the gaps in his knowledge, and of the 
deficiencies in the power of expression. It will, however, 
defeat its end in this respect if it seem to the student to 
reveal only deficiencies. It becomes then discouraging and 
loses, as a rule, its entire educational value. 

The considerations here advanced are in no sense final, 
they are intended only to show the pressing need for a 
theory of the examination which shall be developed from 
educational rather than administrative premises. 

The University Extension work carried on under the aus- 
pices of the University of the State of New York, and that 
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which is done by the University of Chicago approximate in 
form more closely to the English examination system than 
the Extension teaching in other parts of this country. In 
each case the examination is conducted or supervised by a 
person or committee appointed for that purpose. In New 
York the certificate or other credit is awarded on the basis 
of a standing ascertained by giving equal weight to the ex- 
amination and the weekly exercises — /. ^., the ten weekly 
exercises together count 50 per cent, and the examination 
50 per cent. This gives to the examination more oppor- 
tunity for usefulness than in the English system, but if the 
f)rinciples which I have attempted to establish are sound it 
still gives tmdue weight to the judgment of one who mtist 
base his opinion on a narrow foundation. In the University 
of Chicago there is nominally an examiner who must be satis- 
fied that the examination is of proper character, but the lec- 
turer practically sets his own examination and determines 
whether his students have * ' passed. * ' This persistence of the 
American idea in a system which is evidently framed to g^ve 
strict control of the Extension work to the university 
authorities is perhaps the most striking evidence of the 
almost complete emancipation of our progressive university 
instructors from the idea that the examination exists for 
some end which is outside of and superior to the educational 
welfare of the students under their charge. 

Nothing which I have said should be construed as a justi- 
fication for a lowering of university standards. It is en- 
tirely true that earnest students will be more attracted by 
a course of lectures which requires close application, and 
that they will come to the examination in greater num- 
bers if they are convinced that it is a serious matter, and 
that it will give them opportunity to exercise fully their 
intellectual powers. This is purely an educational consid- 
eration, and one of the greatest importance. 

Edward T. DEvine. 

Univtfsity of Ptnnsylvania , April, /8gj. 



SCIENCE AS A MEANS OF ENJOYMENT IN 

EVERY-DAY LIFE.* 



'X'HE accompanying papers on Botany and Biology were 
^ written for a meeting of the Philadelphia Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, the general subject of which was, 
* ' Science as a Means of Enjoyment in Every-day Life. ' * They 
are not intended, then, for specialists, nor are they meant to 
urge the advantages of Science over Literature as a pursuit, 
nor, except incidentally, to bring forward the disciplinary 
value of scientific study on the mind and on the character, 
the habits it should form of clear seeing, accurate recording, 
patient suspension of judgment until all the facts are known. 
Their aim is to suggest to busy men and women an over- 
looked means of refreshment and to show briefly how, to 
our present possessions, there can be added an unfailing, 
ever-enlarging resource exhaustless in pleasure. For the 
underlying thought in these papers is, that an elementary 
knowledge of science, sound and accurate as far as it goes, 
but regarded simply as an introduction to nature with all its 
thronging life, will open up large tracts of enjoyment full of 
wonder and fascinating interest. There is, too, the latent 
suggestion that a closer acquaintance with the phenomena 
of natiure will bring a more sensitive response to its beauty, 
a keener zest of appreciation for its myriad forms of loveliness. 
Mark Pattison, in his biography, traces the development of 
his own love for natiure through steps just such as these ; 
the account, unfortunately, is too long to quote. It tells, how- 
ever, of his early passion simply for collecting, then of the 

* Two papers selected from the program of the March meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnee, with an explanatory 
introduction by Dr. Ida Wood, in charge of the program. The paper on Biology 
was contributed by Dr. Harriet Randolph, and the one on Botany by Miss Helen 
Tuxbury. 
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gradual disclosure of the New World of fact that existed 
unsuspected about him, and of the delight in rural objects 
that grew within him and that passed insensibly into the 
more abstract poetic emotion. 

There is especial fitness in the publication in University 
Extension of papers containing suggestions such as these, 
for to impart just such' practical knowledge, to incite the 
student to observe for himself, to guide his independent eflFort 
and so to create for him new interests, new resources — all 
this is the very purpose of University Extension lectures. 
Science, indeed, seems to be peculiarly adapted to such 
courses ;* for one reason, the often-discussed continuity is in- 
evitable in courses like those in Botany or in Biology ; from 
the very nature of the subject these must start at the begin- 
ning of the story and follow on with the method. Science, too, 
is admirably adapted for a community interest, since it in- 
volves a comparison of the facts observed by each student, 
and the supplementing by one observer of the results of 
another, while it gives opportunity for each to make an inde- 
pendent contribution to the sum of information gained by 
the whole band of workers : even for the amateur observer 
there is in scientific observation something of the zest of 
discovery. 

One other thought is present throughout these papers — 
the value of Natural Science not merely as a part of their 
school education, but as a source of enjoyment for children. 
While the development of this suggestion must be left to 
the special papers, one cannot withhold a passing reference 
to the account given in Mr. Edward Everett Hale's delight- 
ful picture of **A New England Boyhood,*' of the part a 
home physical laboratory had in his boyish interests. What 
might not be done even with such a biological laboratory ! 
The sociologists tell us that the amusements are the most 
important formative influence in the life of the child, the 
measure of the culture attained by the man. No defence 

* Perhaps it may add to the force of this suggestion that it is made by a student 
of Iriterature, not of Science. 
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need be made, then, of this brief discussion of Science 

regarded simply as a means for enlarging our resources for 

enjoyment 

Ida Wood. 

Philadelphia, April, 1893. 



BIOLOGY. 

In agreeing to the suggestion to write a short paper on 
Biology as a means of enjo)rment in every-day life, I did so 
with the frank expression of my view that the study of 
Biology by any other than laboratory methods is impossible. 

Biology is one of the newest of the sciences, and therefore 
is one little understood by those that have not come directly 
into contact with it. " What is Biology ? '* and ** What do 
people do when they are studying Biology ? *' are almost the 
first questions when the subject is mentioned. The few 
minutes set apart for this topic, then, can perhaps be made 
to yield the greatest results if I attempt to show what 
Biology is and what is the nature of its problems; thus 
incidentally will appear the method of work and the place 
which Biology might take in our every-day life. 

Biology is not the science of life, as the etymology of the 
word suggests, for although we may say much about life, we 
cannot tell exactly what it is, and we know it only as it is 
manifested by living things around us. These living things 
are plants and animals. 

Not every part of either plant or animal is, however, alive ; 
on the contrary, much of the bulk of a tree is dead ; only a 
cylinder of cells near the circumference, and protected by 
the bark, lives from year to year, leaving each year within 
its charmed circle a greater number of cells that have ceased 
to live. In the animal, also, bone on the inside and the skin 
on the outside are entirely lifeless. In both cases, then, we 
must distinguish between what is now alive and what has 
lived and is now dead — that is to say, we must distinguish 
between the categories of living and lifeless. But whether 
living or lifeless, these parts are equally the product of the 
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vital activity of the living protoplasm or basis of life, and 
therefore come under the notice of the student of Biology. 

Biology, then, treats of the properties of matter in the 
living state ; it is the chemistry and the physics of living 
things ; for plant and animal, apart from consciousness, are 
machines for the performance of certain work, and like other 
machines are subject to certain definite laws. We find by 
investigation and experiment that the protoplasm, or essen- 
tial living substance, of both plants and animals manifests 
the same properties. While this is true of every plant and 
of every animal, we have no diflSculty for the most part in 
distinguishing plant from animal by the difiFerent modes of 
life in the two classes. As, however, we go down to the 
simplest forms, the members of the two kingdoms grow more 
and more alike, tmtil all distinction fades away ; and, as a 
matter of fact, there are very common and widely distributed 
species about which scientists are uncertain whether to assign 
them to the vegetable or to the animal kingdom. 

One of the latest results of advanced research has been to 
show that certain early stages in the development of the seed 
are exactly paralleled by early stages in the development of 
the egg of animals, and hence a direct relationship is de- 
duced. It is too soon to say whether the conclusion is to be 
accepted to the full, but it is certain that plant and animal 
are not set the one over against the other as are fire and 
water, but are rather the two great branches of a mighty 
river that has divided near its source. 

After it is understood that plant and animal are essentially 
alike and difier less than they resemble each other, for con- 
venience of further study we divide the subject into the two 
great classes of Botany and Zoology. 

Taking up Zoology, we are confronted by two lines, along 
which it may be pursued, two lines almost as necessary to 
each other as are the two rails of a track. These are, first, the 
study of form and structure, of the organs and their rela- 
tions ; and second, the study of the mode of action of these 
parts, the work they do — or. Morphology and Physiology. 
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Under the head of morphology or structure come the gross 
structure or Anatomy, and the microscopic structure of the 
tissues and cells composing them or Histology. Or if we 
study the developing animal and investigate all the changes 
through which it passes from the simple egg to the complicated 
state of full development, we are studying Embryology. If 
one views the animal kingdom as a whole likenesses and 
differences appear, and the final result is an arrangement 
into groups and sub-groups, or Classification. 

Biology, however, includes more than Morphology and 
Physiology and Embryology, which treat only of individual 
life ; it includes also the life of organisms in its totality, 
treating of the mutual relations of animals and of their dis- 
tribution over the earth's surface, of their mode of life, and 
of the action of the environment upon them. 

But perhaps you are wondering what relation all these 
things have to to-day's subject, to science as a source of 
enjoyment in every-day life, and how any and every one 
may take up such study without any previous preparation, 
or how without any knowledge of the subject one can begin 
such investigations or estimate the value of the results. 
Here I must frankly state that the greater part seems to me 
impossible, but I have thought it worth while to enumerate 
these points to bring out the fact that biological work is 
eminently practical, that it is to be done by observation and 
experiment, and is as impossible by reading and lectures only, 
as the study of medicine is by such methods. 

The public has been too prone to think of Biology as con- 
sisting of more or less cunningly-devised theories, and to 
consider itself quite capable of discussing these with the 
most learned specialists as soon as it had acquired the voca- 
bulary of scientific terms. Possibly, however, we are on the 
eve of a change. A distinguished English scientist has 
written : ** Biological problems are certainly before the pub- 
lic, and I hope that it is beginning to dawn upon the veriest 
Gigadibs of a literateur that the solutions of them are to be 
obtained by no book-learned speculation however ingenious. 
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but by patient appeal to Nature in the way of observation and 
experiment. I do not venture to say that America needs to 
be reminded of this really fundamental truth more than 
England does ; but, certainly, the greater proportion of new 
theories of the universe — gloriously unfettered by any ac- 
quaintance with realities — ^which periodically reach me, come 
from your side of the water, and I mourn over the waste of 
power and of ingenuity which might have been prevented 
by three months' work in a laboratory.*' 

Isolated and desultory study is likewise from another 
cause practically impossible, from the fact that any clear idea 
of the totality of the organic world can be gained only by 
the study of a great number of forms, many more than any 
one unacquainted with them could possibly know how to 
get together. In other words, laboratories with equipments 
of material and apparatus are essential for comprehensive 
and systematic study of Biology. 

If, however, I had only this to say I should certainly not 
have thought it worth while to occupy so much of your 
time. Although there is much that cannot be done by indi- 
vidual effort, there is much that can be done, some of which 
would be a great addition to our common fund of knowl- 
edge. I refer to observations of the habits and mode of 
life of animals, their relations to one another, the action of 
the environment upon them, and their distribution. That 
the commonest forms of life 3rield a rich return to him that 
knows how to question them is abundantly proved by such 
books as Darwin's on the earthworm. Sir John Lubbock's 
"Bees, Ants and Wasps," and Dr. McCook's ** Spiders." 
Equally scientific and more wonderful is the series of arti- 
cles by German naturalists on the relations between ants and 
plants in the tropics. But just as delightful are the obser- 
vations that any one may make for himself almost any day 
in almost any country neighborhood. 

The receiving of sight by the blind is scarcely more 
wonderful than the dawning upon us of the knowledge of 
the living world about us. How many know the charm of 
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the coming of the birds in spring ? To those that do not I 
should like to recommend the spending of half an hour 
every morning after breakfast, with an opera glass, in the 
edge of the nearest thicket ? Has any one here ever watched 
the colonies of ants under an old cherry tree? Who has 
listened to the boring of bumble bees in wooden walls ? or 
knows what wasps do in unused attics as they fly in and out 
through the broken panes? In those delightful reading 
books for children, entitled ** Seaside and Wayside ** — which 
would form not a bad starting point for older beginners in 
science — the author asks the boys and girls : ** Do you know 
that there are cities on your path to school and under the 
trees in your garden ? Do you know that homes with many 
rooms in them hang in the branches over your head ? Do 
you know that what you call * little bugs ' hunt and fish, 
make paper, saw wood, are masons and weavers, and feed 
and guard and teach their little ones? " 

In investigation into this sort of thing, it is only the first 
step that costs ; every succeeding one more than pays for 
itself. 

But can this sort of thing be done by people in general ? 
Tq give some instances that have come to my notice, col- 
lections of insects have been made by a busy professor of 
mathematics as a relaxation ; in collecting, he spent time in 
the open air, and had an object for walks into the country or 
for trips ; at one time, indeed, he went as far as Normandy 
for a choice beetle. It has been done by children who made 
collections of everything that could be preserved, and eagerly 
listened to all that they could hear about their specimens. 
Pages might be written on the value of this work for 
children, from almost every point of view ; for the pleasure 
at the time, for the cultivation of a happy disposition, for 
the advantage of a habit of observation and of the knowl- 
edge thus acquired as an aid in making them intelligent men 
and women. Childhood is the natural time for observing, 
and to deprive one of the opportunity is like laming him for 
life. I have known college girls that were called from their 
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books by the songs of the birds, and of fashionable young 
ladies collecting water beetles. I know even of a man whose 
mind is so affected that he needs a companion, who never- 
theless occupies his time in exploring the fauna of the 
mountain lakes of his country. His papers are published in 
one of the leading scientific journals of Germany. 

If one does not know how to begin, and wants to get into 
the spirit of it, let him see how others have done it by read- 
ing such books as **The Naturalist of the La Plata.'* pub- 
lished last year, or White's *' Selbome," written more than 
a hundred years ago. The latest editor of this classic, him- 
self a naturalist, says: ** White was a true student of all 
created things, lynx-eyed, quick to observe accurately, and 
patient to interpret the meaning of facts brought under his 
notice. The same facts that White saw and recorded still 
exist around us at the present time ; the birds come and go 
at the same dates as did their ancestors a century ago ; the 
rabbits, hedgehogs, rats, bats, snakes, mice, etc., still keep 
up their old, old customs, unaltered and unchanged. . . . 
The waters teem with life ; the earth is populated by crea- 
tures innumerable ; some live on the mountains, some on the 
plains, some in the forest, some in the desert ; to observe the 
habits of all living things that came under his notice was 
White's delight f and rest assured that if we — like White — 
love animals, commonly called dumb because we cannot 
understand their language, we shall never experience the 
feeling of solitude." 

Harriet Randolph. 

March ji, 1893. 

BOTANY. 

Some one, I think Charles Kingsley, has said, * * When I was 
young it was the fashion to know a few things, and know them 
well. Now, one must know many things, and very little 
about any of them.** Whether we agree with this state- 
ment or not, it is certainly true that many more subjects 
demand our attention nowadays, and since it is impossible to 
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know all equally well, some must be slighted, or at best but 
superficially studied. What thus to slight is daily becoming 
a more and more puzzling question. 

In the department of Science, especially, is it true that a 
superficial or elementary knowledge is what most of us must 
content ourselves with, and those who have missed even this 
have lost something which makes nature more enjoyable, 
and helps to interpret some of her ever varying moods, 
besides increasing our own pleasures and broadening our 
faculties. 

The growing feeling that children should be instructed in 
the beginnings of science and taught to use their eyes in the 
world about them needs no defence. Among the sciences 
there is none that appeals to them more directly than Botany. 
An instance showing the increase in interest in this direction 
is the issuing of a circular by the Wayne Horticultural 
Society ofiering prizes for the best collection of wild flowers 
from this vicinity, competitors for the difierent prizes to be 
under twenty, sixteen or twelve years of age. But I have 
often heard it said, **Do you expect me to study Botany 
and find pleasure in that stupid science where one pulls 
lovely flowers to pieces for the sake of giving them ugly 
I<atin names ! ** Whoever thinks that this is the end and 
aim of Botany has both misconceived its object and missed 
its greatest pleasures. 

Let such a one walk out into the woods some spring day 
and learn a few secrets of Nature. See how she takes care of 
the lovely spring flowers through the long cold winter under 
a sheltering garment of dead leaves. Consider how the 
fragrant arbutus gives us its beautiful flowers fi-om under 
a covering of snow, because the buds of its flower clus- 
ters were formed last fall, and so, like a tidy house-wife, 
doing some of its work beforehand, it comes forth ready 
dressed in its spring garments before the other flowers have 
thought about stirring frotn winter quarters. Look at the 
prudent crocuses, tulips and hyacinths, and see how their 
ugly brown storehouses contain just the right sort of food to 
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nourish and develop those gorgeous blossoms which so 
delight and cheer us with the promise of summer to come. 
All this, too, when other plants are just awakening, or sending 
out their first little delicate root-feelers to inquire if it is yet 
time and safe to venture forth. Who that examines a horse- 
chestnut bud is not struck with wonder and admiration at 
the way in which the tiny flower and leaf bud, formed in the 
fall, is protected in its woolly and gummy covering from the 
cold, wet winter, that it may burst forth in the first warm 
days of April. Watch the first pussy willows and see how 
they will develop into longer yellow catkins, which, exam- 
ined closely, prove to be really multitudes of stamens, 
crowded with yellow pollen, waiting for the kind offices of 
wind and insect to waft it to yonder long green catkin on a 
neighboring willow, so fulfilling its destiny of fructification. 
Where does all this fairy wool, brown, soft as fleece, come 
from ? Perhaps that little fern, just unrolling its spiral bud, 
could tell you. 

This is but a glimpse of the wonders only waiting for an 
observant eye to discover. But the question comes : How 
shall those who lead a busy life, and who were educated 
before Ae time when Sciences were brought within the reach 
of the every-day world, how shall they obtain a knowledge 
of Botany sufficient to increase their enjo5rment in nattne ? 
The true way to study Botany is to go out into the fields and 
look about you. Begin in spring, when vegetable life is 
just awakening, and discover for yourself some of Nature's 
secrets. In the words of the famous Squeers : ** B-o-t^ bot, 
/-/-«, tin, bottin, n-e-y^ ney , bottinney , a knowledge of plants. 
When a boy has learned that bottinney means a knowledge 
of plants, he goes and knows 'em.'* So, like that poor boy, 
weed your garden, •nly ** with a difference." 

As aids to an elementary knowledge of the subject I would 
suggest certain books : As a text-book and constant com- 
panion I have found none better than Asa Gray's ** School 
and Field-book of Botany," revised edition. The first part 
is concerned with plant life in general, and the second with 
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descriptions of the flowers themselves. For the more diffi- 
cult sedges, ferns and mosses, you will have to go to his 
** Manual of Botany," as only a few of the simpler kinds are 
included in the first mentioned book. But as the others are 
too difficult for beginners to grapple with there will be little 
need of the Manual. 

Do not be discouraged if you find a flower differing from 
the exact description given in the book. Remember that 
flowers like persons are individuals, and sometimes show 
individual traits and peculiarities. Apropos of this, a lady 
once wrote to the late Professor Gray complaining that his 
description did not fit a certain flower. '' Madam," he said 
in reply, **the chief trouble of my life has been that I 
have been unable to persuade the flowers to grow according 
to my descriptions." For general reading, nothing can be 
more delightful than Grant Allen's books, "Colin Clout's 
Calendar." ** Vignettes from Nature," "The Color of 
Flowers," ** Flowers and their Pedigrees," Ruskin's ** Pros- 
erpina" and Fanny Bergen's "Glimpses at the Plant 
World," are charming books. Read also John Burrough's 
books. Nearly all of them have something of birds and 
insects as well as flowers, but they bring us all the nearer to 
nature for that. In his " Fresh Fields " a Glance at British 
Wild Flowers is specially interesting, as he compares them 
with our own. "A Taste of Maine Birch," "A Spring 
Relish," "A Bunch of Herbs," etc., all bring us the breezy 
odor of the country. His essays on the Strawberry and the 
Apple canqpt fail to add to one's enjo3anent of those fruits. 
Some of his delightful essays on the bees and their habits 
throw much light on the construction of flowers, and the use- 
fulness of bees in canying pollen. So well, by the way, do 
scientific farmers understand this latter fact that they now 
place their bee-hives in, or near, their vegetable gardens. 

But remember that, after all, books are but the dry bones 
of the subject, and as "faith without works is dead," so 
books without frequent study of the flowers themselves is 
but a Barmecide feast. 
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Begin your outdoor researches early, for the first flowers 
to make theu* appearance are not only the loveliest and 
daintiest, but they are also simplest in construction. By the 
first or second week in April you may expect to find hepa- 
tica, blood-root, spring beauties, etc., and these are followed 
by others in quick succession until summer is upon us. 

Visit the Park and Horticultural Hall, and don't forget 
that delightful old Bartram's Garden, recently made a pos- 
session of the city of Philadelphia. If you live in this cit>' 
and cannot go to the woods, visit the old market women 
at the Twelfth Street Market, Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings. As many of these market women live in New 
Jersey, the home of many rare and curious plants, they 
often bring in the early spring flowers, and will make a 
special effort to do so if desired. They have often brought 
me the ctuious pitcher plants and rare Pixie moss. Remem- 
ber that to study a flower properly you should have root, 
stem and leaf, and should know something of its habitat. 

Many opportimities like those to which I have referred 
will no doubt suggest themselves as you study the subject- 
It is a study which cannot fail to reveal to you mines of 
unexplored treasures and renew a hundredfold your enjoy- 
ment of the world about you. 

Helen Tuxbury, 

March tt, tSgj. 
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Paut II. — Consumption. 

V. Thk Standard of Living. — ^The standard of living 
is a collective term for the necessaries, comforts and luxuries 
EFFECT OF which are within reach at a given time, and 
STANDARD which are so related to each other that none can 
ON INCOME, be dropped without lessening the amount of 
pleasure to be obtained from the others and so check- 
ing general prosperity. The standard of living directly de- 
termines not only wages in the narrower sense but all forms 
of personal income, except those which, like interest on inher- 
ited capital, are fixed almost solely by causes external to 
man's personal activity. The income of an individual 
producer is determined in some instances by the stand- 
ard of the class of producers to which he belongs 
rather than by his own personal standard. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of producers who have little capacity 
for initiating new enterprises and for acting independently 
of the co-operation of their fellows. Without entering fur- 
ther into questions of distribution it may be admitted that 
other causes unite with the standard of living to cause high 
or low wages, though there is no other influence so powerful 
or direct in determining whether income shall be great or 
small ; and it may be admitted that the effects of the standard 
of living are more immediate and obvious in the case of the 
more intelligent and energetic producers, though a modifica- 
tion of the standard is essential to any permanent improve- 
ment in the economic condition of even the most helpless 
and degraded classes. 

If to the standard of living is to be assigned so important 

a function as is implied in classing it foremost among the 

HOW STAND- influences which determine income and thus 

ARD IS DE- determine what degree of prosperity is to be en- 

TBRMiNED. joyed, it becomes a clear duty to ascertain how 
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the standard itself is determined. The standard is high if it 
includes a relatively great variety of commodities ; if these 
commodities satisfy intense wants so that their utility is 
relatively g^eat ; if the relations established among the 
commodities have become so intricate and the bonds connect- 
ing them to each other so numerous that every commodity 
is held in the standard by the greatest possible number of 
separate associations. But what conditions are favorable to 
this greater variety, higher utility, and more intimate associ- 
ation ? The answer is found in certain of the primary laws 
of consumption already developed. All those commodities 
will be included in the standard of living which have as 
great a surplus of utility over cost as the original food supply 
has at the same time. Commodities are chosen in the order 
of their surplus utility. Even in the earliest stages of social 
development several articles of food will be chosen because 
they are imperatively demanded by the system. The begin- 
ning will be made with those articles which can be produced 
at the lowest cost. Utility is uniform because the tastes are 
not sufficiently developed to permit any great preference for 
one commodity over another while differences in cost are so 
marked that the relative amount of surplus utility is deter- 
mined almost solely by these differences. In cold countries 
one or two articles of clothing will be urgently desired for 
similar reasons. The standard includes simplythe few arti- 
cles of food and clothing that have the highest surplus 
utility. The standard will be low, /. ^., but few necessaries, 
scarcely any comforts and no luxuries will be enjoyed, be- 
cause in the economic order of consumption there are a few 
commodities which have a large surplus, all other com- 
modities having little or no surplus, because of their low 
utility or more frequently because of their high cost. The 
first imperative condition therefore of an improvement in the 
standard of living is a modification of the economic order of 
consumption. 

In the propositions concerning consumption* the different 

1 December University Extension, 1892. 
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methods in which the economic order of consumption is 
CHANGBS IN modified were indicated. The method which 

BCONOMic would obviously come earliest into operation is 
ORDBR. the one first enumerated, a change in the relative 
cost of producing different commodities. Any change which 
would bring a commodity of equal utility nearer to the cost 
level of the articles already in the standard would be a favor- 
able condition to an increase in variety. A change in appe- 
tite affords a condition quite as favorable if it reduces the 
undue surplus on articles already consumed by a decrease of 
appetite, or if it increases the number of commodities avail- 
able by the opposite process of bringing the utility on a new 
commodity far above its cost. After the change in appetite 
it is found that some new article of food satisfies so keen a 
taste that its high cost is no longer an obstacle to its entering 
the standard. More common than either of these simplest 
processes is the more complex process of the formation of 
new complements by the substitution of positive for negative 
or neutral utilities, the elimination of discordant elements, 
changes in the imputation of utility. The standard is im- 
proved when that which gives pleasure is substituted for 
that which had been used from necessity, having cost as 
much but having been incapable of affording any positive 
degree of enjoyment. Each hour's labor devoted to the pro- 
duction of the new commodity yields a greater return than 
before. There is now additional motive for undertaking the 
labor. The standard is higher and income is correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Every stage of social prog^ss is marked by the transfor- 
mation of luxuries into necessaries. In a progressive society 

,,^„„,^^ luxuries are those commodities which stand in the 

LUXURIES. 

outer court about to enter the standard of life.* 
Mention has already been made of the natural tendency to 
attribute most of the pleasure derived from a group of com- 
modities to those elements last added to the consumption. 

1 Luxuries are defined by Professor Patten as articles that the civilized man must 
have to keep disagreeable associations from destroying the utility of necessaries. 
—Dynamic Economics, p. 131. 
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These are the elements that are vaguely termed luxuries. 
Unpleasant associations cluster aroimd the more primitive 
pleasures. The consumer is strongly inclined to satisfy his 
needs without resorting to the commodities which he once 
enjoys but now detests because of the changes in himself. 
This desire to avoid disagreeable associations leads to a 
keener appreciation of the pleasure to be derived from a com- 
plement from which they are entirely absent. The new 
commodities are made to enter the standard with a high 
degree of utility imputed to them because they enable the 
consumer to receive the full effect of pleasant impressions 
and to avoid the disagreeable associations if they exist. 
The new standard may have greater or less expense than 
the old. If it has less there will be a direct motive to im- 
prove it still further. If the expense of the new standard 
be greater than that of the old, the consumer will not 
throw out the new articles but will strive to increase his pro- 
ductive power or, failing that, will either by limiting the size 
of his family or in some other way, set causes at work which 
will ultimately cause a complete readjustment of society to 
the new standard. 

To recapitulate : If the economic order of consumption is 
such that a few articles are used practically to the exclusion 
RECAPiTu- of all others because of their low comparative 
LATioN. cost, then a change in the economic order of con- 
sumption is an imperative condition of any improvement. Un- 
til other things are as cheap as rice in India, as the potato in 
Ireland, as Indian com bread and bacon in some sections of 
our Southwestern States, the standard of diet in those places 
will be low. Let a number of articles have nearly the same 
degree of siut)1us over cost and the first favorable condition 
is secured. If social changes then effect a decrease of the 
intenser appetites the increase of variety is a.ssured. The 
articles before consumed can no longer be taken in large 
quantities, and when productive power is increased or new 
economies introduced, the tendency will be to choose the new 
commodities which bj' the modification of the economic order 
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of consumption are brought within reach of the consumer. 
The standard of life includes those articles only which are 
brought above the margin of consumption by such changes 
as give them a surplus equal to the surplus on those articles 
of food, shelter and clothing which are ranked among the 
necessaries of life. 

VI. Conclusion. — ^To the student who is unaccustomed 
to the technical terms of economic discussions but is inter- 
pRACTiCAi, ^ted in the practical problems of constmiption 
APPLicA- and production, even such elementary explan- 
TioNS. ations as are contained in the foregoing paragraphs 
may seem to be too formal and theoretical for application to 
actual conditions. The doctrines that income is fixed by the 
standard of living, that increase in the variety of consump- 
tion is conditioned on a decrease of the intenser appetites, 
that the utility of a group is greater than the sum of the 
utilities of its members, that progress is secured by the grad- 
ual substitution of new complements for the older and less 
harmonious complements, doctrines which are boldly deduced 
from the fundamental and sufficiently well established facts 
revealed by inductive study of human society, are yet too 
unfamiliar for them to seem concrete and real. They are, 
however, in close harmony so far as their practical applica- 
tion is concerned, with those teachings which are instinctively 
recognized as sound even when unfortified with economic 
or philosophical reasoning. A decrease in the cost of com- 
modities, a discovery of some new mechanical process, a 
change in the habits of consumers, make possible a higher 
level of living for all who have an assured income of stipu- 
lated amount. Will the income now be reduced to correspond 
with the cheaper cost of living, or, will the advantage of the 
change be retained by the general body of consumers ? For 
nine-tenths of the world this is a momentous question. The 
advantage will be retained if the standard of living is modi- 
fied, not otherwise. Unless the pleasures which are now 
brought within reach are bound to each other by a multitude 
of new associations, and the whole consumption adjusted to 
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the new conditions, its advantages will slip away into the 
hands of shrewd monopolists and unscrupulous dealers. 
Better choice of food, abstinence from stimulants, a heavier 
demand for suitable clothing, an insistence on ample housing 
facilities are essential elements in the improvement of the 
standard. Not less important than th^se is such education 
and training as shall enable the consumer to judge more 
accurately of the value of the simpler works of Uterature, 
music and art. **It is not a question simply of choosing 
the good instead of the bad, but of choosing the best instead 
of the good.'* The person who is without any canons by 
which to 'judge of a picture, or a musical performance, is 
deprived of a large part of the benefit which he might get 
from even a small income, and is deprived of that barrier 
which might have prevented a reduction of his income to 
the level of actual necessaries. The consumer who sees no 
difierence between the trivial doggerel and literary master- 
piece is at a distinct disadvantage of the same kind under 
which the laborer is placed who uses but a single article of 
diet and has in his wardrobe but a single dilapidated suit. 
Those consumers whose ideals are high, whose tastes are 
developed harmoniously, and whose demands call for a wide 
variety of physical, mental and social resources, will win a 
commanding place in the unconscious economic struggle 
which continually goes on. Their income will be larger, 
their distribution fairer, their productive power g^reater. The 
considerations that have been presented have an interest not 
academic merely, but intensely practical and human. 

Edward T. Devine. 

Unntrstty of Pennsylvania y March ^ iSgj. 



NOTES. 

Dr. Geo. E. Reed, President of Dickinson College, delivered a very 
thoughtful lecture before the students of the Chambersburg Local 
Centre, on April 3, on " The Workingman's Discontent : Its Causes 
and Remedies." 

^ The lessons on Economics are brought to a close with this number. 
The two great departments of Production and Consumption have been 
briefly covered in the eleven lessons. Any of the back numbers may 
be obtained on application. 

The Oxford Gazette notes with some concern the rising demand for 
Mr. Shaw's services in America, and remarks that the pleasure of 
English Extension students at the news of Mr. Shaw's success would 
be spoilt by any rumor of his further absence from England. 

The official list of Lecture^ourses for 1893-94 was issued May i. 
Two copies will be sent to each centre of the American Society. For 
additional copies the price is twenty-five cents. It is hoped that all 
centres will have made their selection of courses for the ensuing 
academic year by June i. 

Professor Richard G. Moulton closed, on Tuesday, April 18, his 
courses in Philadelphia and vicinity on the Literary Study of the Bible. 
They have been a success, measured by every standard. Much interest 
was manifested in the supplementary course of three lectures given 
by special arrangement in Association Hall on Methods of Literary 
Criticism. In these lectures Professor Moulton defended with great 
ingenuity and force his well-known inductive method of literary 
criticism and interpretation. 

The London University Extension Journal reprints from the Pro- 
ceedings of the First National Conference the paper presented by a 
staff lecturer of the American Society on "The University Extension 
Class." The editor adds to the discussion a page of editorial com- 
ment. As the Oxford Gazette had previously reprinted this article it 
may be inferred that it discusses a question which is as much alive in 
England as in America. The editor of the Journal is inclined to 
favor the class before rather than afler the lecture, and favors the 
exclusion of those who do not send in written exercises. 

The ^ndon Journal publishes a table of comparative statistics for 
the se^'ion of 1891-92 which, as the editor justly remarks, **are 
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no less instructive than remarkable." They seem to indicate 
that courses of ten or twelve lectures yield a percentage of 
persons who pass the final examination which is from two to three 
times as high as the percentage of those who pass the exam- 
ination after courses of six lectures. In the opinion of the 
Journal it would naturally be expected that the number of 
students who do regular paper-work for the lecturer and enter 
the final examination would be larger in the case of the short 
courses than in that of the longer ones which necessarily cover more 
ground. This expectation would be strengthened by the fact that in 
the shorter courses the lectures are delivered at fortnightly intervals, 
so that the periods of study are as long as in the twelve lecture 
courses. The statistics published, however, indicate the exact oppo- 
site. The figures themselves will be found interesting : 

Comparative Statistics por the Session 1891-92. 
Excluding Courses in connection with County Councils. 



Branch. 


• 

No. of 
Courses. 


Attendance. 


No. of Candi- 
dates who 
pass Pinal 

Examination. 


Percentage of 

persons 
attending who 

pass Pinal 
Examination. 


Cambridge, 
Loudon, . . 
Oxford, . . 


108 
(AH of 10 or 
12 Lectures.) 

128 
(All of 10 or 
12 Lectures.) 

172 

Mostly of 

6 Lectures. 


9.429 
10,510 

19.361 


1,491 
1,204 

1,020 


15.8 

II.4 

5.2 

• 



The editor of the Journal draws from these figures the inference 
that " the more strenuotis work attracts earnest students in larger 
numbers than the lighter work. ' * The impartial observer will wonder, 
however, whether the data are sufficiently complete to justify this 
conclusion. Is it not possible that the London and Cambridge lec- 
turers care more about the examinations and the serious study while 
the Oxford lecturers are striving rather to affect the general life of 
the community by interesting classes of people who cannot without 
great difficulty qualify themselves for examination ? It would be a 
source of satisfaction, however, to have it fully demonstrated that the 
results shown by the tables are due to the cause assigned. 



THE SUMMER MEETING OF 1893. 



Thirty-seven applications for enrollment have been received from 
a single centre. 

Partial list of lecturers in the Summer Meeting is given on third 
cover page of this number. 

Pull announcement of the Summer Meeting courses, with blank 
application for enrollment, will be sent to any address on request 

The price of general ticket admitting to all courses of the Summer 
Meeting has been fixed at Ten Dollars. It is estimated that the 
entire expense for board and tuition need not exceed Thirty-five 
Dollars. 

An examination will be held in aU courses of five or more lectures* 
Those who pass successfully will receive the regular primary certifi- 
cate of the Society. None will be admitted to the examination except 
those who do the reading and paper- work required by the lecturer in 
charge. 

Several Summer Meeting scholarships, each of the value of $2$, 
have been established by friends of the movement. These scholarships 
are open to general competition. A circular setting forth the con- 
ditions in accordance with which scholarships will be awarded will 
be sent on application. 

A limited number of ladies will be given accommodations for 
the Summer Meeting in the hall of residence of the Graduate Depart- 
ment for Women. In location and equipment this building offers 
many superior advantages. In assigning the rooms of this building 
preference will be given until June i to local secretaries and members 
of local committees. Terms made known on application to the 
Director. 

Music teachers and students of the theory of music will be 
interested in the announcement of the course in Harmony by Dr. 
Hugh A. Clark, Professor of Music in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Provision will be made for regular class work. With classes 
and concerts, the course is one of twenty-two hours. The general 
ticket, price |io, admits to this course. Outlines of the course with 
subjects of lectures will be sent to any address. 
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Although this session groups its work as fiar as possible around the 
subject of American History, the field of European History has not 
been neglected. The instruction covers thirty-five hours, and is 
arranged in such sequence as to yield the best possible results. Pro- 
fessor James Harvey Robinson, with whose ideas on the general 
subject of History readers of University Extension are already 
familiar, will give the central course, and conduct the seminary of 
history. 

The two ideas which have controlled the formation of the pro- 
gram of the Summer Meeting are — i. A co-ordination of courses in each 
of the larger departments : History, Science (Botany and Biology), 
etc. ; 2. A sufficient number of courses to permit an elective system 
of the kind that has proved of so great advantage in the higher 
institutions themselves. The great central subject of the Meeting 
this year is the Culture History of the American people, and the 
excursions to places of historical and scientific interest are an essen- 
tial feature of the month's work. 

College instructors and graduates who intend to enter the teaching 
profession will find the Simmier Meeting courses on,educationid 
problems, University Extension, and educational administration, of 
great professional value. Attention is invited particularly to the 
courses by Dr. R. D. Roberts, Dr. Edmund J. James, Dr. Charles De 
Garmo, Dr. A. E. Winship, and Dr. W. T. Harris (if able to be 
present). The University Extension office will be open during the 
month, and every facility given to visiting college instructors or 
students to acquaint themselves with the methods of University 
Extension work employed by the lecturers and officers of the society. 

The Summer Meeting is fortunate in the Department of Literature 
in having secured the services of Professor Henry A. Beers, of Yale 
University, author of "Initial Studies in American letters," 
** Century of American Literature," etc.; Dr. Edward Waldo Emer- 
son, author of '* Emerson in Concord ;** Professor Felix E. Schelling, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, author of *' Poetic and Verse 
Criticism of the Age of Elizabeth,** **Gascoigne, '• etc; Dr. W. Clark 
Robinson, who has given over thirty courses of University Exten- 
sion lectures in Pennsylvania ; Professor W. P. Trent, of the 
University of the South ; Mr. J. H. Penniman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania ; Rev. Beverly E. Warner, of Christ Church, 
Bridgeport, and Colonel Homer B. Sprague, of California. 

Professor Edward A. Ross, of Cornell University, recently elected to 
the Chair of Economics in the Iceland Stamford Jr. University, will 
lecture to Summer Meeting students on University Extension 
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teaching of Economics. Professor Ross has been one of the 
most successful lecturers on this subject in both Indiana and New 
York, and has had large and most enthusiastic audiences. He is 
moreover, one of the most original contributors to Economic Science. 
A gratifying evidence of the esteem in which he is held by his 
associates is to be found in his election in 1892 as Secretary of 
the American Economic Association, made vacant by the resignation 
of Professor Richard T. Ely. The proposed lecture will be of interest 
to all who care for the spread of economic knowledge among the 
people. 

The society has especial pleasure in announcing a visit for 
the second week of the Summer Meeting from Dr. R. D. Roberts, 
Secretary to the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. Dr. Roberts will be present from July 10 to July 15, 
and, besides the lectures promised on special features of the 
University Extension movement, is expected to discuss the more 
general educational problems which are now agitating England 
and other parts of the United Kingdom. His intimate knowl- 
edge of these problems, gained by experience at Cambridge and 
London, will lend great interest to the conclusions which he may 
have reached. In England all three grades of systematic education, 
elementary, secondary and higher, are in a state of ferment and 
change, and students of educational problems in other countries are 
watching the outcome with the greatest interest. 

The following courses in the Summer Meeting have each five or 
more lectures : — Dr. Edward Eggleston, Culture History of the Amer- 
ican People (eight lectures) ; Dr. J. S. Billings and Dr. A. C. Abbott, 
Quarantine ^ Public Hygiene and Private Sanitation (twelve lectures) ; 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, Harmony and Counterpoint (twelve lectures) ; 
Dr. Charles De Garmo, Apperception Theories of Pedagogy (ten lec- 
tures) ; Dr. B. L. Robinson, Biological Relations of Plants to Each 
Other and to Animals (ten lectures) ; Dr. J. H. Robinson, Renais- 
sance and Reformation (ten lectures) ; Dr. Edward T. Dcvine, 
University Extension (ten lectures) ; Dr. G. W. Smith, English 
Philosophers of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (five lectures) ; 
Professor W. H. Mace, United States History (five lectures) ; Rev. Dr. 
S. D. McConnell, History of American Christianity (five lectures) ; 
Rev. Beverly E. Warner, Literature (five lectures) ; Dr. R. D. Roberts, 
English Educational Problems (five lectures). 

Shorter courses of four, three, or two lectures will be given by Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Beers, of Yale Univerwty ; Mr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of 
Huntingdon Nox'mal College ; Professor Edward P. Cheyney, of the 
University of Pennsylvania ; Rev. S. W. Dike, of Aubumdale, Mass.; 
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Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, of Concord, Mass. ; Miss Freeman, of 
the Philadelphia College Settiement ; Dr. M. J. Greenman, of the 
Wistar Anatomical Institute ; Professor E. M. Hyde, of I^ehigh Uni- 
versity; Dr. Edmund J. James, President American Society ; Professor 
Joseph French Johnson, of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy ; Mr. Arthur Kaiser, Extension Lecturer of the University 
of the State of New York ; Professor J. B. McMaster and Mr. Dana 
C. Munro, of the University of Pennsylvania ; Mr. J. H. Penniman 
and Mr. Lyman P. Powell, Lecturers of the American Society ; Mr. 
Jacob Riis, of the New York Sun, author of "How the Other Half 
Lives," "Children of the Poor,'* etc ; Dr.W. Clark Robinson, formerly 
of Durham University; Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, of the United 
States Civil Service Commission ; Professor Felix E. Schelling, of the 
University of Pennsylvania ; Dr. Isaac Sharpless, President Haverford 
College ; Col. Homer B. Sprague, late President University of South 
College ; Professor W. P. Trent, of the University of the South ; Pro- 
fessor Stephen B. Weeks, of Trinity College (N. C) ; Mr. Talcott 
Williams, of the Philadelphia Press ; Dr. A. E. Winship, of the New 
England Journal of Education ; Mr. R. A. Woods, of A.ndover House 
Settlement, Boston ; Dr. W. P. Wilson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Single lectures will be given by Professor John Fiske, author of 
•'Discovery of America," etc. ; Professor Edward A. Ross, of Cornell 
University ; Professor Robert W. Rogers, of Dickinson College ; Mr. 
Harry C. Thayer; Rev. Russell H. Conwell, and others. Musical 
programs and concerts will also be arranged. 



University Extension. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE TEACHERS 

IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



ACCORDING to the last report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania has 25,339 teachers in 
the public schools. Of these only 195 are graduates of col- 
leges. Upwards of twenty-five thousand have, therefore, 
never had the benefit of training in our higher institutions 
of learning, and very few, indeed, have enjoyed the invigor- 
ating influence of university life. Although 4025 were edu- 
cated in academies or seminaries and 6019 attended normal 
schools, yet this training, however thorough and excellent 
it may have been, differs widely in spirit, method and sub- 
stance from the culture derived from the freer, broader and 
larger life of a real university. If an academy or a normal 
school aims to be a university, it ceases to fulfill the 
mission for which it was established. A different agency is 
needed to put the teachers in touch with the highest intel- 
lectual life of the commonwealth. 

Fortunately such an agency has been supplied through 
the movement for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Inasmuch as the great mass of our people have neither the 
means nor the time to go to the University, the University has 
resolved to come to them. Whilst it is self-evident that the 
lectures in an Extension course cannot be an exact copy of, or 
in any sense an equivalent for the teaching at a great Uni- 
versity, with its aids in the way of libraries, museums^ 
apparatus and other appliances, it is, nevertheless, the best 
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substitute ever devised for such teaching. The Extension 
lecturer can arouse the intellect of a community by informa- 
tion upon new themes and by calling attention to the latest 
investigations in his specialty. He can show new uses 
for a library and create a desire to increase existing collec- 
tions of books. He can indicate better methods of study 
and stimulate the thinking of all with whom he comes in 
contact. Above all he can beget in parents a desire to give 
their sons and daughters the advantages of a higher edu- 
cation. 

This movement has special significance for those who are 
engaged in training the rising generation. The live Exten- 
sion lecturer will invariably create a demand for better 
schools and better teaching. This means better pay and 
the elimination of those who have ceased to grow. If the 
lecturer himself becomes fossilized, the public will drop him 
as a thing of the past. The danger which he as well as all 
other teachers must face, is that of intellectual stagnation. 
The same topics if taught year after year lose their fresh- 
ness and interest ; and the instruction may degenerate into 
mere routine work. The annual examination helps to keep 
many teachers ahve. But the person who must prepare for 
an ever recurring examination in the same branches, can 
never afford to forget anything or to enter fields of knowl- 
edge not covered by the examination. The permanent cer- 
tificate is a great step in advance, because it gives the 
holder an opportunity to enter new realms of thought, to 
study branches allied to the subjects which he is teaching. 
In most cases, however, a stimulus is required to keep him 
at his studies. The county institute, if conducted on the 
plan of a miniature university, may help to revive the 
interest and enthusiasm in the work of teaching. Unfortun- 
ately the number of trained experts for that kind of lectur- 
ing is very limited. Often the superintendent is chagrined 
to find that he and his teachers are paying dearly in time 
and money for amusing stories, stale methods and crude 
theories instead of helpful and vivifying instruction. It is 
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to be hoped that the movement for University Extension 
will ultimately develop a staff of trained lecturers who shall 
be brimful of interesting information and conversant with all 
grades of school work and with the kinds of knowledge 
and the methods of teaching adapted to each g^de. Such 
lecturers from the great centres of learning would not only 
save the county institute from ultimate failure but also 
inspire the pedagogic fraternity all over the State. 

The courses of study in our public schools have been 
shaped by the demands of the patrons and the scholarship 
of the teachers. The result has been a gap between the 
public schools and the colleges that has proved to be an im- 
passable chasm for many a bright boy. The transition from 
the high school to the college and the university should 
be as easy and natural as the transition from one grade to 
the next. Our public schools should be fitting as well as 
finishing schools. There should be an appropriation by the 
Legislature for the purpose of enabling the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching to send its 
lecturers to all the cities and towns of the Commonwealth. 
In no long time the desire for advanced teaching and 
superior scholarship would be felt in every community, and 
prog^ressive citizens ever3rwhere would demand that our 
courses of study be so re-shaped as to bridge the chasm that 
now separates the public schools from our higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

Nathan C. Schaepper. 

KutMtown Normal School, 



A COMMON MISCX)NCEPTI0N CONCERNING 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 



'T'HE charge is often made against the University Exten- 
^ sion movement that it holds out to the public the possi- 
bility of obtaining the advantage of college and university 
education by attendance at a few courses of popular lectures. 
It is safe to say that no advocate of University Extension 
ever made so preposterous a claim as is implied in this state- 
ment. We might, therefore, dismiss the charge with the 
simple remark that no such inducement has ever been offered 
to students to secure their attendance at University Exten- 
sion courses, or to the general public to secure its interest in 
the movement ; if it were not that the constant repetition of 
this libel has really impressed many people who should be 
friends of the movement, with a sense of the extravagant 
and unfounded claims of the promoters of the cause. 

It may, therefore, be found useful to inquire a little more 
closely into what the University Extension method of 
instruction does claim to accomplish in an educational way» 
and how far this claim is justified by actual results attained. 
By University Extension method of instruction we mean a 
method which combines (i) A S3rstematic course of lectures, 
following the line of thought developed in a carefully con- 
structed syllabus or outline of lectures, a printed copy of 
which can be placed in the hands of students. (2) A series 
of class exercises corresponding in number to that of the 
lectures in the course for the purpose of consultation between 
lecturer and student. (3) The assignment of a correspond- 
ing number of essays to be written by the students in care- 
fully selected topics relating to the subject discussed in the 
lectures. (4) The doing of certain collateral reading 
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supplementary to the cotirse of lectures. (5) An esramination 
at the close of the course upon the lectures, the prescribed 
reading, the matters discussed in the class and on the papers 
submitted by students. Now it is claimed that for students 
who will attend these lectures and classes, do the collateral 
reading, write the papers and prepare themselves for 
the examination, a valuable educational result will be 
effected. The result will be increased in value and magni- 
tude, other things being equal, in proportion to the number 
of lectures in the course, the number of courses attended, 
and the organic connection among these various courses ; but 
a definite result worth striving for can be attained by a 
single course of six lectures, which has been established by 
the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, as the minimum number in an ordinary course. 
Thus much certainly is claimed, and the claim may be even 
more definitely defined. We may first notice what it does 
not include. Extension advocates do not claim that even 
careful attendance upon such courses, though it be contin- 
ued for a long time, will bring with it all the inestimable 
advantages which are connected with residence in a great 
centre of learning for a series of years. These advantages 
are numerous and varied. The atmosphere of an Oxford 
or Cambridge, or Harvard or Yale or Pennsylvania, can 
not be created at will. The many generations of great men 
who look down upon us from these ancient portraits can be 
best studied in their lives and acts in the places where they 
lived and moved and had their being. They cannot be 
removed, so to speak, without depriving them of a large 
part of their influence for good over the people who contem- 
plate them. As Mr. Morley put it in an address to the I/)n- 
don Society for the Extension of University Teaching:* 

** We cannot bring to London the indefinable charm that 
haunts the gray and venerable quadrangles of Oxford and 

*The Study of I«iterature. The annual addreu to the Students of the I/>ndoQ 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, delivered at the Mansion House, 
February 36, 1887. By John Morley. 
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Cambridge. We cannot take you into the stately halls, the 
silent and venerable libraries, the solemn chapels, the studious 
old world gardens. We cannot surround you with all those 
elevated memorials and sanctifying associations of scholars 
and poets, of saints and sages, that march in glorious pro- 
cession through the ages, and make of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge a dream of music for the inward ear and of delight 
for the contemplative eye. " 

That sense of fellowship and encouragement, moreover, 
which comes from the dwelling together of scores and hun- 
dreds of students, and which does so much to give value to 
imiversity residence, cannot be carried about the country 
in the grip of a peripatetic lecturer. That immersion in 
the pursuits of learning, that devotion to science and litera- 
ture which requires all the devotee's time and energy, can- 
not be expected from busy men and women to whom the 
following of such courses constitutes, after all, only a small 
portion of their day's or week's round of toil. These advan- 
tages, then, and such as these cannot be brought in their full 
scope to the local centres by the lectures. 

On the other hand the comprehension of these advantages 
and a knowledge of wherein they lie may be communicated 
by the university man who comes directly from the very 
centres of intellectual life and influence. These local audi- 
ences, these busy men and women, these lone students can 
be brought to a sense of a living connection with these great 
centres of learning, can be made to feel an interest in their 
life and work which will from that time on be a new source 
of inspiration and help to them, and as they live through in 
their thoughts and imaginations all the great experiences 
which it should be the lecturer's duty to bring to them, a 
new sense of their obligation to these institutions, a new 
sense of fellowship in the higher things to which they are 
devoted will arise in their hearts, to remain from that time 
on a new tie to bind and draw them to higher things. This 
is a result which can be achieved in a measurable degree 
by even a single short course of six lectures given by the 
right man. Who shall say that it is not worth achieving? 
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So much may be claimed without justly incurring the 
charge that University Extension is pretending to afford the 
specific advantages of college or university residence. 

The friends^ of University Extension, moreover, do not 
claim, as is sometimes alleged, that attendance at University 
Extension courses and even conscientious attendance, such 
as implies careful supplementary reading and study carried 
on parallel and simultaneously with such courses, will 
directly make scholars. On the contrary, so far from claim- 
ing, as some of its opponents have ridiculously asserted, 
that attendance at a single six-lecture course will transform 
an ignorant man into a scholar, the supporters of University 
Extension do not hold out any inducements that regular 
attendance even through a series of years, however long, will 
of itself produce that fairest of results — ^real scholarship. 

The fundamental object of University Extension is, per- / 
haps after all, not scholarship, but the arousing of an 
interest which may lead persons to set about the acquisition 
of scholarship, the setting of persons on the high road 
toward scholarship, the guiding of them in the right direc- 
tion, thus enabling them to aid others who have the desire 
and ability to become scholars ; in other words, the strength- 
ening of all the latent and open forces and influences which 
tell for scholarship. In this way, an immense amount 
may be accomplished toward the making of scholars. The 
University Extension lecturer becomes a sort of guide to 
those of his hearers who have the qualities necessary to 
become earnest and capable students. He can tell them 
what is necessary in the way of preliminary and advanced 
training to enable them to become scholars. He can tell 
them where they can find the desired facilities, to whom , 
they should apply for further help and encouragement. 
From this point of view, the University Extension move- 
ment is a most efficient means of searching out the talents 
and powers in the community which in the interest of 
society ought to be enjoying the opportunities of college 
and tmiversity residence. It will, moreover, stimulate the 
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interest of parents and show them how desirable a thing 
higher education is and lead them to give their children the 
opportunities for study which they may not have had or 
may have neglected themselves. Many parents have said 
after taking a University Extension course, ** I never appre- 
ciated before that the college or university had anything of 
value to me. If University Extension courses are such a 
good thing, how much better must be the college and uni- 
versity itself. I will send my children to college.*' Many 
a youth has exclaimed after attending one of these courses : 
** Why that is just what I have been waiting and watching 
for. I see now whither my life work leads. I must become 
a student. I must go to college.*' Communities after a 
series of such courses have sometimes cried out: **Why 
this is an element of our life that has been lacking. We 
did not feel it before, but it is plain now. We must make 
this permanent and extend its scope.** And out of this 
sentiment has afterwards sprung in some instances a strong 
local college which has thus extended and made x)ermanent 
this educational influence. 

These instances sufficiently indicate that University Ex- 
tension does have the power not only of diffusing but also 
of promoting real learning and scholarship. This result if 
indirect is sure. No other consideration is of so great con- 
sequence to those interested in the growth of scholarship 
and the advance of science. 

Even in a direct and immediate way much may be 
claimed for the power of University Extension to work for 
scholarship ; though as is expressly urged above this is not 
the chief ground in which this movement may be justified. 
Those who have looked into the subject carefully are often 
astonished at the results attained by this method of work as 
evidenced by the usual academic means of testing scholar- 
ship. It is no uncommon statement by University Exten- 
sion lecturers that the papers written by University Exten- 
sion students in answer to examination questions would do 
no dishonor to senior classes in college. The English 
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Extension examiners set questions which are supposed to 
represent the average difficulty of Oxford and Cambridge, 
pass and honor papers and they mark with the same strictness 
and severity as in the case of papers from their University 
students. They all testify that many of the papers received 
are models of what examination papers should be. 

The explanation of this remarkable fact is to be found I 
think in two things. In the first place the Extension 
students are adults ; and in the second place, they are inter- 
ested. Maturity of mind and keenness of interest go a long 
way to make up for thoroughness of preliminary training 
and abundance of time. Of course, we must not press this 
consideration too far, and no Extension advocate would 
wish to do so. College seniors do not represent at best a 
very high degree of scholarship, and examinations such as 
are set at our best colleges and universities are rather tests 
of how thoroughly the students have done the limited work 
assigned them than tests of the breadth and thoroughness 
of their scholarship. But so far as examinations go, the 
work of University Extension students will bear fair com- 
parison with that done by college students, having due 
regard to the narrower lines of University Extension work. 
Surely this is evidence of no mean character that University 
Extension work tells forcibly, so far as it goes, for scholar- 
ship in the same sense that ordinary college work does. 

Of course, this tendency toward scholarship is very dis- 
tinctly shown only in the case of that class of University 
Extension auditors who really follow the course of lectures 
with seriousness and do all the work in the way of reading 
and study which is assigned. But does University Exten- 
sion do nothing in this respect for those who merely attend 
the lectures and classes and listen to what is said in the 
lecture and in the discussion? It certainly does something 
for them also. It sets before them an ideal of scholarship, 
interests them in its manifestation, quickens their apprecia- 
tion of, and sympathy with, scholarship as such, in a way 
that cannot but be helpful to the cause in general. No 
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community can have a high level of scholarship in whick 
the scholar as such is not respected and cared for. This can 
be done by government in a monarchy or aristocracy. In a 
republic it can only flow from a general appreciation of the 
scholar and his work on the part of the masses of the people. 
University Extension offers an opportunity such as has 
never before existed of reaching and educating the public in 
these directions. 

Edmund J. Jambs. 

The Amertcan Society for the Extension oj University Teaching, 
Philadelphia ^ May^ /89J, 



THE EDINBURGH SUMMER MEETING. 



I HAVE been asked to-day a few words about Professor 
Geddes* Vacation School in Edinburgh, whose seventh 
season opens July 31, and closes August 26, 1893. My 
own experience there last summer was such a delightful 
one that I shall be glad indeed if I can induce any readers 
of your valued columns to enjoy a similar pleasure. 

Edinburgh itself is the tourists delectable city, for where 
can be found a more picturesque blending of the new and 
the old ? One feels, at every turn, while threading its 
streets, the force of historic memories and the scenes of long 
ago are lived over again by the sympathetic pilgrim of 
to-day. In this modem Athens a unique Summer School 
of Art and Science has been carried on for the past six years, 
presided over by that remarkable man, Professor Patrick 
Geddes. This original thinker is aided' by a group of men 
and women fix)m various parts of Europe, who carry out his 
ideas with rare earnestness and ability. This by no means 
indicates that they lack originality, but that, without sacri- 
ficing their own views, they find it possible to harmonize 
their own work with his general plan. 

Carrying out the Summer Meeting idea as exemplified in 
the Oxford University Extension movement, the Edinburgh 
school differs from this gathering in its general plan. I 
was a student at the Oxford Summer Meeting two years ago 
and found that the tendency was at that time to have the 
various courses of lectures, scholarly and charming as they 
were, distinct and apart from each other. Professor Geddes* 
idea on the other hand is to group all the work of the Edin- 
burgh Vacation School and to show the relativity to life of 
all education and the dependence and connection with that 
pivotal point, of all the Arts and Sciences. 
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The studies for the coming year will be under the direction 
of eminent British and foreign specialists. Students will be 
taught by lecture and seminar, the well-known German 
method, of which Professor Geddes is an advocate. The 
subjects treated will be sociology and economics, biology, 
zoology, botany, geology and chemistry. The subject of 
psychology will be under the direction of Professor Lloyd 
Morgan, of Bristol, England. Physics, hygiene, astronomy 
and mathematics will also be taught. A course of weekly 
lectures on modem history will be given, and the studio 
work will be carried on under the guidance of competent 
artists, and ** a series of designs illustrative of history and 
the enlargement of representative designs as permanent 
panels for decorative and educational purposes, *' will be 
the scope of work attempted. The class will also ** con- 
tinue the preparation of the series of oil paintings and 
water-colored drawings, illustrative of the landscape and 
vegetation of the globe. *' 

The Educational Seminar will be in charge of Miss New- 
comb and other members of the staff of that fine institution 
for teachers, the Marie Grey Training College of London. 
**A consideration of modem educational methods based 
upon a daily lesson to a class of children" is the plan 
adopted. 

Professor Geddes will have charge of the Economic Semi- 
nar, and will deliver a course of twenty lectures on Con- 
temporary Social Evolution, ** which will be intended as an 
introduction to the day's work of the students of all the 
courses. Beginning with a survey of the actual life around 
us, the student will be accustomed to analyze the activities 
and consider their history and their tendencies, especially 
in relation to the practical economics of the day. " In har- 
mony with this idea lectures, with excursions, on the 
Regional Survey of Edinburgh and its neighborhood will be 
given. **This aims at building up a vivid and intellectual 
picture of the world, with man in his place in it, by basing 
it upon a knowledge of the learner's own country — in fact 
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of his familiar neighborhood. '' In addition to the above, 
classes in Slqjd Carpentry and Elocution are mentioned in 
the program for the coming summer. 

The evening entertainments, in the form of social reunions, 
have a rare charm. They are at the unique home of Professor 
and Mrs. Geddes or at the University Halls, where many 
of the students live, or sometimes at the hospitable homes 
of the Edinburgh people. 

Mrs. Geddes, whose charming personality and sympathetic 
kindness to all the students adds so much to the value of 
the Summer Meeting, has arranged for the coming season 
some musical recitals, aided by Mrs. Kennedy Fraser. 
Last year these gifted musicians and their assistants in this 
artistic work, illustrated to delighted audiences, by means of 
a series of historic recitals, a musical evolution. Beginning 
with the oldest printed madrigal, we enjoyed, on successive 
evenings, the gradual sequence of vocal and instrumental 
music, ending with the modem school, the culminating 
point of which lingers in my memory as the fingers of the 
artist interpreted Liszt's **Loreli*s" and **Erl King,'' 
and the sad and sensitive beauty of a chopin nocturne. 

Dr. Moulton, so well known in Philadelphia, added 
greatly to the Stmimer Meeting last year by his literary 
recitals. This summer similar recitals are to be given under 
the supervision of Miss Glyn. Evening lectures are also to 
be given three times a week. 

Students and visitors from Greece, the Cape of Good 
Hope, France, Germany, Switzerland, England, Ireland, 
Scotland and America came to the Summer Meeting last 
August. Professors Haeckel, of Jena ; Delage, of Paris ; 
Ingram, of Dublin ; and James of our own University, were 
among the visitors, while Messrs. Devine and Rolfe, of the 
American Society of University Extension, lectured to the 
students most acceptably. The Town Council of Edinburgh 
have this year shown their appredation of The Vacation 
School by granting it a thousand dollars to carry out its 
summer program. 
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Now that I have attempted to briefly outline the feast of 
good things to be found at Edinburgh, let me come to the 
most surprising part of the whole program, viz., the fees, 
which are as follows: Ticket admitting to all courses, 
$15.75. Ticket for one fortnight (the first or second part of 
the meeting), $10.00; for single course, $7.50. Fee for 
single half-course, $5.00. Ticket for evening lectures and 
recitals, $2.62. The same for apprentices and pupil 
teachers, $1.25. These rates cover also the Slojd course in 
Carpentry, for which further information may be gained on 
application to Robert Dickson, M. A., 11 Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh. The terms for residences are as surprisingly 
cheap as the lectures and classes. Gentlemen may board at 
University Hall at from $5.25 to $6.50 per week and ladies 
may board at another of the buildings for the same rates. 
Application for program and other information relating 
to the courses should be forwarded to J. Arthur Thomson, 
M. A., University Hall, Edinburgh. Gentlemen desiring 
board in University Hall should correspond with the secre- 
tary. University Hall, Edinburgh. Ladies desiring similar 
accommodations at another of the student buildings should 
address Miss Crooke, Grassington Parke, Liverpool, England. 
Students can live in private lodgings at increased rates if 
they do not care to be in the Halls. After the above finan- 
cial statement it can be easily seen that a pupil may enjoy 
the choicest privileges of the Summer Meeting for $25.00, or 
to allow a margin for laundry bills, etc., for $30.00. An 
additional $5.00 would come in conveniently for excursions. 
The above estimate includes living and lectures from July 
31 to August 26, 1893. O^ ^^^ AUan State Line from New 
York to Glasgow the round-trip excursions are from $75.00 
to $90.00. In other words steamer ticket, living expenses 
and lectures will cost fix)m $100.00 to $125.00. 

The motto of Professor Geddes* Vacation School is *' Vi- 
vendo Discimus," We Learn by Living. To this I feel like 
adding Frobel's thought, the keynote of the new education, 
** We Learn by Doing.*' For to make life worth the living. 
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we must do as well as be. This translation of thought into 
action, this accuracy aS to detail and part, yet breadth in 
viewing the whole, this scientific knowledge of the specialist 
in harmony with the general knowledge of the citizen of 
the world, it is this atmosphere that pervades the teachings 
of Professor Geddes. We feel like applying to him the 
.saying of Terence, ** I am a man and everything that inter- 
ests humanity is of interest to me.*' It is this humanizing 
effect of knowledge, the heart aiding the head, which makes 
his work and his unique personality so suggestive, so stimu- 
lating so lovable. 

To all teachers and friends of knowledge, to all appreci- 
ators of broad culture and high thinking, we say in closing 
this far too inadequate notice, ** Go to the Edinburgh Sum- 
mer Meeting." Long may it continue to be a refreshment 
and happy memory to the fortunate visitor and student. 

Virginia E. Graepp. 

Philadelphia, April, 1893. 
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TH E courses given under the auspices of the American 
Society during the first year, from October, 1890, to 
October, 1891, numbered forty-two, and were delivered 
at twenty-three centres. During the second year from 
October, 1891, to October, 1892, the courses numbered 
one hundred and twenty and were delivered in fifty-nine cen- 
tres. During the third year from October, 1892, to October, 
1893, there will have been delivered one hundred and thirty- 
three courses in sixty-six centres. In the third year the 
increase in the number of centres has thus been greater 
than in the number of courses. This fact is due to 
the reduction in the number of courses at a few of the 
stronger centres, a reduction which experience has shown 
to be wise from both educational and financial considera- 
tions. Very few centres can profitably carry more than two 
courses, though in a considerable number of towns it would 
be perfectly possible to support three or more with financial 
profit if courses were selected with more regard to popularity 
than to educational value. It is probable, therefore, that 
another year will see this tendency still more clearly marked. 
An increase in the number of centres with a moderate 
amount of work in each of the older and in the new centres, 
is a more healthy and permanent kind of growth than the 
feverish increase in the number of lectures which has some- 
times accompanied the earUer activity of the different 
centres. Included in the following list are those courses of the 
University Extension Summer Meeting to be held in July, 
1893, which will be followed by an examination. 

Courses in the list which are marked with a * were not 
followed by an examination. Courses marked with a t 
have been or will be followed by an examination, but report 
has not yet been received. The names given after each 
course are of those students who have successfully passed 

(392) 
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the examination. The results of the examination on the 

courses of which the report has not been received, will be 

given in a later number of University Extension. The 

courses at each centre are numbered from the beginning, 

and thus in the case of the centres established diuing the 

first and second year, indication is given of the total 

number of courses delivered during the preceding seasons. 

Unless otherwise stated the centres are in Pennsylvania^ 

- Allcntown Centre. 
Course l.—Engli&h Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson, beginning November 12, 1892. 

Mary Frances Erdman, Ella Malinda Erdman, Rosa Mar- 
garet Kessler, Alberta A. Lochman, Marie Eleanor Shafer. 

Course II. — American Statesmen, by Francis N. Thorpe. Six 
lectures, beginning February 17, 1893.* 

Altoona tentre. 
Course I. — Birth of American Institutions, by Edwin E. Sparks. 
Six lectures, beginning March 10, 1893.* 

Association Local Centre. 
Course XYi. — Mathematics, by Edwin S. Crawley. Twelve lectures, 
beginning October 27, 1892. 

Robert Bromiley, Emma H. Carroll, E. M. Venables, Anna 
E. Willson. 

Course XVII.— English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning November i, 1893. 

Jessie S. Bagg, Lucy C. Conard, Martina de Pierra, Mrs. M.. 
V. Haigh, Sarah W. Walker. 

Course XVIII.— History and Theory of Music, by Hugh A. Clarke.. 
Six lectures, beginning November 18, 1892.* 

Course XiX. — Puritan Revolution, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six 
lectures, beginning January 17, 1893. 

Jessie S. Bagg, Ella Burgin, Lucy C Conard, Anne M. Earle, 
Anne Biddle Stirling, B. C. Tillinghast 

Course XX.— Strength of Materials, by Henry W. Spangler. Six 
lectures, beginning February 3, 1893.* 

Course XXi.— Florentine History* by W. Hudson Shaw. Six lectures, . 
beginning March 3, 1893. f 

Ella Burgin, Anne M. Earle, Mary H. Ingham, Caroline 
Longacre, Margaret Maguire, Cora E. Miller, Kate Serrill^ 
Anne Biddle Stirling. 



# 
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Course XXII.— Literary Study of the Bible, by Richard G. Monlton. 
Four lectures, beginning March 27, 1893.* 

Course XXii I.— Literature, The Old Treatment and the New, by 
Richard G. Moulton. Three lectures, beginning April 12, 1893.* 

Bethlehem Centre. 
Course I. — Europe Finds America, by Francis N. Thorpe. Six 
lectures, beginning March 16, 1893.! 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Centre. 
Course II. — Causes of National Prosperity, by Edward T. Devine. 
Six lectures, beginning January 12, 1893. 

J. W. Bennett, Belle Clark, Mrs. B. M. Lathrop, Chas. B. 
Morehouse. 

Course III. — English History Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays, by 
Beverley E. Warner. Five lectures, beginning April 6, i893.t 

Buckingham Centre. 
Course I. — Economics, by Edward T. Devine. Six lectures, begin- 
ning October 29, 1892. 

John S. Ash, Mary W. Atkinson, Anna C. Atkinson, M. Ellen 
Atkinson, Anna C. Betts, Elizabeth C. Cox, Cynthia Doane, Sarah 
W. Paxson, Charles H. Rich, William S. Rich, Addie G. Sha- 
dinger, Mary E. Skane, Anna J. Williams. 

Burlington (N. J.) Centre. 

Course IV.— Earlier Plays of Shakespeare, by James O. Murray. Six 
lectures, beginning November 8, 1892.* 

Course V. — Economics, by Edward T. Devine. Six lectures, begin- 
ning January 10, 1893. 

Margaret Morris Gummere, Mary McGill. 

Butler Centre. 
Course I. — ^American Political History, by Lyman P. PowelL Six 
lectures, beginning April 11, 1893.! 

^ Camden (N. J.) Centre. 

Course VI.— Political Economy, by Robert E. Thompson. Six lec- 
tures, beginning October 27, 1892.* 

Course VII.— Astronomy, by Charles A. Young. Six lectures, begin- 
ning December 29, 1892.* 

Course VIII. — Literary Study of the Bible, by Richard G. Moulton. 
Three lectures, beginning April 3, 1893.* 

Carbondale Centre. 
Course III.— Shakspere, The Man and his Mind, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning January 9, 1893.* 
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Chambcrmburg Centra. 

Course III. — Economics, by Edward T. Devine. Six lectures, be- 
ginning October 3, 1892. 

Mala Angle, Bessie S. Boadenhamer, Elva S. Brendle, M. 
Genevieve Clarke, Marie E. Craighead, Elsie Katherine Crandall, 
Belle Cressler, Susan M. Evans, Florence Graham Pinney, Mabel 
Gillan, Leila A. Gillan, Lizzie Adelle Heermans, Katherine Heyser, 
F. May Hockenberry, Nellie Kessler, Lillie B. Long, Bess 
McLanahan, Katherine Parsons, Jennie C. Pond, Elsie Keith 
Stewart, Clara Stuckey, Florence May Underwood, Priscilla 
Upshur, Julia Ann Welch,[Elizabeth Schively. 

Course IV. — English History as Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays, 
by Beverley E. Warner. Seven lectures, beginning January 10, 

1893. 

Lucy J. Atkinson, Belle Worth Bagley, Julia B. Baskerville, 

Bertha L. Berry, S. Bessie Boadenhamer, Elva S. Brendle, Gay 

Brown, Mary Chalfante, M. Genevieve Clarke, Katherine C. 

Cochran, Margaret L- Conger, Marie E. Craighead, Elsie Crandall, 

Anna Stewart Crebs, Carrie H. Fairchild, Maude C. Gay, Lelia A. 

Gillan, Willena Grafif, Grace P. Hackett, Mary Haughawout, 

Lizzie A. Heermans, Katherine E. Heyser, F. May Hockenberry, 

Charlotte May Keams, Alida M. Kelsey, Anna M. Macbride, Bess 

McLanahan, Bessie S. Moore, Edith K. Norton, Jennie C. Pond, 

Anna C. Robinson, Jennie Savage, Isabel R. Savage, Elizabeth 

Schively, Daisy Smith, Mary L. Stewart, Bessie Swain, Freji 

Tsukamoto, Florence M. Underwood, Priscilla Upsher, Marie 

Winants. 

Chester Centre. 

Course III. — Europe Finds America, by Francis N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
tures, beginning October 13, 1892. 

Walter L. Philips, Aida Pearl Urie, J. Edwards Woodbridge. 

Course^ IV. — Geology, by Edward D. Cope. Six lectures, beginning 
January 9, 1893. 

Robert P. Bliss, Rachel P. W. Leys, Alice Moore, Aida P. 
Urie, E. H. West, J. E. Woodbridge, Louise D. Woodbridge. 

Chester Springs Centre. 

Course II.— The Development of American Nationality, by John 
L. Stewart Six lectures, beginning January 14, 1893. 

John L. Cramer, William S. Davis, William Dugan, Emma 
Hudson, Esther Moser, Lingford F. Rihl, F. B. Sho£fner. 
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Clarion Centre. 

Course I. — American Political History, by Lyman P. Powell. Six 
lectures, beginning April lo, 1893.! 

Coatesvllle Centre. 

Course II. — Epochs in American History, by Francis N. Thorpe. Six 
lectures, beginning October 4, 1892. f 

Columbia Centre. 

Course III. — ^Prose Writers of Nineteenth Century, by Henry W. 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning November 22, 1892.* 

Downingtown Centre. 

Course ill. — Epochs in American History, by Francis N. Thorpe* 
' Six lectures, beginning January 17, 1893. 
Mary B. Parke. 

East Boston (Mass.) Centre. 

Course I. — United States History, by Charles F. A. Currier. Six 
lectures, beginning April 5, i893.» 

East Northfield (Mass.) Centre. 

Course I. — Pond Life, by J. H. Pillsbury. Six lectures, beginning 
February 18, 1893. 

NelUe J. CampbelL 

Ebensburg Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning April 17, 1893.! 

Frankford Centre. 

Course VI. — Shakspere, The Man and his Mind, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning October 3, 1892. 

Helen S. Bums, Albert J. Elliott, Annie J. Graham, B. C. 
Tillinghast, Harriet A. Thorp. 

Course VII. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by Henry 
W. Rolfe. One lecture, January 9, 1893. 
American Authors, by Josiah H. Penniman. Five lectures, 

beginning January 23, 1893. 

Helene S. Bums, B. C. Tillinghast 

Franklin Centre. 

Course I. — American Political History, by Lyman P. Powell. Six 
lectures, beginning April 13, 1893.! 
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Ccrmantown Centra. 

Course VIII.— English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning October 20, 1892. 

Kate Bussier, Cornelia Darlington, Mary Hutton, Hannah M. 
Jones, S. S. Kite. 

Course IX. — Florentine History, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six lectures, 
beginning January 12, 1893. 

Kate Bussier, Virginia Hartshome, Hannah M. Jones, Mary 
T. Mason, Anna Wharton Smith. 

Course X. — Age of Elizabeth, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six lectures, 
beginning February 15, 1893. 

Virginia Hartshome, Hannah M. Jones, Susan S. Kite. 

Course XI.— Literary Study of the Bible, by Richard O. Moulton. 
Four lectures, beginning March 28, 1893.* 

Gettysburg Centre. 

Course II. — ^The Making of a Federal Republic, by W. Clarence 
Webster. Six lectures, beginning January 14, 1893. 
Emily B. Homer. 

Greeley (Col.) Centre- 
Course II.— Bacteria, by John Gardiner. Six lectures, beginning in 
January 1893. 

A. E. .Beardsley, C. H. Bliss, W. F. Bybee, L. R. Copeland, 
Cora A. Darling, Jessie Dresser, Roland W. Guss, E. A. Hoaglan, 
Alice M. Johnson, G. M. Jacobs, Carrie B. Mayher, Ella Mead, 
L. A. Mead, Jennie C Pritchard, I/iura Weber, Fred. E. Smith. 

Greensburg Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning April 13, 1893.! 

Hagerstown Centre. 

Course I. — English Literature, by Henry W. Rolfe. Six lecture8» 
beginning November 11, 1892.* 

Harrlsburg Centre. 

Course III. — Representative American Authors, by Josiah H. Penni- 
man. Six lectures, beginning October 11, 1892. 

Eliza A. Bishop, Julia Bishop, Nellie B. Coble, Louise M. 
Crabbe, Gertrude Fosnaught, Jessie S. Frantz, Rosa H. Gohl, 
Lucy Kendall, Elizabeth R. Long, C. Anna Longnecker, John 
Kremer, Mary A. Meyer, Irene Minig. Mary C. Orth, Alice D. 
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Patterson, Gertrude M. Runkle, Edith C Sible, Bertha H. Sieber, 
Sadie Summers, Bella M. Truby, Sadie B. Truby. 

Course IV. — Electricity, by George S. Hull. Six lectures, be- 
ginning January lo, 1893. 

Eliza A. Bishop, Julia Bishop, David C. Bumite, William Bur- 
nite, Joseph I. Hellerman, Virginia Hoagland, Charles W. 
Lefever, H. L. Riegel, Alice Robertson. 

Course V. — ^English Social Reformers, by W. Hudson Shaw. Four 
lectures, beginning March 21, 1893.* 

Haverfbrd College. 

Course I. — Italian History, by W. Hudson Shaw. Three lectures^ 
beginning February i, 1893.* 

Honesdale Centre. 

Course II. — Shakspere, The Man and his Mind, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning January 10, 1893.! 

Huntingdon Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning February 27, 1893. 
M. E. Greene, C. Rufus McCarthy, J. May Huey. 

Hyde Park Centre. 

Course I. — Shakspere, The Man and his Mind, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning January 9, 1893. 

Jennie Daniels, John W. Davis, Emily Evans, Hector H. 
James, Wellington I^amont, Anna Lamont, Jennie Lanagan, 
Hattie Smith. 

Indiana Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning March 2, i893.t 

Johnstown Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning March i, 1893. 

Mary Cooper, Tillie Krebs, L. H. Mayer, M. C. Mjrers, Mary 
D. Storey, Ivy Walters, Myrtle Walters, Myrtle Waugh. 

Course II. — Shakspere, The Man and his Mind, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures beginning April 11, 1893.! 

Kingston Centre. 

Course II. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning January 28, 1893.* 
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Lancaster Centre. 

Course IV. — ^American Authors, by Henry W. Rolfe. Six lectures, 
beginning November 24, 1892.* 

Course V.— The Making of a Federal Republic, by W. Clarence 
Webster. Six lectures, beginning January 12, 1893. 

C. S. Breuniman, E. Louisa Downey, Adeline Spindler, Elva 
M. Stamm, M. E. Zahm. 

Course VI. — English Social Reformers, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six 
lectures, beginning March 7, 1893.* 

Langhorne Centre. 

Course II. — American Statesman, by Francis N. Thoxpe. Six lectures, 
beginning October 3, 1892. 

Elizabeth Maule Eastburn. 

Course III. — American Authors, by Josiah H. Penniman. Six lec- 
tures, beginning February 14, 1893. 

Elizabeth S. . Allen, Juliet H. Bassett, Hannah G. Comly, 
Elizabeth M. Eastburn, Esther Justice, Sarah S. Lorenz, 
Eugenie A. McLure, Anna Wildman. 

Lebanon Centre. 

Course III. — Representative American Authors, by Josiah H. Penni- 
man. Six lectures, beginning October 13, 1892. 

Ida J. Batdorf, Sarah Beardslee, Lizzie Belmey, George W. 
Hayes, Ida M. Hayes, Hettie V. Kendall, Mary Sleichter. 

Lehigh Ave. Centre. 

Course I.— Elizabeth to Cromwell, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six 
lectures, beginning March 6, 1893.* 

-Marietta Centre. 

Course I. — Prose Writers of Nineteenth Century, by Henry W. 
Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning November 21, 1892.* 

Course II.— The Making of a Federal Republic, by W. Clarence 
Webster. Six lectures, beginning January 17, 1893.* 

Martinsburg Centre. ^ 

Course I. — Prose Writers of Nineteenth Century, by Henry W 
Rolfe. Two lectures, January 12 and 19, 1893.* 

English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke Robinson. 

Six lectures, beginning February 28, 1893. 

Mary Elizabeth Fitz, Valley Virginia Henshaw, Mary Calvert 
Stribling, Amelia Kate Wisner. 
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Moorestown (N. J.) Centre. 

Course III. — ^Political Economy, by Robert E. Thompson. Six 
lectures, beginning November lo, 1892*. 

Course IV. — ^American Statesmen, by Francis N. Thorpe. Six 
lectures, beginning January 26, 1893. 

Mary S. Beans, L. H. Morris, Jenny H. Morris, Mary R. 
Wilson. 

New Hope Centre. 

Course I. — English Literature, by Henry W. Rolfe. Three lectures, 
beginning December 10, 1892.* 

Representative American Authors, by Josiah H. Penniman. Six 

lectures, beginning February 4, 1893. 

Sara W. Ely, Nellie G. Kemp, Elizabeth Lodor, Sarah W. 

Pazson. 

Newtown Centre. 

Course II. — Representative American Authors, by Josiah H. Penni- 
man. Six lectures, October 28, 1892. 

Sue Blaker, Ellie J. Burroughs, Sallie W. Hicks, Hanna E. 
Holcomb, Laura W. White. 

Norristown Centre. 
Course Vl.—English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 

Robinson. Six lectures, beginning November 11, 1892.* 
Course VII. — Shakespeare, by W. Clarke Robinson. Six lectures, 

beginning January 12, 1893. 

Bertha C. Brewer, Claudia B. Guie, Harriet E. Hallman, 

Lidie R. Jones, Emma J. Kuder, Minnie Ralston Mojrer, Bertha 

F. Moyer, Frederick I. Naile, Helen R. Potts. 
Course VIII.— Age of Elizabeth, by W. Hudson Shaw. Two lectures, 

March 2 and 9, 1893.* 

Northampton (Mass.) Centre. 

Course I. — Pond Life, by J. H. Pillsbury. Six lectures, beginning^ 

April 27, i893.t 

Ogontz. 

Course I. — ^Venice, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six lectures, banning 

March 3, 1893.* 

Oil City Centre. 

Course I. — ^American Political History, by Lyman P. Powell. Six 
lectures, beginning April 14, 1893.! 

Phosnixville Centre. 

Caurse III. — Europe Finds America, by Francis N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
ures» beginning November 16, 1893.* 
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Course IV. — ^American Statesmen, by Francis N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
tures, beginning January 18, 1893.! 

Pottstown Centre. 
Coarse II. — Electricity, by Arthur W. Goodspeed. Six lectures, Oc- 
tober 13, 1892. 

Clarence S. Custer, Mary C. Miller, Mr. Warren Mintzer, 
Donald Wells, H. R. Wickersham. 

Reading Centre. 
Course IV. — English Literature, by Robert E. Thompson. Six lec- 
tures, beginning October 7, 1892. 

Bessie H. Mcl/cnegan, Lydia R. Painter, Ada M. Wolff. 

Course V. — Central Europe in the Nineteenth Century, by Edward 
P. Cheyney. Six lectures, beginning November 18, 1892.* 

Course VI. — Epochs in American History, by Francis N. Thorpe. 
Six lectures, beginning January 30, 1893.* 

Somerset Centre. 

Course I. — English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. Six lectures, beginning April 15, 1893 .f 

Springfield (Mass.) Centre. 

Course I. —English History as Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays, by 
Beverley E. Warner. Six lectures, beginning April 7, 1893. f 

Swarthmore College. 

Course I. — Puritan Revolution, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six lectures, 
beginning January 13, 1893.* 

Trenton Centre. 

Course VI. — English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by Henry 
W. Rolfe. Six lectures, beginning October 4, 1892.* 

Course VII. — Structural Geology, by W. B. Scott Six lectures, be- 
ginning November 15, 1892.* 

Course VIII.— Political Economy, by Robert E. Thompson. Six 
lectures, beginning January 10, 1893.* 

Course IX.— Europe Finds America, by Francis N. Thorpe. Six lec- 
tures, beginning February 28, 1893.! 

Wmrfti Centre. 

Course I.— Economics, by Edward T. Devine. Six lectures, be- 
ginning November 12, 1892. 

Ellen M. Clemons, Elizabeth A. Falconer, Nathaniel S. 
Falconer, May G. Hamblin, Emil H. Lampe, F. H. I^angworthy, 
Albert W. Ryan. 



i 
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Waynesboro Centre. 

Course I. — ^The Making of a Federal Republic, by W. Clarence 
Webster. Six lectures, beginning January 6, 1893. 
G. Harvey Geist, George W. Spangler. 

West Chester Centre. 

Course VI. — English Literature, by Robert E. Thompson. Six 
lectures, beginning November 18, 1893.* 

Course VII. — Political Economy, by Robert E. Thompson. Six 
lectures, beginning March 3, 1893.* 

Wilson College. 

Course I. — Economics, by Edward T. Devine. Five lectures, be- 
^nning October 11, 1892. 

[Names of successful candidates given with Chambersbnrg 
Centre list] 

Wllllamsport Centre. 

Course I. — Economics, by Edward T. Devine. Six lectures, be- 
ginning November 11, 1892. 

Percy M. Bullard, Elizabeth F. Christopher, M. Agnes Cal- 
laghan, Anna M. Drinkwater, Harriet Elliott, Beatrice Levi» 
Jennie B. Strasburger, Samuel Trauseau, W. Ellis Wise. 

Course II. — Prose Writers of Nineteenth Century, by Henry W. 
Rolfe. Two lectures, January 13 and 20, 1893.* 

English Poets of the Revolution Age, by W. Clarke Robinson* 
Six lectures, beginning February 24, 1893. t 

Wyncote Centre. 

Course I. — American Literature, by Robert E. Thompson. Six lec- 
tures, beginning January 9, 1893.* 

Course II.— Political Economy, by Robert E. Thompson. Six lec- 
tures, beginning April 3, 1893.* 

West Philadelphia Centre. 

Course IX. — Age of Elizabeth, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six lectures, 
beginning January 16, 1893.* 

Course X. — English History as Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays, 
by Beverley E. Warner. Seven lectures, beginning February 

27, 1893-* 

Wilkes- Bar re Centre. 

Course II. — Development of the United States, by E. D. Warfield. 
Six lectures, beginning November 2, 1892.! 
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Wilmington, ( Del.) Centre. 
Course I. — English History as Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays, by 
Beverley E- Warner. Seven lectures, beginning November 21, 
1892. 

Eliniina B. Dure, Gheretein Y. Pyle, Amy B. Smith. 

Course II. — English Social Reformers, by W. Hudson Shaw. Six 
lectures, beginning March 8, 1893.* 

Wyoming Centre. 
Course II.— American Literature, by Enoch Perrine. Six lectures, 
beginning October 28, 1892.* 

York Centre. 
Course II.— The Making of a Federal Republic, by W. Clarence 
Webster. Six lectures, beginning January 16, 1893. 

Peter M. Becker, Phares Lefever, Alfred W. Moore, Andrew 
L. Seifert, Franklin L. Spangler. 

Summer Meeting of 1893. 
Course I. — Sanitation and Hygiene, by J. S. Billings and A. C. 
Abbott Twelve lectures, beginning July 6, 1893. 

Course II.^Literature, by Henry A. Beers. Three lectures, begin- 
ning July 7, 1893. 

Course III. — Commercial Geography, by M. G. Brumbaugh. Five 
lectures, beginning July 12, 1893. 

Course IV. — English Industrial History, by Edward P. Cheyney. 
Three lectures, beginning July 31, 1893. 

Course V. — ^Harmony, Scales and Counterpoint, by Hugh A. Clarke. 
Twelve lectures, beginning July 6, 1893. 

Course VI. — Pedagogy, by Charles DeGarmo. Ten lectures, begin- 
ning July 6, 1893. 

Course VII. — University Extension Organization and Methods, by 
Edward T. Devine. Eight lectures, beginning July 19, 1893. 

Course VIII. — Culture History of the American People, by Edward 
Eggleston. Eight lectures, beginning July 12, 1893. 

Course IX.^The Associates of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Edward 
W. Emerson. Three lectures, beginning July 12, 1893. 

Course X. — Biology, by Milton J. Green man. Three lectures, begin- 
'ning July 12, 1893. 

Course XI. — Physical Geography and Sociology, by Andrew Herbert- 
son, beginning July 24, 1893. 

Course XI P.— Life in Ancient Cities, by Edmund M. Hyde. Three 
lectures, beginning July 6, 1893. 
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Course XIII.— United States History, by W. H. Mace. Five lectures, 
beginning July lo, 1893. 

Course XIV. — History of American Christianity, by S. D. McConnelL 
Five lectures, beginning July 10, 1893. 

Course XY. — ^United States History, by John Bach McMaster. Five 
lectures, beginning July 6, 1893. 

Course XYI. — Civics, by George G. Mercer. Three lectures, be- 
ginning July 17, 1893. 

Course XVII. — Biology, by J. H. Pillsbury. Five lectures, beginning 
July 17, 1893. 

Course XVIII. — Botany, by Benjamin L. Robinson. Ten lecturet, 
beginning July 19, 1893. 

Course XiX. — ^The Renaissance and the Reformation, by J. H. Robin- 
son. Ten lectures, beginning July 17, 1893. 

Course XX. — ^Literature, by W. Clarke Robinson. Four lectures, be- 
ginning July 6, 1893. 

Course XXI. — Literature, by Felix E. Schelling. Three lectures, be- 
ginning July 31, 1893. 

Course XXil. — English Philosophers of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, by G. W. Smith. Five lectures, beginning July 

27, 1893- 
Course XXili. — ^Literature, by Homer B. Sprague. Five lectures, 

beginning July 17, 1893. 
Course XXIV. — ^United States History, by John L. Stewart Four 

lectures, beginning July 7, 1893. 

Course XXV. — Literature, by W. P. Trent. Three lectures, beginning 
July 19, 1893. 

Course XXVII.— American History, by Stephen B. Weeks. Three 
lectures, beginning July 24, 1893. 

Course XXVIII. — Pedagogics, by A. E. Winship. Three lectures, 
beginning July 26, 1893. 

Course XXIX. — Sociology, by R. A. Woods. Three lectures, be- 
ginning July 19, 1893. 



NOTES. 

The May number of the University Extension World has an account 
of the Summer Meeting by the Director. 

We regret to learn of a serious railway accident to Dr. Bailey, an 
eminent Oxford University Extension lecturer. It is feared that his 
recovery may be slow. 

The excellent article in this number on University Extension and 
the Teachers in Public Schools derives added significance firom the 
fiict that the writer, Dr. Nathan C. Schae£fer, has been for over 
ten years principal of the Kutztown State Normal School, and has 
just been nominated as State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Exeter, England, is the fortunate possessor of the second Univer- 
sity Extension College. Exeter is a strong Cambridge centre, and 
the college is to be supported by the joint efforts of Cambridge 
University, the local University Extension Committee of Exeter and 
the City CoundL Mr. A. W. Clayden, formerly Science Master at 
Bath College, has accepted the Prindpalship. 

Members of the University Extension Seminary heard two excellent 
courses in April from New England educational authorities. The 
first was given by Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the New England 
Journal of Education^ on " Educational Crises ; " the second by Mr. 
Ray Greene Huling, Prindpal of the New Bedford High School, on 
the *' Functions of the High School in American Education." 

Our readers will be espedally interested in an article in the Christian 
Union of May 20, on the Training of Extension Lecturers. It is illus- 
trated with portraits of Hon. W. T* Harris, Commissioner of Education, 
Provost William Pepper, Dr. Richard G. Moulton, and Dr. Edmund J. 
James. The Christian Union was one of the first of the leading 
weekly periodicals to espouse the cause of University Extension. 

An important and difficult circuit was completed last month in the 
vicinity of Johnstown, Pa., by Dr. W. Clarke Robinson, on the 
" Revolution Poets." It induded fiv^ towns of Johnstown, Indiana, 
Huntingdon, Williamsport, and Martinsburg, W. Va., and neces- 
sitated over 4000 miles traveling. One hundred and thirty-two 
students did weekly papers, most of whom entered and passed the 
final examination. 

(4P5) 
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This extensive circuit was in this case unavoidable, because of the 
railway accident to Mr. Rolfe, who had opened courses at« Williams- 
port and Martinsburg. The courses were then gallantly continued 
and completed by Dr. Robinson. In spite of the long journeys the 
entire cost to each of the five centres amounted only to some $yj, and 
each centre retains a surplus in its treasury, Johnstown having about 
$iy> on hand, a balance almost sufficient to pay the entire expenses 
of Johnstown's second course by the same lecturer on *' Shakspere, 
the Man and His Mind," which is now in progress and which will 
further increase the surplus in this centre. 

Somerset has a population of 1700. The organization was efifected 
after a pioneer lecture by Dr. Robinson and the plan of economizing 
on local expenses, which had been found successful in Huntingdon, 
was adopted. Many of the students from the public schools attend 
and are required to write papers on the subjects of the lectures as reg- 
ular school exercises. The president of the centre, Mr. L. C. Col- 
bom, expresses a hope that the same lecturer may be secured for the 
fall course. 

It has been the policy of these centres to keep the local expenses 
very low. In Huntingdon the six lectures were given in succession 
in the six churches of the town. In Ebensbuig, which is joined with 
Johnstown, Somerset and Greensburg for the second course, the origi- 
nal organization was somewhat informal, but nevertheless proved 
e£fective. A president was elected at the preliminary meeting, and 
was authorized to appoint a committee from those interested to assist 
in the canvass. When the lecturer arrived to open the course two 
weeks later, 160 course tickets had been sold, insuring the success of 
the course. Only sixteen cents had been charged for admission to a 
single lecture, and from six to seven dollars have been taken at the 
door each evening. Ebensburg people deserve much credit for their 
prompt and generous support The president of the centre, Professor 
T. L. Gibson, writes that the lectures have been received with marked 
interest. Ebensburg is a town of 1300, and county seat of Cambria 
county. 

Mr. Lyman P. Powell has just brought to a close one of the most 
successful circuits of the year. It embraced the four centres — Oil 
City, Franklin, Butler and Clarion, all in Western Pennsylvania and 
at convenient distances from each other. Mr. Powell's course is on 
the history of American Politics from the formation of the Confeder- 
ation to the close of the war of 181 2. The number of weekly exer- 
cises has been large, students' associations have been formed, and, so 
far as we are able to judge from frequent reports from the local 
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centres, a strong and permanent sentiment in favor of University 
Extension work has been implanted. There are indications that the 
number of centres will be so mnch increased before next year's work 
is opened that two circuits will be necessary in this territory. 

The American Society has just issued its official schedule of lecture 
courses o£fered for the season of 1893-94. It contains the names of 
sixty-seven lecturers representing seventeen universities and colleges. 
Local centres are supplied gratis with two copies of the schedule, and 
additional copies are furnished at a nominal price. Local commit- 
tees are urged to make their selection of courses as oarly as possible. 
To facilitate arrangement of courses a blank application is sent with 
each copy of the announcement. It is hoped that by June 20 all 
local centres of the American Society and any that intend to work in 
affiliation with the Society will have completed their engagements 
with lecturers. 

One definite advantage of this plan lies in the possibility which it 
offers to each local committee of sending to all those who have been 
members of the centre during the preceding year a statement of the 
preparatory reading which is recommended for the courses selected. 
In nearly every case the lecturer will recommend some one book 
which students can read before the course begins with very great ad- 
vantage. This preparatory reading undertaken in common by a 
large number of students will give a permanency to the membership 
of the centre and an esprit de corps^ which is an invaluable element 
in its educational work. 

Attention is called to the interesting account of the Edinburgh 
Summer Meeting, given on another page, by a visitor of last 3rear, 
Miss Virginia E. Graeff. Mr. Andrew J. Herbertson, who has assisted 
Professor Geddes in previous sessions of the Edinburgh meeting, is to 
give a course of five lectures this year in the Summer Meeting held 
under the auspices of the American Society in Philadelphia. The 
course is on the subject, *' Physical Geography and Sociology : An 
Introduction to the Theories of Le Play.*' Professor Geddes is an 
ardent though not slavish disciple of the French sociologist Le Play 
and Mr. Herbertson *s course will present the central features of the 
system which the Edinburgh meeting each summer ' further develops 
and for which it wins converts. Mr. Herbertson has studied in Frei- 
burg, in Germany, and holds at present a Fellowship ibr Research in 
the University of Edinburgh. It is possible that we may be fortunate 
enough to retain his services for a few courses in the regular centres. 

The Oxford University Extension Gazette answers anew the ques- 
tion : Are Workmen Interested in University Extension ? by a 
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stirring report of a conference held at Hebden Bridge, a town near 
Manchester, well known as the seat of the most conspicuously success* 
ful co-operative productive industry in Great Britain. Mr. llalstead 
whose occupation is that of '* minding** four looms in a cotton 
mill, contributed a paper which formed the basis of the discussion and 
which is published in full in the May number of the Gazeite. 
"Workmen," urges Mr. Halstead, "need the kind of education 
which makes for greatness of character commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities of democratic controL** The paper has called forth the 
most favorable comment Dr. Talbot, Vicar of Leeds, remarks that 
it had in it the "quality and character of the highest education in 
the land.*' It is worth noting that the writer of the paper has regu- 
larly attended the Oxford Summer Meetings and has more than once 
carried off a prize scholarship. 

The Minneapolis branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
closes a second year of University Extension work in that city with a 
surplus of I300 in the treasury, a showing not quite so good, finan- 
cially, as that of the first year. The first course on Health included 
lectures on the nervous system, by Dr. Wm A. Jones ; on the Mor- 
phology of the Blood and Contagion in Disease, by Dr. W. X. 
Suddoth; on Heredity, by Dr. Adele Hutchinson; and on Sani- 
tation, by Professor Maria Sanford. The second course was 
given by Professor G. E. Maclean, of the University of Min- 
nesota. The title announced is "Glimpses of English Life and 
Men of Letters of To-day.*' The Association contemplates widen- 
ing the circle of influence next year by vigorous canvass of those not 
yet reached and a clearer announcement that there no high educa- 
tional qualifications are exacted from the audience. It is hoped also 
that the State University may enter upon a still more active campaig^n. 
Miss Jessie L. Van Vliet is chairman of the A. C A. Committee^ 
which has University Extension in charge in Minneapolis. 

Professor John Gardiner, of the University of Colorado, has com- 
pleted a course of six lectures on bacteriology, at Greeley. The class 
was small, but enthusiastic. Nearly twenty-five per cent of those who 
attended the lectures are reported as having passed the examination 
successfully. Students were required to provide themselves with De 
Bary*s Lectures on Bacteria, and the examination questions were so 
framed as to test the reading done by the students as well as their atten- 
tion to lectures. Professor Gardiner reports that the difficulties in the 
way of Extension work in Colorado, outside of Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Boulder, are very great, owing to the thinness of popula- 
tion, great distances to be traveled, and small number of available 
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lecturers. Greeley, for example, is seventy-one miles from Boulder, 
the seat of the University.of Colorado, and there is but one daily 
train. The lecturer being without assistance in his college work has 
been obliged to give up a class each time that he lectured. Probably 
this is not an extreme case, and it indicates the nature of the obstacles 
to be overcome. The most serious of all is the lack of time on the 
part of the possible lecturers. How long this will remain an obstacle 
depends upon the vitality of the demand in the communities for this 
particular educational agency. 

The University of the State of New York is pushing its Extension 
work with the usual vigor. We have inadvertently omitted to 
chronicle the sad death of Mr. Frederic Sherley, which occurred in 
February. The University issues a bulletin in which it is stated that, 
" in the death of Mr. Sherley, the University staff has lost one of the 
most enthusiastic and promising, though youngest of its members^ 
He will be specially missed in the Extension work, of which he was- 
in charge and to which he was devoting himself with an energy and 
ability that gave the brightest promise for his future." Our corres- 
pondent sends the following : 

That numbers are not necessary to the success of an Extension 
centre has been evidenced this year at Rushford, a villi^e of 734 in- 
habitants, in western New York. A course is here being given on 
early American history by Mr. Arthur Kaiser, who intends to make a 
specialty of Extension teaching. The lack of a large constituency is 
more than recompensed by the enthusiasm. A traveling library and 
maps were sent at the beginning of the course, but these soon proved 
inadequate to the needs of the centre and many expensive books were 
ordered by individual members. 

An interesting and scholarly course in biology is in progress at 
Plattsburgh, under Professor George H. Hudson of the Normal schooL 
Its title, ** Zoology, from the modem standpoint of Animal Biolocn^,'' 
will suggest the character of the work which deals with the latest Uieo- 
lies ana discoveries, some of which Professor Hudson has himself made. 

Buffalo began Extension work with a course in electricity, under 
Professor Albert tt. Arey, of Rochester. At first it was felt that a 
course of five lectures only could be sustained, but the success of the 
lectures and the fact that the University could neither recognize a half 
course nor grant an examination on it, led to successful arrangements 
for a full course. Fifteen students qualified for examination. 

A course of six lectures on Greek art following the intension plan 
was siven in Utica by Professor W. H. Goodyear, of Brookl3m. The 
number of lectures being incomplete this course could not be officially 
recognized by the University, though a traveling library was furnished 
with the^understanding that the centre will meet the regent's require- 
ments next fall. 

Mount Vernon has in progress a course in French history by Pro- 
fessor Cohn, of Columbia. A traveling library has been sent, and 
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many books treating of subjects mentioned in the course have been 
boueht by individual memDers. The attempt is being made by the 
locfid committee to give Mount Vernon the full advantage of the Ex- 
tension system. 1% that end they hope to establish a concurrent 
course on a subject allied to the one now in progress. 

Professor G. W. Smith, of Colgate, is conductmg a course on Ameri- 
can history at Auburn. An enthusiastic class is held and members of 
the centre report the good e£fects which^are felt in social and other 
gatherings. 

Batavia has reorganized for a second course this year with Mr. 
Arthur Kaiser as lecturer on American history. This centre has a 
number of blind students who take a deep interest in the educational 
advantages thus provided by the University. 

The lectures at Ballston on the Critical Study of Authors of To-da^, 
have been interrupted by an unwonted degree of illness and death in 
the town. The travellns^ library has been retained by special permit 
and it is hoped that worK will be resumed in a few weeks. 

Binghamton has begun its third Extension course for this year with 
Professor Mace, who has established an enviable reputation, as an Ex- 
tension lecturer. The weeklyreports show that his work here is attended 
by its customary success. The centre has secured by cable the services 
of Professor Jenks, of Cornell, for the first course next fall. Professor 
Jenks* course in economics at Binghamton last year accomplished a 
great deal for the success of the Extension work in that city. Much 
credit is also due to the secretary, Professor E. R. Whitney, whose 
untiring efforts to interest the whole community have greatly influ- 
enced me enthusiasm and work of the centre. 

Lockport has finished its bi-weeklv course in American literature 
with a most successful showing. Of the twenty-nine candidates for 
examination twenty-five passed and seven of these with honor. 

Professor W. H. Crawshaw, of Colgate, has entered upon the Ex- 
tension work with a course at Rome. The president of the centre 
makes the following report after the first lecture. 

" I know you will be pleased to hear from the Rome University Ex- 
tension Centre on the morning of our first day after the first lecture. 
I need not tell vou that Rome Academy is accustomea to a crowd 
of day scholars, but last night the old walls of our classic structure 
fairly bulged out from the efforts of the committee to seat the people 
who throneed to the first lecture. Even the old building itself wore 
a surprised look when it discovered how manv adults it was called 
upon to accommodate. For a time it seemed to aoubt its own capadty, 
but by the use of chairs it managed to swallow up the crowd of eager 
listeners. The lar^e study-room was literally packed. I must con- 
fess to some misgivings as to our ability to get the required number 
of subscribers at f i.oo each to meet the expenses of the course. Our 
easy success, however, has shown that Rome, at least, is ripe for such 
a movement as last night*s lecture inaugurated. The best of all, 
that which will undoubtedly make Rome a permanent University 
Extension Centre, is our good fortune in securing Professor W. H. 
Crawshaw to begin the work. He captivated his audience at the 
beginning, and held their rapt attention for over an hour. This 
morning, on all sides, I hear nothing but the highest terms of praise for 
his effort" — Superintendent M.J. Michael^ President Rome Extension 
Centre, 
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After nine lectures the enthusiasm of the first lecture continues un- 
abated, and the results are seen in the application for another course 
of lectures to follow immediately. 

The joint course on the English drama, given at Yonkers by Pro- 
fessors Jackson, Price and Woodbury, of Columbia, has justified Uie 
high expectations of its organizers. Detailed reports of the lectures 
were given by the press and at the end of the course a resum^ of tiie 
entire ten lectures appeared in one of the local papers. 

The Rochester Centre leads in number of courses, having carried 
four since last October. 

Twelve other towns are now making definite efforts to organize 
centres, and the old centres show that they feel the need of making 
eariv arrangements for next year's work. 

Tne University of the State of New York recognizes and registers 
in its Extension department four distinct varieties of local organiza- 
tions: Regents Centre, Lecture Course, Reading Circle and Study 
Club. 

Rbprbsbntativk Engush Literature. By Henry S. Pancoast, 
Lecturer on English Literature in the American Society f6r the 
Extension of University Teaching, Instructor in the De Lancey 
School. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 

It is true that books of selections can never eive the student a 
knowledge of literature. It can be of no value to him to know that 
a certain passage is a specimen of an author's style if he does not 
know even the context of the oassage. Mr. Pancoast's work, al- 
though it contains a large number of selections, is in no sense 
a b^k of extracts, for its primary object is an exposition of the 
historical development of English uterature firom Chaucer to Tenny- 
son. In speaking of modem methods of teaching Mr. Pancoast says : 
''The beginner now knows that Hamlet does not consist of the 
soliloquy, or Julius Oesar of Mark Antony's oration.'* 

In ** Representative English Literature " are embodied the results 
of vears of experience as a student and as a teacher, and the numerous 
references for collateral reading are especially valuable. Of the five 
hundred pages of the book nearly half are devoted to an accurate and 
scholarly exposition of the historical sequence so nianifest in English 
literature. Some idea of the selections ms^ be gained from the state- 
ment that they include the whole of ** The Merchant of Venice," 
'*The Rape of the Lock,*' "The Ancient Mariner/' and Macaulay's 
essay on Johnson, together with numerous short poems of the lat- 
est poets, and passages from the best prose writers. Wherever it has 
been possible to give only a part of a work great care has been exer- 
cised and the passages chosen are not mere fragments, but are com- 
plete in themselves. 

The selections exemplify the principles stated in the text and 
emphasize the im|)ortance of unity ana s3nDimetry in literary work 
in addition to showing clearly the process of evolution by which the 
literature of one peric^ passes into that of the next. Beginning with 
a short chapter on ** What Literature Is,** the book is divided in four 
parts, dealing with the four great periods of English literature. To 
each of these parts is prefixed an essay containing a survey of the 
period together with such information critical and explanatory as 
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will enable tbe student to understand the nature of the influences 
affecting the literature of that period. The historical continuity of 
literature and the historical events which have affected it are kept in 
view and the perspective of the periods is preserved with remarkable 
accuracy. Particularly noteworthy are the chapters on the drama 
before Shakespeare and on Shakespeare, giving as they do in a few 
pages an accurate estimate of a period which is too often ignored by 
teachers who treat of Shakespeare as though he had no literary prede- 
cessors, but like Minerva "sprang ftill-armed.'* The critical and his- 
torical portions of Mr. Pancoast*s book are written in such charming 
st^le that it is a pleasure to read them, and taken together they con- 
stitute an admirable histoiy of English literature. A valuable feature 
of the book is the list of references and sug^restions at the end of the 
chapters, and the tables of chronolo^ with literary and historical 
events in parallel columns. The book is a step in the right direction in 
the teaching of literature. The history of a nation has always been 
regarded as continuous, and the acts and speeches of a statesman are 
always interpreted in the light of contemporaneous events, while 
literature has too often been treated as though there was little con- 
nection between the acts of a people expressed as history and their 
thoughts, their aspirations and inspirations as voiced by their writers. 

J. H. P. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING. 



The Annual Meeting of the American Society was held in the 
General Offices, in Philadelphia, on Thursday, May 25, at 4 p. m. 
The President gave first a report of the work of the year, which in- 
cluded brief mention of the University Extension Seminary, and the 
Second National Conference on University Extension, with a sum- 
mary of the lectures delivered at the various centres of the Society, 
and an outline of the plans for the first Summer Meeting, to be 
opened in Philadelphia, on July 5, 1893. On motion, after due pre- 
vious notice, certain changes, recommended by the Corporation, were 
made in the Constitution of the Society, which now reads as follows : 

Artici«B I. 

The name of the Society shall be the American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching. 

Artici«E II. 

The objects of the Society are : — 

1. To carry on the work of University Extension Teaching. 

2. To collect information in regard to the progress of University Ex- 

tension work in all countries, and through its publications to 
make the results readily accessible to those interested in this 
system of instruction. 

3. To co-operate as &r as possible with all other institutions and 

organizations in their efforts toward the Extension of University 
Teaching. 
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Artici«b III. 

Every donor of fifty dollars is a life member, and every subscriber 
of five dollars is a member for one year. 

Each member is entitled to attend the meeting of the Society, to 
vote upon all questions submitted to such meetmgs, and is eligible 
for election to the Board of Directors. 

artici«b rv. 

The government of the Society is vested in a Board of Directors 
chosen by the Corporation. 

The Corporation, created ^ the charter, is empowered to hold in 
trust and administer for the Society the funds i>laced at its disposal 
for the promotion of University Extension. It is the legal represen- 
tative ot the Society. 

The Corporation may at its discretion create other forms of mem* 
bership in addition to the above, fix the conditions connected there- 
with, appoint such Auxiliary Committees as may be necessary to assist 
in the work of the Society^ and make By-Laws for the government and 
administration of the Society. 

The officers of the Society shall be chosen by the Board of Di« 
rectors. 

Artici«e V. 

The Sodetv shall take measures to form a libnury of such books as 
are likely to be of use to the members of the Society, to teachers and 
students engaged in University Extension, and to secure funds for the 
endowment and maintenance of such a library, which shall be open 
to members and the public, under regulations to be made by the 
Board of Directors. 

A Librarian shall be appointed when the Corporation may sq deter* 
mine, and a school of instruction established in library work as con- 
nected with University Extension. 

Article VI. 
The Society may publish a Journal as its official organ. 

Article VII. 

The'Society may establish and maintain a Seminary for the Training 
of University Extension lecturers and oiganizers. 

Article VIII. 

The Society shall hold one annual meeting and such other meetings 
as may be called by the Board of Directors. 

Notice of such meetings and of all special bu^ess shall be sent to 
every member. 

Article IX. 

On recommendation of the Board of Directors, this Constitution 
may be amended at any meeting of the Society called for that pur- 
pose, at least ten days* notice thereof having been given. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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THE SUMMER MEETING OF 1893. 



Each five-lecture course alone costs one dollar. 

Each ten-lecture course alone costs two dollars. 

The General Ticket admitting to all courses costs ten dollars. 

The fee for Dr. Edward Eggleston's eight-lecture course on the 
Culture History of the United States is two dollars. 

The fee for the five o'clock lectures, twenty in number, is four 
dollars. The following lectures are included in the five o'clock 
aeries : W. Clarke Robinson : English Pt^ets^ two lectures ; S. D. 
BJIcConnell: History 0/ American Christianity, five lectures; James 
Harvey Robinson : The Renaissance and The Reformation, ten 
lectures ; Homer B. Sprague : Shakespeare, three lectures. 

Saturday excursions will be made during July as follows : First 
week, Independence Hall, Carpenter's Hall and other objects of 
Interest within easy reach of those points ; second week, Chadd's Ford, 
on the Brandywine ; third week, Germantown (scene of attack on 
British camp) ; fourth week. Valley Foxge. 

John Bach McMaster heads the list of instructors for the Summer 
Meeting in the subject of American History. His lectures deal with 
the struggle of the colonies for a satisfactory general government, 
culminating in the framing and adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
It is hoped that next year Professor McMaster will continue this 
course, with an account of the rise of parties under the new govern- 
ment, the struggle for neutrality and for commercial independence. 
This course, covering two years, will, as a whole, give a comprehen- 
sive view of the beginnings of our national history. 

Professor William H. Mace continues the subject opened by Pro- 
fessor McMaster by a presentation of some comparisons and contrasts 
between American and English constitutions. Professor Mace dis- 
cusses the differences in principles between the two constitutions, 
compares Congress and Parliament, the House of Representatives 
and the House of Commons, the Senate and the House of lK>rds, the 
President and the Monarch, and the American and the English 
Cabinets, closing the course with a discussion of the unsettied politi- 
cal questions in England and America. 
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Sapplementing these two courses on the American Government 
is the eight-lecture course by Dr. Edward Eggleston on the Culture- 
history of the American People. Disregarding, except by incidental 
reference, the military and the political history, Dr. Eggleston will 
trace those changes in the social, religious, domestic and industrial 
life of the people during the century of our national existence, which 
together give the clearest idea of the character of our civilization. 
Culture-history {CuUurgeschichU) has been recognized as a distinct 
department of historical study in Germany, but this is perhaps the 
first instance of an eminent American scholar turning his attention 
to the union of the various elements in the life of his own coimtry 
which may properly be combined under this title. 

These three courses will give to persons who desire to make a 
special study of American history during the Summer Meeting ample 
opportunity to do so. Reference is made in an earlier number of 
Univbrsity Extension to the similar opportunity offered in the 
department of European history. Special features of the instruction 
in history are the lecture by Professor John Fiske on Columbus, 
which had been announced for the inaugural lecture, but which it 
has been necessary to postpone until July 14; the course of five 
lectures by Rev. S. D. McConnell on the History of American Christi- 
anity ; the lecture on Gouvemeur Morris by Theodore Roosevelt, Esq. ; 
the course of three lectures on Rome and Pompeii by Professor Ed- 
mund M. Hyde ; the course of five lectures by Professor G. W. Smith; 
on English Philosophers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries , 
the lectures by Professor Stephen B. Weeks on General Joseph Martin, 
and on the Quakers in the Carolinas ; the course by Talcott Williams, 
Esq., on the History of Philadelphia; and the lectures by Professor 
John L. Stewart on the places which are to be visited by students in 
the course of the four excursions planned for the month. 

The seven remaining subjects on which instruction is given in the 
Summer Meeting : Literature, Natural Science, Sanitation, Pedagogy, 
Sociology, Music and University Extension Organization, all give an 
opportunity similar to that offered in History for serious study. For 
those who'enter for the examinations in any course a certain amount of 
reading and a stipulated number of written exercises will be prescribed, 
but those who enrol in the meeting will be permitted to attend any 
courses without entering for the examinations if they so desire. 

We agree entirely with the Oxford University Extension Gazette 
that the Summer Meeting has probably not yet reached its definitive 
form. The Gazette adds .that ** the varied efforts of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh and Philadelphia will all help us to discover the 
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best means of ensuring and increasing its usefulness." Oxford, as 
the first in the field, and the most successful whether in point of 
numbers or of appreciable national influence, must be accorded freely 
the same credit in the development of the University Extension Sum- 
mer Meeting idea that has always been accorded so willingly in both 
England and America to Chautauqua for the development of the Sum- 
mer Assembly idea. The Gazette falls into a harmless mistake in 
quoting from the March number of UxivBRSiTy Extension. It is 
the faculties of Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Cornell and Pennsylvania 
that will be represented in the corps of instructors of the Summer 
Meeting, not the body of graduates. To this list may now be added 
Yale University, University of the State of New York, and seven 
other higher institutions. The University of Edinburgh will be repre- 
sented by Mr. Andrew Herbertson and the London Society by Dr. 
Roberts. 
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